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ANGLICAN 
ORDERS  AND  JURISDICTION, 


INTRODUCTION. 

CANON  LIDDON  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1866  ad 
duces  our  Lord's  work  in  the  world  as  a  witness  to 
His  Divinity,  and,  as  part  of  his  argument,  propounds  as 
a  subject  for  inquiry  x  "  what  it  was  that  He  purposed 
to  effect  within  the  province  of  human  action  and 
history,"  and  proceeds  to  say  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  is,  "  simply,  that  He  proclaimed  Himself  the 
Founder  of  a  worldwide  and  imperishable  Society.  From 
the  first  the  formation  of  a  Society  was  not  less  an 
essential  feature  in  Christ's  plan  than  was  His  re 
demptive  action  upon  single  souls.  This  Society  was 
not  to  be  a  school  of  thinkers,  not  a  self-associated 
company  of  enterprising  fellow-workers;  it  was  to  be 
a  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  or,  as  it  is  also 
called,  the  Kingdom  of  God."  The  existence  of  such  a 
world-embracing  Society,  the  Catholic  Church,  which 
"  claims  to  have  been  instituted  as  the  home  of  the 
new  covenant  of  salvation  by  the  Incarnate  God,"  2  is  a 
fact  which  the  student  of  the  history  of  Christianity 
meets  with  at  every  step  of  his  investigations,  and  on 
inquiry  it  is  found  that  the  identity  and  continuity  of 

1  Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures,  lect.  iii.  p.  99  (6th  edit.). 
8  Gore,  The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  n  (2nd  edit.). 

'L  tf 
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the  visible  and  organized  body  has  been,  and  is,  pre 
served  and  exhibited  to  the  world  by  means  of  a  ministry 
deriving  its  power  and  authority  from  Christ  and  His 
Apostles ; l  in  fact  that,  as  the  celebrated  German 
theologian,  Mohler,  has  said,  "The  visibility  and  the 
stability  of  the  Church  therewith  require  ...  an  ecclesi 
astical  Ordination  originating  with  Christ  the  fountain 
head,  and  perpetuated  in  uninterrupted  succession  ;  so 
that,  as  the  Apostles  were  sent  forth  by  the  Saviour,  they 
in  their  turn  instituted  bishops,  and  these  appointed 
their  successors,  and  so  on  down  to  our  own  days.  By 
this  Episcopal  succession,  beginning  from  our  Saviour 
and  continued  on  without  interruption,  we  can  especially 
recognize,  as  by  an  outward  mark,  which  is  the  true 
Church  founded  by  Him."2  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  importance  of  this  "enduring  apostleship  " 3  cannot 
well  be  over-estimated,  since  upon  its  preservation4  by 
the  Church  in  any  land  depends  its  organic  unity  with 
the  rest  of  the  Catholic  Church  :  hence  it  was  that, 
during  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  care  was  taken  in 
England  to  continue  the  ancient  ministry  of  the  Ecclesia 
Anglicana 5  as  part  of  the  one  Divine  Society.  This,  it 

1  Cp.  Lux  Mundi,  pp.  378,  et  seq.  (loth  edit.). 

2  Mohler,   Symbolism,   p.  299  (Eng.   trans.,  by  Robertson,   3rd 
edit.). 

3  JbU.,  p.  253. 

4  Cp.    Tertullian,  De  Prescrip.   ffareticorumt  32,  in  which  he 
challenges  the  Gnostic  teachers'  claims  :  "  Let  them  produce  the 
account  of  the  origin  of  their  Churches ;  let  them  unroll  the  line  of 
their  Bishops,  running  down  in  such  a  way  from  the  beginning  that 
their  first  Bishop  shall  have  had  for  his  authorizer  and  predecessor 
one  of  the  Apostles  or  of  the  Apostolic  men  who  continued  to  the 
end  in  their  fellowship.     This  is  the  way  in  which  the  Apostolic 
Churches  hand  on  their  Registers.  .  .  .  So,  in  like  manner,  the  rest 
of  the  Churches  exhibit  the  names  of  men  appointed  to  the  Episco 
pate  by  Apostles"  (Tertullian,  Opera,  p.  213;  edit.  1664). 

6  "It  was  the  Church,  not  of  Rome,  but  of  England  (Ecclesia 
Anglicana)  of  which  the  rights  and  liberties  were  declared  invio 
lable  by  King  John's  Great  Charter,  confirmed  by  Henry  the  Third. 
It  is  '  the  Holy  Church  of  England '  (Seinte  Eglise  <f  EnglelerSe} 
which,  in  the  preamble  to  the  Statute  of  Provisors  of  23  Edward 
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is  worthy  of  note,  shows  the  essential  difference  between 
the  course  pursued  abroad  during  that  troublous  period 
in  the  Church's  history  and  that  taken  at  home  :  in  that 
it  is  a  proof  that  the  Reformation  in  this  country  did  not 
bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  then  existing  Church, 
and  the  formation  of  some  new  body  or  bodies,  having 
no  organic  continuity  with  that  Church,  to  take  its  place  ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  Reformers  abroad  rejected 
the  whole  principle  of  historic  continuity,  and  constituted 
new  religious  societies  external  to  the  organized  body 
from  which  they  separated,  a  method  of  procedure  shown 
and  rendered  effectual  by  their  rejection  of  the  ancient 
ministry  of  the  Church.  The  continuity  of  the  Church 
of  God  in  this  land  is  recognized  by  such  impartial 
writers  as  the  Unitarian  historian  Mr.  Beard,  who  says, 
"There  is  no  point  at  which  it  can  be  said,  here  the 
old  Church  ends,  here  the  new  begins.  .  .  .  The  retention 
of  the  Episcopate  by  the  [English  Reformers  at  once 
helped  to  preserve  this  continuity,  and  marked  it  in  the 
distinctest  way.  .  .  .  It  is  an  obvious  historical  fact  that 
Parker  was  the  successor  of  Augustine  just  as  clearly 
as  Lanfranc  and  Becket." *  In  England,  therefore,  the 
Church  of  St.  Augustine  remained  in  possession  of  the 
ancient  sees — the  Catholic  Church  of  the  country, — a 
fact  which  is  clearly  a  standing  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  recognition  of  the  claims  made  by  the  Italian 
Mission  in  this  land,  proving,  as  it  does,  that  the  in 
trusion  by  the  Roman  Church  into  these  dioceses 
is,  according  to  those  principles  by  which  the  Catholic 
Church  of  old  was  guided,  both  uncanonical  and  schis- 
matical.  It  is  not,  therefore,  altogether  a  matter  of  surprise 

III.  (A.D.  1350),  was  described  as  founded  in  the  estate  of  Prelacy, 
within  the  realm  of  England.  The  Papal  encroachments  which 
the  statute  was  passed  to  restrain,  were  described  as  tending  to  the 
'  annullation  of  the  estate  of  the  Holy  Church  of  England ' "  (A 
Defence  of  the  Church  of  Eir gland  against  Disestablishment ^  by  Earl 
Selborne,  pp.  9,  10;  3rd  edit.). 

1  Hibbert  Lectures,  1883,  p.  311  ;  quoted,  Lux  Mundi,  ix.,  "The 
Church,"  p.  381  (loth  edit.)- 
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that  we  find  Roman  controversialists  from  time  -to  time 
endeavouring  to  disprove  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders 
and  Jurisdiction,  for  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  the 
Roman  Hierarchy  would  be  freed  from  the  position  of 
being  "  intrusive "  and  "  schismatical,"  and  thus  the 
Roman  Church  would  be  the  "Catholic  Church"  of 
the  land,  having  a  right  to  the  allegiance  of  all  who 
believe  in  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

The  method  adopted  by  these  controversialists  varies 
from  time  to  time.  Sometimes  the  Nag's  Head  fable  is 
imblushingly  put  forward  as  a  fact :  sometimes  the  asser 
tion  is  made  that  Archbishop  Parker  never  received  any 
consecration  at  all,  and  consequently  that  Parker's 
Register  is  a  forgery ;  sometimes  that  Bishop  Barlow,  his 
chief  Consecrator,  was  not  himself  a  Bishop,  and  there 
fore  Parker  did  not  and  could  not  receive  Episcopal 
Consecration  at  the  ceremony  performed  at  Lambeth  : 
sometimes  the  Anglican  Ordinal  is  alleged  to  be  invalid 
in  "  Matter  and  Form ; "  sometimes  that  there  was  no 
right  "  Intention  "  on  the  part  of  Parker's  consecrators, 
and  therefore  the  Rite  observed  was  null  and  void ; 
sometimes  that  Parker's  consecrators  did  not  possess 
"  Mission,"  and  so  were  incompetent  to  consecrate  him ; 
and,  finally,  when  their  other  allegations  have  been  shown 
to  be  destitute  of  foundation,  they  sometimes  allege  that, 
granted  the  Anglican  Church  possesses  the  Apostolical 
Succession,  her  Hierarchy  has  no  Jurisdiction. 

These  allegations  are  obviously  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  For  example  :  if  the  Nag's  Head  fable  were  true, 
it  would  be  needless  to  deny  the  consecration  of  Barlow, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  not  present  at  the  alleged  cere 
mony;  or,  if  the  Edwardine  Ordinal  be  invalid,  what 
need  would  there  be  to  bestow  such  pains  in  the 
endeavour  to  show  that  Parker  was  not  consecrated  by 
it?  Such  inconsistency  is,  to  an  impartial  person,  an 
indication  of  the  intrinsic  worthlessness  of  the  several 
"  objections  "  themselves.  In  support  of  their  assertions 
the  controversialists  in  question  reproduce  statements 
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which  have  again  and  again  been  refuted,  a  course  of 
procedure  which  not  unfairly  gives  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  there  is  an  intention  to  take  advantage  of  the 
impossibility  of  verifying  the  statements  put  forward 
which  practically  exists  in  the  case  of  many  of  those 
whom  they  endeavour,  by  the  use  of  them,  to  seduce 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  Church  of  God  in  this 
land.  The  following  pages  will,  it  is  hoped,  assist 
those  who  come  across  such  statements  to  estimate 
them  at  their  true  value,  by  setting  out  as  concisely  as 
possible  the  "  facts  of  the  case  "  taken  from  authoritative 
sources,  facts  which  will  prove  (i)  that  these  assertions 
so  confidently  made  are  without  foundation,  and  (2)  that 
the  evidence  is  conclusive  both  that  the  English  Church 
possesses  the  Apostolic  Ministry  and  that  her  Hierarchy 
has  the  Jurisdiction  which  the  Divine  Head  of  the  Church 
conferred  upon  the  Apostles  and  their  successors. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

OF    THE    CONSECRATION    OF    ARCHBISHOP    PARKER. 

ROMAN  writers  on  the  subject  of  Anglican  Orders 
assume  that  Doctor  Matthew  Parker,  consecrated  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  the  "stem  and  source'7 
of  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church,  and  argue  that, 
if  he  was  not  duly  consecrated,  Anglican  Orders  are 
invalid.1  This  conclusion,  it  will  be  observed,  takes  for 
granted  the  truth  of  the  comparison,  often  made,  of  the 
Apostolical  Succession  to  a  chain,  the  strength  of  which 
is  measured  by  that  of  the  weakest  link,  so  that  should 
one  person  perchance  officiate  at  a  consecration  who 
had  never  received  the  gift  of  consecration  the  chain 
would  be  broken  and  the  succession  lost.  A  little 
consideration  will,  however,  show  that  the  comparison 
itself  is  not  merely  inadequate  but  erroneous,  for  in 
obedience  to  the  fourth  Canon  of  Nicrea,2  no  Bishop  save 

1  E.g.  Shouppe,  Eiementa  Thcolog.  Dogmatics,  De  Ordine,  cap. 
ii.  art.  ii.  quest.  3,  vol.  ii.  p.  329  (eclitio  undecima) ;  Hutton,   The 
Anglican    Ministry,    p.    29,   and    Williams,    Letters  on   Anglican 
Orders,  p.  84. 

2  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church  Councils^  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  i.  (to 
A.D.  325),  p.  381.    This  Canon  followed  the  precedent  of  Canon  I 
of  the  Apostolic  Canons  (ibid. ,  p.  458),  and    Canon  20   of  the 
Council  of  Aries,  A.D.  314  (ibid.,  p.  195),  and  was  afterwards,  in 
its  turn,  "reproduced  and  renewed  by  many  Councils — by  that  of 
Laodicea  (Can.  12),  of  Antioch  (Can.  19),  by  the  Fourth  Council 
of  Toledo  (Can.  19),  and  the  Second  of  Nicoea ;  it  is  also  repro 
duced  in  the  Codex  Ecclesice  Afric.  (cap.  13).     It  has  been  put  into 
execution  in  the  Greek  Church  as  well  as  in  the  Latin,  and  inserted 
in  all  collections  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  especially  in  the  Corpus 

Juris  CanonicV  (ibid.,  p.  385). 
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in  rare  instances — there  has  not  been  a  single  case  of 
this  in  the  Anglican  Communion  since  the  abolition  of 
the  Papal  Jurisdiction — is  ever  consecrated  by  a  single 
Prelate,  but  by  three  Bishops  at  the  least,  so  that,  sup 
posing  one  of  the  three  was  not  a  Bishop,  the  Apostolical 
Succession  would  still  be  transmitted  by  the  other  two. 
As  has  been  well  said,1  "  Rather  is  the  Apostolical  Succes 
sion  to  be  thought  of  as  a  suit  of  chain  armour  or  a  net, 
every  link  or  mesh  of  which  is  connected  with  several 
others,  because  the  rule  of  the  Church  requires  that  three 
or  more  Bishops  shall  unite  in  every  consecration  to  the 
Episcopal  office,2  thus  producing  a  perfect  network  of 
lines  crossing  and  recrossing  each  other."  Humanly 
speaking,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
succession  to  be  lost  in  any  part  of  the  Church,  provided 
that  the  valid  method  of  the  transmission  thereof  be 
used ;  and  the  hypothetical  case  just  mentioned  would  be 
powerless  to  affect  it.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  two 
observations  must  be  made — first,  that  Bishops  Barlow, 
Hodgkyns,  and  Scory,  three  of  the  consecrators  of  Arch 
bishop  Parker,  united  with  him  in  the  consecration  of  four 
Bishops  on  the  2ist  of  December,  I559,3  from  two  of 
whom,  Grindal  and  Sandys,4  as  well  as  from  Parker, 
other  Bishops  derive  the  Succession,  amongst  whom  were 
Bancroft  and  Andrews,  two  of  the  consecrators  of  Arch 
bishop  Abbot ; 5  so  that,  supposing,  "  for  the  sake  of  argu 
ment,"  the  Roman  contention  with  reference  to  Parker 
were  true,  yet  it  would  not  affect  the  transmission  of  the 
succession  at  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  which 
would  still  be  derived  from  Barlow  and  the  others  through 
the  Bishops  named.  Secondly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
present  occupants  of  the  ancient  sees  in  this  land  trace 

1  Morse,  Apostolical  Succession,  pp.  3,  4. 

2  [That  all  the  Bishops  who  are  present  are  co-operators  in,  and 
not  merely  witnesses  of,  the  consecration,  see  below,  p.  47.] 

8  Stubbs,  Registrant  Sacrum  Anglicanum,  p.  82. 

4  Vide  Tables  given  in  Mason,    Vindic.  Eccl.  AngL  (Lindsay's 
trans.,  pref.  p.  xxix.,  et  seq.). 

5  To  the  See  of  Lichfield,  December  3, 1609 ;  Stubby  op.  cit.,  p.  90. 
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their  spiritual  lineage  to  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  whose  consecration  the  Irish  and  Italian 
lines  of  succession  were  united  to  the  English,1  so  that 
the  English  Church  would  still  possess  the  succession, 
even  supposing,  "  for  the  sake  of  argument,"  that  it  had 
been  lost  up  to  that  date.  An  examination,  however,  of 
the  evidence  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  Archbishop 
Parker's  consecration  will  clearly  prove  that  there  is  no 
need  whatever  to  take  into  account  any  considerations 
such  as  these. 

The  last  year  of  Mary's  reign  was  a  time  of  terrible 
mortality,2  so  that  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  no 
less  than  'ten  sees  were  unoccupied,  including  those 
of  Oxford — which  had  been  vacant  since  December  4, 
1557 — and  Canterbury,  Cardinal  Pole  surviving  his 
royal  mistress  but  a  few  hours.3  Of  the  seventeen  remain 
ing  sees,  only  four  were  at  that  time  canonically  filled, 
viz.  that  of  Durham,  by  Cuthbert  Tunstall;  that  of 
London,  by  Edmund  Bonner ;  that  of  Llandaff,  by 
Anthony  Kitchen ;  and  that  of  Sodor  and  Man,  by 
Thomas  Stanley :  all  the  other  Prelates  having  been 
either  illicitly  consecrated  or  translated,  so  that  they  did 
not  possess  "jurisdiction."4  Of  these  four,  Tunstall  and 
Bonner  (together  with  the  Bishops  who  had  uncanonical 
possession  of  the  remaining  sees)  were  "deprived  " 5  by  an 
abuse  of  the  Royal  power  similar  to  that  of  which  Mary 
had  been  guilty-6  Tunstall,  however,  died  before  a 
conge  d'cslire  was  issued  for  the  election  of  his  successor,7 
the  see,  therefore,  being  canonically  vacant  at  that  time. 
As  Mary  had  by  Act  of  Parliament 8  abolished  the  method 
of  electing  bishops  by  conge  cTeslire  in  favour  of  "  Papal 
provision  "  for  vacant  sees,  it  became  necessary,  on  the 
renewed  abolition  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction,  to  pass  an 

Note  A,  p.  1 68. 

Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  725,  726. 
Ibid.,  p.  728.  *  See  below,  ch.  v.  p.  75. 

Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  vi.  pp.  241,  242  (edit.  1852). 
Ibid.,  pp.  65,  et  seq.          7  Lee,  Spiritual Jurisdicti:n,  p.  50. 
i  &  2  Phil.  &  Mary,  cap,  8. 
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Act l  restoring  to  the  Crown  the  power  to  grant,  in  the 
case  of  vacant  bishoprics,  "a  lycence2  under  the  greate 
scale  as  of  old  time 8  hath  byn  accustomed  to  p'cede  to 
elexion  of  an  Archbishop  or  Bishop  soo  being  voyde 
with  a  letter  myssyve  conteyning  the  name  of  the  persone 
which  they  shall  elect  and  chose."  This  having  been 
.done,  amongst  those  nominated  to  the  vacant  thrones 
was  Dr.  Matthew  Parker  (formerly  Chaplain  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  the  Queen's  mother,  and  Dean  of  Lincoln)  to 
that  of  Canterbury.  The  Dean  and  Chapter4  of  the 
Metropolitical  Church  of  Christ  in  obedience  to  a 
conge  (Feslire  dated  July  18,  i559,5  thereupon  elected 
Parker  on  the  ist  of  August  in  the  same  year,  "according 
to  the  ancient  manner  and  laudable  custom  of  the 
aforesaid  church,"  6  and  the  election  was  duly  signified  to 
the  Queen  under  the  common  seal  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  On  the  9th  of  September  following  Letters 
Patent,7  under  25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  20,  §  4,  were  issued, 
nominating  six  Bishops  to  Confirm  and  Consecrate 

1  i  Eliz.,  cap.  I,  §  2.  2  25  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  20,  §  3. 

8  Cf.  25  Edw.  III.,  St.  4.  On  this  subject  Lord  Selborne  says, 
"Our  Law  books  state  that  all  these  Bishoprics  were  anciently 
donatives  of  the  Crown  ;  that  is,  the  Crown  had  the  direct  right  of 
appointment  to  them  without  election.  It  is  so  stated,  not  only 
by  Sir  Edw.  Coke,  but  by  King  Edward  the  Third's  judges  in  the 
*  Year  Books '  of  the  sixth  and  seventeenth  years  of  his  reign  (A.D. 
1332  and  1343)."  (A  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
Disestablishment,  p.  18,  et  seq. ;  3rd  edit.)  Courayer  shows  that  the 
French  kings  had  practically  the  same  privilege,  in  former  times 
issuing  on  petition  their  conge1  d'eslire,  giving  their  assent  to  the 
election,  and  commanding  the  Metropolitan  to  consecrate  the  Bishop 
elect  who  had  been  recommended  by  them  for  election  (A  Defence 
of  the  Dissertation,  etc.,  Vouchers  Article  xxiii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  574, 
et  seq.  ;  edit.  1728,  Eng.  trans.). 

*  As  to  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  the  election, 
etc.,  of  a  Bishop  in  England,  see  note  B,  p.  169. 

a  Rolls  Patents,  I  Eliz.,  p.  6;  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  xv.  p.  526. 

6  Cp.  Clark,  De  Successione  Apostolicd,  p.  2. 

7  Rolls  Patents,  I   Eliz.,  p.  2;  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  xv.  p.   141. 
On  the  method  of  issuing  letters  patent  which  precludes  all  possi 
bility  of  forgery,  see  Mason,  Vindic.  Eccl.  AngL,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xviii. 
(Lindsay's  trans.,  p.  353,  edit.  1728). 
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Parker,  from  which,  however,  by  some  inadvertence,  the 
clause  "  aut  ad  minus  quatuor  "  was  omitted,  with  the 
result  that  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Tunstall, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Bourne,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
and  Pole,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  to  act,  these  Letters 
Patent  were  rendered  useless.  A  new  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  laws  now  pre 
sented  itself  to  the  authorities,  for  the  statute  25  Hen. 
VIII.  c.  20,  which  had  been  revived  by  i  Eliz.,  cap.  i, 
required  that,  in  the  absence  of  an  Archbishop  and  two 
Bishops,  four  Bishops  should  be  commissioned  to  confirm 
and  consecrate  a  Metropolitan,  and  there  were  not  at  this 
time  four  other  Bishops  in  the  "  lawful "  possession  of 
English  sees  according  to  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm. 
Besides  this,  it  was  desired  to  use  the  Edwardine  Ordinal 
•  for  the  consecration,  and  that  had  not  been  by  name  re 
vived  by  the  statute  which  had  repealed  i  Mary,  sess.  2, 
c.  2,  by  which  the  use  of  the  old  Pontifical  had  been 
restored.  Secretary  Cecil l  consulted  Parker,  and  there 
is  extant  a  Paper,2  drawn  up  evidently  by  an  official  hand 
with  a  note  on  the  margin  by  Parker,  as  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed,  and  on  which  Cecil  has  noted  these  two 
difficulties.  The  result  of  this  consideration  of  the 
matter  was  that  a  new  commission,3  directed  to  seven 

1  Strype,  Parker,  bk.  i.  p.  40;  Lond.  1711. 

2  State  Papers  :  Dom.  Eliz.,  1559,  July,  vol.  v.    As  Estcourt  has 
pointed  out,  this  paper  is  wrongly  placed  in  this  volume,  as  it  could 
not  have  "been  written  until  at  least  two  of  the  Bishops  named  in 
the  Letters  Patent  of  September  9,  1559,  had  been  "deprived,"  i.e. 
not  till  after  September  30,  1559  (Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Angli 
can  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  87). 

3  Canon   Estcourt   has   shown   that   the   cavils   of    the  -Roman 
Catholic  Canon  Williams,  in  his  Letters  on  Anglican  Orders  (p.  64), 
against  the  genuineness  of  these  Letters   Patent  are  groundless, 
and   says  that  "there   is   corroborative   evidence   [of  its   authen 
ticity]  in  the  original  draft  of  the  Commission  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper  Office  with  Cecil's  writing  on  it,  and  the  autograph  signatures 
of  the  civilians  who  were  consulted.     This  cannot  be  a  forgery,  for 
no  forger  would  have  taken  so  much  trouble"  (Estcourt,  op.  cit.t 
p.  98).     It  may  be   added,  with   regard    to   this  work  of  Canon 
Williams,  Canon  Estcourt   (op.  cil.,   p.    165)   remarks  that  "it  is 
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Bishops,  was  issued,  dated  December  6,  1559,  in  which, 
with  the  advice  of  six  learned  canonists,  a  new  clause 
commencing  "Supplentes  nihilominus  "was  inserted,  by 
which  the  Queen,  in  virtue  of  her  supreme  royal  authority, 
did  away  with  all  and  every  legal  impediment  such  as  the 
two  just  referred  to,  which  might  have  prevented  these 
Letters  Patent  being  acted  upon  by  the  persons  named 
therein.1  Canon  Estcourt2  insinuates  that  the  motive  of 
the  dispensative  clause  was  to  cover  the  want  of  conse 
cration  in  the  consecrators,  but  that  the  clause  does  solely 
refer  to  possible  defects  in  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  State  law  is  clear— -first,  from  the  Act  8  Eliz.,  cap.  i, 
passed  in  1566,  when  Bonner  had  raised  his  cavils  as  to 
the  legal  defects  in  Bishop  Home's  consecration,  by 
which  all  the  consecrations  held  since  Elizabeth's  acces 
sion  were  declared  to  have  been  effected  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  and  in  which  the 
clause  is  referred  to  as  having  been  inserted  only  ex 
abundantly  secondly,  from  the  legal  objections  raised  by 
Bonner  when  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  was  tendered  to 
him  by  Bishop  Home  ;  thirdly,  from  Sanders's  statement,4 
"  Elizabetha  ita  haec  per  Litteras  patentes  conferebat  ut 
tamen  oportuerit  eos  quibus  collata  erant  a  certis 
personis  ac  ritu  etiam  certo  secundum  Leges  Regni 
ordinari,"  so  that  Sanders  goes  on  to  use  the  expression 
11  perridicule  accidit,"  "  for,"  as  the  Roman  historian, 
Dr.  Lingard,  observes,5  "the  Queen's  ministers,  having 

much  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  have  undertaken  to  write  on 
the  subject  without  better  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  historical 
evidence." 

1  The  original  draft  of  the  Commission,  with  this  clause,  with 
the  autograph  signatures  of  the  six  canonists  and  civilians,  is  extant 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  (State  Papers,  Dem.  Eliz.,  vol.  vii., 
Oct.-Dec.). 

2  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  93. 

3  Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the 
English  Ordinations,  vol.  i.  p.  353  (edit.  1728). 

*  Sanders,  De  Schism.  Anglic.,  fol.  165.7-1670  (edit.  1585). 
5  Lingard,   Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham   Catholic 
Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  778. 
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established  the  law  with  respect  to  the  consecration  of 
Bishops,  found  themselves  unable  to  execute  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  new  Prelates  an  undisputed 
title  without  an  additional  Act  of  Parliament :  they  had 
outwitted  themselves  ; "  and  fourthly,  from  the  fact  that 
an  attempt  was  made  early  in  1559  to  obviate  the  second 
at  least  of  the  two  difficulties,  for  a  Bill  for  collating  of 
Bishops  by  the  Queen's  Highness,  and  with  what  rites  and 
ceremonies,  passed  the  Commons,1  and  was  read  the  first 
time  in  the  Lords2  on  the  22nd  of  March,  and  described 
as  a  "Bill  for  admitting  and  consecrating  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  : "  but  there  is  no  further  notice  of  it  in  the 
Journals;  and  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  admitted  by  Mr. 
Hutton 3  that  "  it  was  the  legal  rather  than  the  spiritual 
validity  of  the  act  which  the  dispensation  was  designed 
to  secure." 

In  accordance  with  these  Letters  Patent  Parker  was 
confirmed  by  proxy 4  in  Bow  Church  on  December  9, 
T559j  by  four  of  the  Bishops — named  therein — viz. 
William  Barlow,  elect  of  Chichester ;  John  Scory,  elect  of 
Hereford ;  John  Hodgkyns,  Bishop  of  Bedford,  Suffragan 
of  London;  and  Miles  Coverdale,  jure  divino  Bishop 
of  Exeter, — no  objection  being  alleged,  and  a  deed 
certifying  this  still  exists  in  Parker's  Register.  Eight 
days  afterwards — i.e.  December  17,  1559 — Parker  was 
consecrated  in  Lambeth  Chapel  by  the  same  four  Prelates 
"according  to  the  form  of  the  book  published  by  Act  of 
Parliament,"  i.e.  the  Edvvardine  Ordinal  of  1552,  with 
the  exception  (specially  recorded  in  the  Ordo  Rituum, 
in  Parker's  Register)  that  all  four  officiating  Bishops 5  not 
only  laid  their  hands  on  the  Archbishop  elect,  but  also 

1  Commons  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

2  Lords  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  568. 

8  A.  W.  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Alinistry,  p.  116. 

4  Parker's   Register,    fol.   16.      Parker's  proxies  were,    William 
May,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Nicholas  Bullingham,  LL.D. 

5  Following  probably  the  precedent  of  the  Exeter  Pontifical ;  cp. 
Bishop  Lacy's  Lib.  Pontif.,  p.  96,  and  Maskell's  Monumenta  Ritual, 
vol.  iii.  p.  258. 
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said  the  words,  "Take  the  hollie  gost,  and  remember 
that  thou  stirre  upp  the  grace  of  God  which  ys  in  the  by 
the  Imposicon  of  handes.  tor  God  hath  not  given  us  the 
Spirit  of  feare,  But  of  Power  &  Loue  &  Sobernes." 
Parker,  having  thus  been  consecrated,  was  afterwards 
duly  enthroned  by  proxy,1  in  obedience  to  the  mandate,2 
dated  December  31,  1559,  of  the  four  consecrating 
Prelates  directed  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  who, 
not  being  able  to  give  effect  to  it  in  person,  issued  his 
proxy  dated  January  i,  1559-60,  for  that  purpose.  The 
Archbishop  did  homage 3  in  the  March  following,  and 
on  the  2ist  of  that  month  the  Queen  issued  the  usual 
mandate 4  for  the  restitution  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
See  to  Parker. 

Parker's  Register  gives  the  records  in  full  connected 
with  his  consecration,  and  the  fact  of  that  consecration 
is  further  attested  by  the  following  testimonies  : — 

I.  An  Account  of  the  Consecration  itself,  in  the  Library 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  to  which  it  was 
presented,  with  other  manuscripts,  by  the  Archbishop 
himself.  To  this  document  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who 
was  present  at  Parker's  consecration,  referred  when,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  the  following  reign,  at 
which  the  Nag's  Head  fable  had  been  mentioned,  he 
said5  that  at  the  time  "there  was  an  instrument  drawn 
up  of  the  form  and  order  of  it,  which  instrument  I  saw 
and  read  over.  Some  time  after  (I  being  acquainted 
with  the  Archbishop,  and  being  at  Lambeth  with  him) 
he  told  me  that  he  had  sent  the  instrument  to  Corpus 
Christi  College  in  Cambridge,  to  be  laid  up  in  their 
library  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam."  In  Bramhall's 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  213,  et  seq.,  Anglo-Cath.  Library,  and 

1  Bramhall's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  217,  note  d  (A.  W.  Haddan), 
Anglo-Cath.  Library. 

2  Strype,  Parker,  ch.  i.  p.  6 1  (edit.  1711). 

8  Ibid.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.  p.  62  (edit.   1711);  Collier,  Ecclesiastical 
History^  vol.  ix.  p.  321;  Records,  No.  Ixxxi.  (edit.  1852). 
4  Rolls  Patents,  2  Eliz.,  p.  14  ;  Rymer,  Fcedera,  xv.  p.  573. 
£  Burnet,  Ecclesiastical  History  (edit.  Focock),  vol.  v.  p.  553. 
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in  Courayer,  On  the  Validity  of  the  English  Ordinations, 
appendix  v.  §  4,  p.  334,  et  seq.  (Eng.  trans.  1844), 
there  are  given  certain  certificates  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  document. 

II.  The  Diary  of  Archbishop  Parker,  also  preserved 
in  the  same  Library,  in  which  there  are  the  following 
words  : — 

"17  Decembr.  Anno  1559.  Consecratus  sum  in 
Archiepiscopum  Cantuar.  Heu  !  Heu  !  Domine  in  quae 
tempora  servasti  me  ?  Jam  veni  in  profundum  aquarum 
et  tempestas  demersit  me.  O  Domine  vim  patior, 
responde  pro  me  et  Spiritu  Tuo  principal!  confirma  me. 
Homo  enim  sum,  etc."  x 

III.  The  contemporary  testimony  of  Henry  Machyn, 
a  tradesman  living  in  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity  the 
Little,  by  Queenhithe,  who  kept  a  diary  in  which  the  fol 
lowing  entries  occur,  doubtless 2  made  at  the  very  time  : — 

"  [Parkjer  electyd  byshope  of  Canturbere. 

"  The  xvii  day  of  Desember  was  the  nuw  byshope  of 
[Canterbury]  doctur  Parker  was  mad[e]  ther  at  Lambeth. 

"  The  xx  day  of  Desember  a  for  non  was  Sant  Thomas 
evyn,  my  lord  of  Canterbure  whent  to  Bow  Chyrche 
and  ther  wer  v  nuw  byshopes  mad[e]." 

The  importance  of  this  testimony  is  great,  the  more  so 
as  it  could  not  have  been  written  with  any  controversial 
purpose;  for  in  that  case,  as  Canon  Estcourt  truly 
remarks,3  "it  would  have  been  quoted  as  authority  by 
some  one  or  other.  But  Strype,  who  made  extracts  from 
the  MS.,  passed  this  over,  and  it  remained  unnoticed 
till  some  time  after  the  publication  of  the  Diary  by  the 
Camden  Society." 

IV.  The  "Zurich  Letters,"4  written  at  the  time  by 
certain   persons   to   Reformers    living    at    Zurich,   and 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  that  canton.     These  letters 

1  Strype,  Parker.     Appendix,  p.   15  (edit.   1711)  gives  extracts 
from  this  diary.  2  Note  C,  p.  170. 

3  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed ^  p.  99. 
*  Note  D,  p.  170. 
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were  unknown  in  England  till  Burnet  had  an  attested 
copy  of  them  sent  to  him  in  1668,  from  which  he  printed 
extracts  with  no  view  to  the  question  under  consideration, 
and  were  not  published  /;/  extenso  till  1842.  These  letters 
give  testimony  of  great  weight  because  it  is  purely 
undesigned.  Private  individuals,  writing  to  their  friends 
of  matters  of  interest  at  home,  make  casual  allusions  to 
the  several  consecrations  of  the  several  Bishops,  including 
Parker,  thus  conclusively  proving  that  they  had  taken 
place.  Of  one  of  these  letters  Dr.  Lingard l  has  written 
that  the  "  testimony  of  the  Register  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  letter  from  Sampson  to  Bullinger,  of  the  date  of 
January  6th :  '  Consecratio  episcoporum  aliquorum  jam 
habita  est,  D.  Parker  Cantuariensis,  D.  Cox  Eliensis, 
D.  Grindal  Londoniensis,  D.  Sands  Vigorniensis  notos 
tibi  nomino.'  Now  what  can  be  opposed  to  this 
testimony?  It  is  a  letter  from  a  native  to  a  foreigner, 
detailing  the  passing  events  of  the  time,  and,  what  is 
more,  from  one  who  had  refused  a  Bishopric  because  he 
disapproved  of  Episcopacy,  writing  to  a  friend  of  the 
same  sentiments  on  that  subject  as  himself.  There  can 
be  no  suspicion  of  falsehood  on  the  part  of  Sampson, 
nor  can  there  be  of  forgery  on  the  part  of  any  other 
person.  For  the  letters  remained  unnoticed  in  the 
archives  of  Zurich,  till  they  were  called  for  by  Burnet, 
and  from  that  period  to  the  present  day2  the  testimony 
of  Sampson  has  escaped  the  observation  both  of  Burnet 
and  every  other  writer.  To  me,  then,  this  letter  alone 
appears  sufficient  to  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever." 

V.  A  memorandum  preserved  amongst  the  Foxe3 
Manuscripts  in  contemporary  handwriting  which,  as 
Canon  Estcourt  says,4  having  "been  unnoticed  till  the 
present  time,"  becomes  of  importance  "  as  evidence  of 
the  fact  of  the  consecration." 

1  Lingard,  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  The  Birmingham  Catholic 
Magazine^  vol.  v.  p.  777.  2  [i.e.  1834.] 

3  Harleian  MSS.^  419,  fol.  149 

4  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed ',  p.  99. 
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VI.  The  Life  of  Parker  in  the  De  Antiquitate  Britannica 
Ecclesice,1  published  in  1572,  in  which  the  date  of  his 
consecration  is  recorded. 

VII.  A  manuscript  note 2  in  a  copy  of  the  De  Antiqui 
tate  Brit.  Ecdesicz  (formerly  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,    but    now   in    the    Lambeth    Library   and 
labelled  ''MS.  959"),  by  John,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Archbishop,   giving,    amongst    other   particulars    of  his 
father's  history,  the  date  of  his  consecration.     Amongst 
a  considerable  number   of  manuscripts   interleaved  in 
this  copy  of  the  book  is  one  (numbered  58)  containing 
contemporary  testimony 3  to  the  fact  of  Parker's  conse 
cration,  giving  all  the  well-known  facts  with  accuracy 
and  care. 

VIII.  A  table  of  the  Consecration  of  Parker  himself 
and   the   Bishops   consecrated   by   him   from    1560   to 
1571-2,  printed  in  some  copies  of  the  De  Antiquitate 
Brit.  Ecclesice,  and  in  the  Puritan  "Lyfe"  (mentioned 
below),  towards  the  end  of  the  second  part;  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  on  the  margin  of  p.  541,  where  these 
consecrations  are   recorded,  there  is  this   note :    "  Has 
consecrationes  et  confirmationes  in  Registris  apparent."  4 

IX.  A  manuscript  amongst  the  papers  bequeathed  by 
Archbishop  Parker  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge, 
which   Estcourt   says5   is   "  the  original   MS.   of"   the 
"table"  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  "dated 
A.D.   1561"  (excepting,  of  course,  the  additions  which 
were   necessarily  made   as   time  went   on),   drawn    up 
probably  by  the  Archbishop's  order,6  and  with  "  his  own 
consecration  at  the  head "  of  the  list,  "  set  down  as  in 
the  Registers  on  the  i7th  of  December,  1559." 

1  Note  E,  p.  171. 

2  Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the 
English  Ordinations,  vol.  ii.  p.  522  (edit.  1728,  Eng.  trans.) 

3  Ibid.,  p.  523- 

4  Bramhall,  Works,  vol.  Hi.  p.  92,  Anglo-Catho.  Library. 

5  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  134, 
note  50.    It  is  printed  also  in  Strype's  Annals,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  230. 

?  Courayer,  of>.  d',.,  vol,  i.  p.  306  (edit.  1728). 
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X.  The  Historiola,  a  Latin   manuscript  also  in   the 
library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,1  declaring 
briefly   the  history   of  the   foundation   and  successive 
Masters  "  of  that  College  "  (of  whom  Parker  was  one), 
writ  by  the  Archbishop's   own  directions,   "  about  the 
year  1569,"  in  the  margin  of  the  older  copy  of  which 
there  is  this  note  :  "  Dies  consecrationis  Parkeri,  id  est 
17  Dec.,  1559,"  in  the  same  handwriting  as  that  of  the 
manuscript  itself,  viz.  that  of  John  Joscelyn,  Chaplain  to 
the  Archbishop. 

XI.  A  Puritan  Life  of  Parker,  purporting  to  be  a  trans 
lation  of  the  Histotiola,  which  Anthony  k  Wood  says 2 
was  made  by  a  thorough-paced  Separatist,  and  printed 
in  Holland  1574,  the  author  being  probably  one  John 
Stubbs  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

XII.  An   original  manuscript  certainly  belonging  to 
Parker  himself,3  entitled,  "  Transumptum  veterum  Sta- 
tutorum  et  Ordinationum    Curi?e   Metrop.  Cantuar.  de 
Arcubus  Londin  una  cum,  etc.,"  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Kalendar  wherein  the  Archbishop's  consecration  is  re 
corded,    "xvi.    Kal.   Januar.   Consecratio   Mat.    Parker 
Archiep.  Cantuar." 

XIII.  The  Archives  preserved  in  the  Rolls  Chapel 
and  Record  Office,  in  which,  amongst  other  papers,  are 
the  mandates4  to  consecrate  Parker  and  a  memorandum5 
of  his  consecration. 

XIV.  The  Register  of  the  Venerable  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  and  Metropolitical  Church  of 
Christ  at  Canterbury,  Guardians  of  the  Spiritualities  of 
the   Archbishopric  of  Canterbury  during   the  Vacancy 
of  the  Archiepiscopate  by  the  death  of  the  Lord  Cardinal 
Pole,  late   Archbishop  thereof,  in  which   are  recorded 
the  various  acts  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  said 

Strype,  Parker,  bk.  iv.  ch.  42,  p.  487  (edit.  1711). 
Athen.  Oxon.,  vol.  i.  fol.  589. 

Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the 
E  glish  Ordinations,  vol.  i.  pp.  266,  267  (edit.  1728). 

Dom.  Eliz.,  Sept.  9,  1559,  vol.  vi. ;  ibid.,  Dec.  6,  1859,  vol.  vii. 
Ibid.,  Dec.  17,  1559,  vol.  vii. 

C 
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Dean  and  Chapter  which  cease  on  the  Confirmation  of 
Parker,  the  last  (on  fol.  106)  being  dated  the  8th  of 
December,  1559,  being  the  institution  of  one  Thomas 
Kent  to  the  Rectory  of  Tetburne  in  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter,  "sede  vacante." 

XV.  Writs1  addressed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury  "sede  Archiepisc.  Cant  vacante,"  relating 
to    inductions    into    benefices,    dated    September    27, 
October  6,  October  9,  1559. 

XVI.  Royal  Letters  Patent  directed  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter    of    Canterbury    "  sede    vacante    Episcopatus 
Londin.,"  dated  November  20  [1559 2],  presenting  John 
Pilkington  to  the  Prebend  of  Mapesbury  in  St.  Paul's, 
which  implies  also  the  vacancy  of  the  See  of  Canterbury 
at  that  date,  compared  with  similar  Letters  Patent 8  pre 
senting  David  Pade  to  the  Prebend  of  Sneating  in  the 
same  cathedral,  dated  December  18  [1559*],  addressed  to 
Matthew,  "permissione  Divina  Cantuar.  Archiepiscopo, 
sede  vacante  Episcopatus  Londin.,"  Parker  having  been 
consecrated  on  the  previous  day,  December  17,  1559. 

XVII.  Similar  letters  directed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Canterbury  "sede  vacante   Episcopatus   Meneven," 
dated  December  TO  [1559  *],  which  shows  that  the  See  of 
Canterbury  was  also  vacant  at  that  date. 

XVIII.  The   Register   of  the   Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury,  recording  the  Probate  of  Wills  in  the  name 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  Guardians  of 
the  Spiritualities  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  "  sede  .vacante,"  during  which  period  Doctor  W. 
Haddon  acted  as  the  officer  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
until  December  10,  1559,  on  which  day  intelligence  of 
Parker's    confirmation   would   be   received ;    and   from 
thence  to  the  i5th  inclusive  in  the  name  of  "Mathgei 

1  Rymer,  Fxdera,  pp.  542-544. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  xv.  p.  584.  3  Ibid.,  vol.  xv.  p.  584. 

*  Cp.  Reg.  Grinded  (ap.  Newcourt,  vol.  i.  p.  211). 
5  Cp.  Bramhall's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  2 17,  note  a  (A.  W.  Haddan), 
Anglo-Cath.  Library. 
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permissione  Divina  Cantuariensis  Archiepiscopi  decti  ct 
confirmati"  and  in  that  of  Parker,  without  the  additional 
clause  after  December  lyth:  which  facts  prove  that 
Parker  was  " confirmed"  prior  to  the  loth,  and  conse 
crated  before  the  i8th  of  December,  1559 ;  in  accordance 
with  which  we  find  that  all  instruments  from  the  i8th, 
and  not  before,  are  dated  in  the  first  year  of  his  Con 
secration.  For  example,  the  Patent  granted  to  Haddon 
to  continue  in  his  office  as  judge  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  is  dated  ic  22  Decembr.  An.  Dom.  1559,  et  nostrae 
Consecrationis  An.  i°." x 

XIX.  Commissions  directed  to  Parker  himself  as  a 
consecrated  Bishop  for  the  confirmation  and  consecra 
tion  of  Edmund  Grindal 2  to  the  Bishopric  of  London ; 
Richard  Cox3  to  that  of  Ely;  Edwin  Sandys4  to  that 
of  Worcester;    Richard  Davis5  to  that  of  St.  Asaph; 
and  Rowland  Meyrick6  to  that  of  Bangor,  dated  the  i8th 
day  of  December,   1559,  i.e.  the  day  after   the   Arch 
bishop's  consecration. 

XX.  The  entries  in  Parker's  Register,  one  of  which, 
under  date  December  i2th  (i.e.  three  days  after  his  con 
firmation),  records  a  Collation  to  a  Benefice 7  by  him  as 
*'  elect  and  confirmed,"  which  compare  with  the  commis 
sion8  from  "Math.  Divina  permissione  Cant.  Archiep." 
for  the  confirmation  of  Grindal,  Cox,  Sandys,  and  Mey 
rick,  dated  December  18,  1559,  t\e.  the  day  following  that 
of  his  consecration  :  "  Dat  in  manerio  nostro  Lambethe 
Winton   Dicec.    18   die   mensis    Dec.    1559,  et  nostrae 
consecrationis  An.  i°."     The  conclusion  obviously  to  be 
drawn   from   this   comparison   is,  that  on  the   i2th  of 
December,    1559,    Parker  was   only   "elect   and    con 
firmed,"  and  on  the  i8th  he  had  been  consecrated;  the 
only  Sunday  between  those  dates  was  the  lyth,  therefore 
he  was  consecrated  on  that  day. 

1  Reg.  Curia  Prarog.,  fol.  2.  2  Rolls  Patents,  2  Eliz.,  p.  14. 

3  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  xv.  552,  553.             *  Ibid.,  vol.  xv.  550. 

5  Ibid.,  vol.  xv.  551,  552.  9  Ibid.,  vol.  xv.  552. 

T  Reg.  Parker,  vol.  i.  fol.  340.7.  8  Ibid.,  fol.  I2a.  •«*! 
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XXI.  Camden,  whose  testimony  is  important,  as  he 
was  born  in  1551,  and  was  conversant  with  the  events 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  whose  position  as  an  historical 
authority1   is    admitted,    in    his   Annales  Eliz.    (p.    38) 
chronicles  Parker's  consecration  at  Lambeth  by  the  four 
Bishops  named  in  the  Register,  as  well  as  the  consecra 
tion  of  Grindal  and  others  by  Parker. 

XXII.  The  testimony  of  the  Roman  writer  Stapleton, 
which  is  as  follows  : — "  In  the  first  year  of  our  gratious 
Queene  the  Acte  of  Parliament  for  making  and  con 
secrating  of  Bisshoppes  made  the  28  [an  error  for  "25"] 
of  King  Henrye  was  revived;   and  yet  the  Bisshoppes 
were  ordered  not  according  to  the  acte  but  according  to 
an  acte  made  in  Kinge  Ed  ward  e  his  dayes,  and  repelled 
by  Queene  Marye  and  not  revived  the  sayde  first  yeare."  2 
This,  as  Canon  Estcourt  says,  "  is  a  clear  assertion  that 
the  Elizabethan  Bishops  were  consecrated  according  to 
the  Act  5  &  6  Edw.  VI."  8 

XXIII.  The  Act  8  Eliz.,  cap.  i,  passed  in  consequence 
of  the  plea  in  Bonner  v.  Home,  that  the  Ordinal  of 
Edward  VI.,  which  had  been  abrogated  by  i  Mary,  sess. 
2,  cap.  2,  had  never  been  legally  restored — an  Act  which 
must  have  reference  to  Parker  as  well  as  to  the  other 
Bishops,  because  it  refers  to  the  "Supplentes"  clause 
which  was  inserted  in  the  commission  for  his  Confirmation 
and  Consecration  alone,  and  not  in  any  of  the  succeeding 
ones.  Dr.  Lingard,  having  quoted  a  portion  of  this  Act, 
says,  "  On  this  extract  I  will  merely  observe  that,  if 
Parker  had  never  received  consecration  according  to  the 
Ordinal  of  King  Edward,  this  Act  was  passed  in  vain. 

1  The  accuracy  of  Camden's  information  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  which  Heylin  states  (Ecclcsia  Restaurata,  p.  132.     Lond. 
1670)  viz.  that  he   "received  all  his  choice  intelligence  from  Sir 
William  Cecil,  better  known  in  his  last  times  by  the  name  of  Lord 
Burleigh. " 

2  Preface  to  a  Counter  Haste  to  M.  Home's  Vague  Blasts  against 
M.  Fakenhani)  fo!.  <)b  (Louvain>  1567). 

8  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed^  p. 
126. 
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In  that  case,  neither  was  he  a  lawful  Bishop,  nor  any  one 
consecrated  by  him."1  ''Cecil  and  his  colleagues  must 
have  been  the  veriest  dolts  on  the  face  of  the  earth  if, 
in  order  to  give  an  indisputable  title  to  the  new  Bishops, 
they  made  that  title  rest,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  on  a 
consecration  according  to  the  Ordinal  of  Edward  VI., 
which  consecration  they  were  aware  had  never  taken 
place."  2  And,  as  Canon  Estcourt  says,  "  Unless  .  .  . 
there  were  certain  Letters  Patent  to  be  acted  upon,  and 
certain  consecrations  actually  done  in  virtue  thereof, 
and  those  consecrations  conducted  according  to  the 
order  of  5  &  6  Edw.  VI. ,  the  Act  would  be  useless,  and 
Parker  and  his  colleagues  would  derive  no  benefit  from 
it.  ...  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  stultified  themselves  in  this  manner."  3 

XXIV.  The  statement  made  by  Bishop  O'Harte* 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  sole  ground  on 
which  they  (the  Romanists)  could  object  to  the  status 
of  Anglican  Bishops  was  that  they  had  not  been 
approved  (adsciti)  by  the  Pope ;  a  statement  made  four 
years  after  the  Consecration  of  Parker  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Edmund  Grindal  as  Bishop  of  London,  and 
of  other  Prelates,  and  which  shows  that  such  Consecra 
tions  had  taken  place,  as  otherwise  the  objection  taken 
to  the  position  of  the  Bishops  of  England  would  have 
been  that  they  had  not  been  consecrated?  and  not  that  they 
did  not  possess  jurisdiction. 

The  evidence  here  given  is  so  clear  that  the  Roman 
writer,  Canon  Estcourt,  admits  that  "we  may  take  it 
as  proved  that  the  Queen's  Commission  of  December 
6th  is  a  genuine  document,  that  it  was  duly  executed 
on  the  pth  of  the  same  month  as  to  the  confirmation, 

1  Lingard,  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham  Cathclic 
Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  714.  2  Ibid.,  pp.  777,  778. 

*  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p, 
100. 

4  Quoted  below,  p.  125,  et  sea,.,  and  vide  note  J,  ibid., 

5  Vide  injra^  p.  126. 
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and  on  the  lyth  as  to  the  consecration;  [and]  that 
Parker's  consecration  did  take  place  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  Register."  l  And  again,  4<  With  regard 
to  Parker's  consecration  we  have  found  that,  as  an 
historical  fact,  it  is  most  certain  that  it  took  place  on 
the  1 7th  of  December,  1559,  according  to  the  descrip 
tion  in  the  Register."  -  To  conclude,  as  Dr.  Ig.  Von 
Dollinger  said  at  the  "  Bonn  Conference,"  in  1875, 
"  The  fact  that  Parker  was  consecrated  by  four  rightly 
consecrated  bishops,  rite  ct  legitime,  with  imposition 
of  hands  and  the  necessary  words,  is  so  well  attested 
that,  if  one  chooses  to  doubt  this  fact,  one  could  with 
the  same  right  doubt  ten  thousand  facts."  3  Or,  in  the 
words  of  Courayer,  "  Everything  concurs  to  set  the  Truth 
in  so  great  a  light,  that  if  the  fact  of  the  Lambeth 
Ordination  is  not  above  all  doubt,  one  must  renounce 
acknowledging  anything  certain  in  history."  4 

1  Estcourt,  op.  cit.,  p.  114.  a  Ibid.,  p.  371. 

3  Report  of  the  Bonn  Conference,  1875,  p.  96  (Eng.  trans*). 

4  Courayer,  A  Defence  oj  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the 
English  Ordinations,  vol.  i.  p.  235  (edit.    1728,  Eng.   trans.).     It 
may  be  added  that  Dr.  Cyriacus,  the  learned  "  Orthodox  "  Greek 
ecclesiastical  historian,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  freely  admits 
Parker's  Consecration,   of  which  he  has  no  doubt  (vide   Church 
Quarterly  Review^  July,  1882,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  324,  S25)- 


CHAPTER   II. 


OF   THE   NAGS    HEAD    FABLE. 

THE  story  known  as  the  "Nag's  Head  Fable"  made  its 
first  appearance  in  1604 — that  is,  forty-five  years  after 
the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker  had  taken  place — 
in  a  controversial  work l  by  one  John  Holywood  (or 
Christopherus  a  Sacrobosco),  published  at  Antwerp. 
This  was  the  first  denial  of  the  "fact"  that  the  con 
secration  of  Parker  had  taken  place.  Up  to  that  time, 
Roman  controversialists  admitted  that  such  a  ceremony 
had  taken  place,  but  denied,  on  various  grounds,  its 
validity  and  legality.  When  we  remember  that  the 
writers  in  question  delighted  to  make  use  of  the  most 
irritating  language,  and  to  heap  ridicule  and  disgrace 
upon  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church,  couched  in  the 
bitterest  terms,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that,  had  they 
known  of  the  ridiculous  farce  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  at  the  Nag's  Head,  they  would  "  have  taunted 
Parker,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  with  the  deceit  he  had 
practised,  of  pretending  to  the  world  that  he  had 
been  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  whereas  no  such  cere 
mony  had  ever  taken  place."2  And  the  same  Roman 
historian  says,  "I  have  travelled  through  .  .  .  the 
*  Confutation '  and  the  '  Detection '  of  Harding,  the 
'  Counterblast '  and  the  '  Promptuarium  Catholicum '  of 

1  De  Investigation*   Verd  et  Visib.   Christi.  Eccl.,  cap.  iv.  pp. 
17-19  (Antwerp,  1604). 

2  Lingard,  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the   Birmingham    Catholic 
Magazine,  vol.  v,  p.  712. 
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Stapleton ;  and  the  '  Motives '  of  Bristow ;  and  the 
4  History '  of  Sanders  ;  and  I  affirm,  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction  from  those  who  have  done  as  much,  that 
not  one  of  these  writers  has  ever  alluded  to  the  supposed 
consecration  at  the  Nag's  Head."1  Further  evidence 
that  no  one  had  heard  of  this  fable  until  Holyvvood 
published  it,  is  to  be  found  in  these  two  facts : 2  (i)  that 
Kellison,  who  in  1616  relates  it  in  his  book  Examen 
Noi'ce  Rcformationis,  does  not  in  any  way  allude  to  it  in 
his  English  Survey  of  the  New  Religion ,  published  in 
1603,  i.e.  before  Holywood  first  promulgated  the  story; 
and  (2)  also  that  Bristow,  as  is  clear  from  his  work 
(referred  to  by  Lingard  in  the  quotation  given  above) 
Motives  to  the  Catholic  Faith^  published  in  1574  and 
1589,  knew  nothing  of  it,  whilst  in  what  professes  to  be 
a  Latin  translation  by  Worthington  of  his  work  (Anti- 
haret.  Motiva)  published  in  1608,  after  his  death,  and 
four  years  after  the  appearance  of  Holy  wood's  work, 
there  is  interpolated  an  apparent  allusion  to  it,3  which, 
it  may  be  added,  is  quoted  by  Le  Quien,  a  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  as  from  Bristow  in  1567  !  *  The  version 
of  the  story  most  frequently  adopted  by  Roman  con 
troversialists  is  that  given  in  Champney's  work  De  Voca- 
tione  Mi?iistrorttm?  published  at  Douay  in  1616,  which, 
together  with  that  set  out  by  Fitzsimon,6  presents  the 
legend  in  its  most  detailed  form.  The  fable  is  as 
follows  :  "  In  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
Catholic  Bishops  being  deprived  and  committed  to 
prison,"  those  who  were  nominated  and  elected  to  take 

1  Lingard,  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham   Catho.ic 
Magazine,  vol.  v.  pp.  778,  779. 

2  Browne,  The  Story  of  the  Ordination  of  our  First  Bishops  in 
Q.   Elizabeth's  Reign  at  the  Nag's  Head  proved  to  be  a  Fable,  ch.  i. 
p.  15  (edit.  1731). 

3  Antikatret.  Motives,  Motiv  24,  pp.  266-277. 

4  Cp.  Bramhall's  Works,  vol. -iii.  p.  125,  note/ (A.  W.  Haddan), 
Anglo-Cath.  Library. 

6  De  Vocatione  Ministrorum,  ch.  xiv.  pp.  497,  et  seq. ;  and  Eng 
lish  edit.,  ch.  xiv.  pp.  194,  et  seq. 

6  ErittanomachiaMinistrorunt,  etc.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  5,  pp,3i6,  et  seq, 
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their  Sees — fifteen  in  number1 — met  by  appointment  in 
London,  at  the  Nag's  Head  at  Cheapside.  "Thither 
came  also,  by  invitation,  Kitchin,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
very  ancient  and  decrepit,  and  a  weak  and  timorous  man. 
By  him  the  new  candidates  expected  to  be  ordained." 
But  Bonner,  at  this  time  in  prison,  hearing  of  this, 
"  threatened  Llandaff  with  excommunication  if  he 
ordained  them,"  and,  being  frightened  by  the  message, 
he  declined.  The  new  candidates,  being  thus  deceived 
in  their  expectations,  began  to  revile  the  old  man,  "  some 
saying,  *  This  doating  old  fool  thinks  we  shall  not  be 
Bishops  except  we  be  greased,'  ridiculing  both  the 
ancient  Bishops  and  the  Catholic  ceremony  of  consecra 
tion."  They  then  applied  to  an  Irish  Archbishop,2  at  that 
time  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  whom  Talbot 3  names  as 
Richard  Creagh,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  promising  him 
liberty  and  a  good  reward  if  he  would  consecrate  them, 
but  he  refused.  "  Being  thus  disappointed  of  a  con- 
secrator,  they  were  forced,"  says  Champney,4  "  to  take 
new  measures,  and  addressed  themselves  to  Scorye,  an 
apostate  monk,  who,  under  Edward  VI.,  had,  without  any 
consecration  (as  will  soon  appear),  unlawfully  possessed 
himself  of  a  Bishopric,  to  be  ordained  by  him.  He  who 
with  his  religious  habit  had  laid  aside  all  conscience 
soon  did  the  business.  They  all  kneeling  before  him, 
he  laid  the  Bible  upon  each  of  their  heads,  and  said, 
'  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Word  of  God 
sincerely,'  and  so  they  rose  up  all  Bishops."  Fitzsimon,5 
however,  in  his  version  narrates  that  Scory,  bidding 
"  them  all  fall  down  upon  their  knees,  and  then,  taking 
Parker  by  the  hand,  says,  Up  rise,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  again  in  like  manner  to  Grindall,  Up 

1  Vide  Champney,  De  Vocatione  Ministrorum,  ch.  xiv,  p.  194, 
ch.  xvi.  p.  203  (Eng.  edit.)  ;  ch.  xv.  p.  532  (Latin  edit.). 

2  Fitzsimon,  Brittanomachia  Ministrorum,  p.  321  ;  cf.  Kellison, 
Exanien  Novcz  Reformationis,  p.  165. 

3  Talbot,  Nullity  of  Prelatick  Clergy,  ch.  vii.  §  ix.  p.  66, 


*  Op.  «V.,  Eng.,  p.  194;  cp.  Latin,  p. 
?  Loc,  cit, 
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rise,  Lord  Bishop  of  London ;  so  to  Horn,  Up  rise, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester;  and  then  to  Sands,  Up 
rise,  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester  ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  But 
this  was  not  the  end  of  the  play,  which  it  is  of  great 
importance  not  to  conceal;  for  it  was  not  fit  that  our 
unhappy  Ischyras  should  return  from  the  tavern  un 
rewarded,  but  should  for  this  worthy  action  be  promoted 
to  the  Bishoprick  of  Hereford.  But  who  could  give  it 
to  the  ambitious  apostate?  You  need  not  ask  that 
question ;  in  such  an  irregular  ordination,  no  wonder  if, 
by  a  strange  prodigy,  the  Father  be  begotten  by  one  of 
his  own  Sons."  "  And  so,  as  Holywood  says,  The  chil 
dren  are  born  without  a  father,  and  the  Father  is  begotten 
by  the  children,  a  thing  never  heard  of  in  any  age  before." 

There  are  several  versions  of  this  legend,1  the  absurdity 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  following  facts  :— 

I.  Not  one  of  its  narrators  produce  any  written 
authority  whatever  on  which  to  ground  it,  all  depend 
upon  hearsay  for  their  story,  which,  though  it  differs 
in  each  relation  thereof,  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
from  one  Thomas  Neal;a  who,  according  to  Champney, 
was  of  the  family  of  Bonner,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
sent  by  him  to  "deliver  the  message  before  mentioned 
to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  withal  to  attend  there  to 
see  the  end  of  the  business."  The  worthlessness  of 
this  "  testimony  "  is  plain,  for  (a)  Thomas  Neal  died 3 
fourteen  years  before  the  fiction  was  first  produced,  and 
never  left  any  writing  on  the  subject,  which,  since  he 
was  an  educated  man, 4  occupying  a  responsible  position, 
he  would  certainly  have  done,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
and  not  merely  contented  himself  with  relating  vivd 

1  Note  F,  p.  172.  _  z  Note  G,  p.  173. 

3  Neal  died  in   1590,  at  Cassington,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he 
lived  in  great  privacy  from  1569  till  his  death  [Wood,  Athen.  Oxon., 
vol.  i.  pp.  576-8]. 

4  Neal  was  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Bonner,  Rector  of  Thenforth, 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,    1558  to  1569,  and  was 
an  author  and  orientalist  of  distinction  (Courayer,  On  the  Validity 
of  English  Ordinations ;  Eng.  trans.,  1844;  Editor's  note  c,  \\  372). 
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voce  a  story  which,  if  true,  would  have  been  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  (b)  Neal  occupies  in  Fitzsimon's 
version  a  different  position  to  that  assigned  him  by 
Champney,  that  writer  saying  that  "he  came  from 
Oxford  on  purpose  to  see  "  the  mock  consecration,  and 
not  mentioning  him,  as  also  do  neither  Holywrood  or 
Kellison,  in  connection  with  Bonner ;  (c)  It  is  utterly 
inconceivable  that  the  Bishops,  had  they  chosen  a 
tavern  for  such  a  ceremony,  would  have  done  so  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Bonner, 
a  strong  upholder  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction,  or  would 
have  admitted  to  be  present,  as  a  witness  of  a  proceeding 
which  it  would  have  been  so  much  to  their  interest  to 
conceal,  a  person  so  intimately  connected  with  Bonner  as 
Neal  was ;  (d)  Lastly,  had  Neal,  "  Chaplain  to  Bonner," 
known  anything  of  the  mock  consecration  at  the  Nag's 
Head,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  he 
would  have  been  able,  by  his  evidence  with  regard  to  it, 
in  the  case  Bonner  v.  Home,1  to  have  gained  the 
cause  for  his  master,  and,  at  the  same  time,  been  the 
means  of  ejecting  Home  from  a  Bishopric  to  which  he 
would  have  had  no  right  by  either  the  law  of  the  Church 
or  the  law  of  the  land. 

II.  Bishop  Bonner,  who  is  supposed  by  the  retailers 
of  the  fable  to  have  had  knowledge  of  the  mock  con 
secration,  certainly  knew  nothing  of  it,  for  not  merely 
would  his  pleading  thereof  in  the  case  just  referred  to 
have  been  a  complete  justification  for  his  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  of  supremacy  when  tendered  him  by  Home, 
but  the  pleas  made  by  his  counsel  in  that  cause,  as  Dr. 
Lingard  has  pointed  out,2  presuppose  that  both  Parker 
and   Home   had    been   consecrated    according   to   the 
Ordinal  of  Edward  VI. 

III.  The  writers  who  give  the  legend  disagree  as  to 
the  persons  who  are  said  to  have  been  so  "  consecrated." 

1  Note  H,  p.  175. 

2  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham  Catholic  Magazine^ 
vol.  v.  p.  714. 
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Whilst  Wadsworth,1  for  instance,  says  that  only  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  consecrate  certain 
Bishops,  and  admits  that  Parker  was  consecrated  at 
Lambeth  as  recorded  in  the  Register;  Champney  names2 
fifteen  whom  he  asserts  were  "  consecrated  "  at  the  Nag's 
Head,  being  all  that  were  appointed  to  the  vacant  Bis 
hoprics  ;  the  writer  of  the  Preface  to  Parson's  Discussion 
names  Sands,  Home,  Grindal,  Jewell,  and  others,  but 
not  Parker;  Fitzsimon  says,  Parker,  Grindal,  Home, 
Sands  and  the  rest ;  and  Kellison  merely  speaks  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  mock  bishops.  Then  these  writers  also  dis 
agree  in  their  versions  as  to  the  "  Matter"  and  "  Form" 
used.  Champney  says  that  Scory  laid  a  Bible  on  their 
heads  and  said,  "  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  word 
of  God  sincerely ;  "  whilst,  according  to  Fitzsimon,  Scory 
merely  took  each  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Up  rise,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Canterbury,"  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  Le 
Quien,3  a  Roman  controversialist — it  is  worth  noting  as 
showing  that  he  perceived  this  fundamental  disagree 
ment  to  be  fatal  to  the  value  of  the  legend — "  reconciled  " 
these  two  inconsistent  accounts  in  the  following  way  :  he 
first  set  out  the  Latin  text  of  Champney,  leaving  out  the 
words,  "  and  so  they  rose  up  all  Bishops,"  and  then  added 
Fitzsimon's  "variation,". and  proceeds  in  the  next  words 
to  say,  "  This  history,  such  as  I  have  just  now  related, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Anthony  Champney, 
Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  De  Vocatione  Ministrorum,  cap. 
14,  p.  497,"  thus  making  the  passage  to  appear  to  be 
one  continued  relation,  and  not  composed  of  two  in 
consistent  accounts,  of  the  same  supposed  event. 

IV.  Scory,  who  is  said,  by  Hollywood  and  Fitzsimon, 
to  have  been  "consecrated"  by  his  own  children,  i.e.  by 
those  whom  he  himself  had  just  consecrated,  had  been 

1  Letter  to  W.  Bedell  from  Spain,  dated  April  1,1615,  published 
by  Bedell  in  1624,  under  the  title  of  Copies  of  Certain  Letters  between 
fames  Wadsworth  and  W.  BedelL 

2  Champney,  De  Voca.  Minis.  ;  loc.  cit.  supra,  p.  25. 

8  Le  Quien,  Nullitt  des  Ordinat.  Angli canes,  vol.  i.  pp.  187,  1 83, 
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already  duly  consecrated   Bishop  of  Rochester  in  the 
reign   of    Edward   VL,    on   the    3oth   day   of  August, 

I55*-1 

V.  There  was  no  difficulty  in   obtaining  competent 
Consecrators,  for  there  were  available  not  only  the  four 
Bishops  named  in  the  mandate,  who  actually  consecrated, 
but  also  several  Irish  Bishops,  all  of  whom,2  save  two, 
conformed  and  retained  their  sees  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
amongst  whom  was  H.  Curwen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
who  had  been  consecrated  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and 
was  translated  to  Oxford  in  1567 — a  friend  of  Parker, 
with  whom  he  kept  up  correspondence.3 

VI.  No  Irish  Archbishop  was  in  prison  in  England, 
either  in  the  Tower  or  elsewhere,  when  the  Nag's  Head 
consecration  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  and  Richard 
Creagh,  who  is  named  by  Talbot,4  was  not  even  made 
titular   Archbishop   of  Armagh   till  St.    Patrick's    Day, 
1563  (or  I5645),  i.e.  four  years  afterwards,  and  was  not 
imprisoned  for  the  first  time  till  1564. 

VII.  No  date  is  given  by  any  of  the  original  relators 
of  the  fable,  except  Champney,  who,  with  singular  want 
of  circumspection,  states   that   the   mock   consecration 
took  place  before  the  Qth  of  September,  which  was  the 
date  of  the  first  commission  issued  for  the  Confirmation 
and  Consecration  of  Parker,  so  that,  according,  to  this 
writer,  Parker  was  actually  made  Archbishop  before  any 
mandate  was  out  for  the  purposes  just  named,  and  also 
before  Parker's  correspondence  with  Cecil,  as  to  how  he 
was   to   be  consecrated   after   the  refusal   of  the  three 
Bishops   had    rendered   the    first   commission   useless.6 
Moveover,  the  alleged  date  of  the  supposed  mock  cere 
mony  is  inconsistent  with  the  following  deeds,  which 

1  Regist.  Cranmer,  fol.  333. 

2  Cp.  Mason,    Vindic.  Ecd.   Angl^   Lindsay's   trans.,  Editor's 
pref.,  pp.  cxviii.,  et  seq.  (edit.  1728). 

3  Strype,  Parker,  bk.  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  45  (edit.  1711). 

4  Fitzsimon  also  conjectures  that  the  Archbishop  referred  to  in 
the  Legend  was  Creagh  (Brittanomachia,  p.  320). 

6  De  Vita  Rich.  Creagh,  pp.  32,  33.  8   Vide  supra,  p.  10. 
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are  still  extant:  (i)  Parker's  Writ,  convening  the  Con 
vocation  of  London,  in  the  year  1562,  dated  November 
27,  1562,  "et  nostrae  Consecrationis  An.  3°"  and  (2)  his 
orders  made  at  his  visitation  of  the  Cathedral  at  Canter 
bury  dated  October  17,  1573,  "et  nostrae  Consecrationis 
An.  14°."  Had  the  Nag's  Head  "consecration,"  in 
September,  really  taken  place,  these  deeds  would  have 
been  dated  the  4th  and  i5th  year  of  his  Consecration 
respectively,  whilst  the  actual  phrase  used  is  consistent 
with  and  corroborates  the  date  of  his  Consecration  at 
Lambeth,  December  17,  1559.  Besides  which,  the 
evidence  of  the  Register  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Can 
terbury,  sede  vacante  (vide  p.  1 7  huj.  op.),  and  that  of  the 
Register  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  sede 
vacante  (vide  p.  18  Jmj.  op.),  is  conclusive  on  the  point. 

VIII.  The  inherent  improbability  of  the  whole  story, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  both  Parker  and  the 
authorities,  as  is  clear  from  the  correspondence  already 
referred  to,1  were  anxious  that  the  consecration  should 
be  performed  with  all  due  regularity. 

IX.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  Parker  and  the  other 
Bishops  elect  would  have  chosen  a  tavern2  as  the  place 
of    their    consecration    when,   not    only  were    all   the 
cathedrals  and  churches  in  the  land  at   their   disposal, 
but  also  there  were  in  London  itself  "  Peculiars  "  of  Can 
terbury,  exempt  therefore  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  even  supposing,  which  is  improbable, 
they  would  attach  any  importance  to  the  "  threatenings  " 

1    Vide  supra,  p.  10. 

*  The  "foundation"  for  the  idea  of  the  Nag's  Head  fable  is 
supposed  by  Fuller  (Church  History  of  Britain,  bk.  ix.  p.  62, 
edit.  1655)  and  Heylin  (Ecclesia  Kestatirata,  p.  121,  edit.  1661) 
to  have  been  suggested  to  the  concoctors  thereof  by  the  custom 
which  existed  of  inviting  the  commissioners  and  judges,  after  the 
ceremony  of  Confirmation  had  taken  place  at  St.  Mary  Arches, 
to  dinner  at  the  Nag's  Head,  which  was  near  to  that  church,  and 
which  these  authors  say  was  the  case  after  the  Confirmation  of 
Parker,  at  which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  Parker  was  not  personally 
present,  being  confirmed  by  proxy  (vide  supra,  p.  12). 
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of  Bonner  who  had  been  "  deprived  ; "  and  it  may  be 
added  that  one  of  these  "Peculiars"  is  the  church  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  Cheapside,  near  to  which  the  Nag's 
Head  Tavern  was.  This  absurdity  was  perceived  by  Le 
Quien,  who  in  his  relation  of  the  fable  changed  the 
11  tavern "  into  a  fine  house  with  a  chapel,1  giving  as 
his  authority  for  his  statement  the  following  reference 
to  the  index  to  Kellison's  work  against  Sutcliffe : 
"  English  Bishops  consecrated  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Nag's 
Head  Tavern,  3 1  B."  On  referring  to  the  page  given  it 
is  found  that  Kellison  is  making  a  jest,  and  says  that 
the  "Nag's  Head"  was  "a  fit  church  for  such  a 
consecration." 2 

X.  Again,  the  Bishops  elect  would  never  have  been  so 
wanting  in  common  sense  as  to  have  agreed  to  an  im 
posture  which  not  only  would  inevitably  be  found  out, 
but  also  would  not  have  given  them,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  full  possession  of  their  Bishoprics, 
and  would  have  rendered  all  concerned  in  it  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  Prczmunire. 

XL  The  fable  flatly  contradicts  as  regards  time, 
place,  consecrator,  mode  and  form  of  consecration  and 
persons  consecrated,  all  the  independent  records,  civil  as 
well  as  ecclesiastical,  regarding  the  consecration  of  the 
persons  who  are  said  to  have  gone  through  the  farce  at 
the  Nag's  Head.3 

XII.  It  is  plain  that  Heath,  Bonner,  and  the  other 
Bishops  "  deprived"  by  Elizabeth,  knew  nothing  of  "the 
Nag's  Head  "  ceremony,  for  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Queen,4  dated  December  4,  1559,  i.e.  three  months  after 
the  date  of  the  supposed  farce,  in  which  they  make  no 
mention  of  it,  whereas  if  it  had  taken  place  they  would 
most  certainly  have  done  so.  Further,  that  they  made 

1  Le  Quien,  Nullite  des  Ordinal.  Anglicanes,  vol.  i.  p,  218. 

8  Kellison,  Reply  to  Sutcliffe,  p.  31. 

8  Cp.  Courayer,  Validity  of  the  English  Ordinations,  p.  44,  Eng. 
trans.,  1844. 

*  Strype,  Annals  of  the  Reformation  under  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
pt.  i.  p.  147  (edit.  1709). 
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no  mention  of  any  such  proceeding  in  a  letter  which  they 
afterwards  addressed  to  Parker J  is  clear  from  Parker's 
reply  thereto,  dated  March  26,  1560,  in  which  he  gives 
an  answer  to  the  particulars  of  it  in  order.  They  could 
not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  matter  had  it  really  taken 
place,  inasmuch  as  the  chaplain  of  one  of  them,  sent 
by  his  master  to  the  place,  was  said  to  have  been  an 
eye-witness  of  it,  and  had  they  known  it  they  would 
certainly  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  show  how  men 
who  had  rejected  the  Papal  authority  had  taken  upon 
themselves  to  make  "  Bishops  "  in  a  way  which  could  not 
fail  to  bring  upon  them  the  contempt  and  reprobation  of 
the  whole  Christian  world.  That  'they  did  not  do  so 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  story  is  an  impudent 
fabrication. 

XIII.  The  fable  misrepresents  the  action  of  Kitchin, 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who,  as  is   admitted  both   by 
Sanders    and   Harding,3    conformed   and    retained   his 
bishopric  till  1563. 

XIV.  Lastly,  when  the  fiction  was  first  put  forward, 
the  aged  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who  (then  being  twenty- 
three  years  of  age)  had  been,  as  a  connection 8  of  Parker's, 
present  at  the  actual  consecration  in  Lambeth  chapel, 
being  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  when  the  story 
was   brought   before   it,   declared   it  to   be  false,4  and 
referred  in  confirmation  of  his  statement  to  the  account 
which  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  time  and  given  by  the 
Archbishop  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.     The 
King  thereupon  sent  for  it,  and  it  was  found  to  corrobo 
rate  the  Earl's  statement,  and  it  may  be  added  that  his 

1  Strype,  Parker,  p.  67  (edit.  1711). 

2  Sanders,  De  Origin.  Schisma.  Anglic.,  lib.  ii.  pp.  260,  261  (edit. 
1586);  and  Harding,  Confut.  Apolog.,  pt.  vi.  cap.  2;  cp.   Collier, 
Eccl.  Hist.,  vol.  vi.  p.  240  (edit.  1852). 

8  Through  his  wife,  who  was  a  Carey,  Parker's  grandmother 
being  of  that  stock  ;  see  for  the  facts,  Lee,  Validity  of  the  Holy 
Orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  180,  note  *. 

4  Mason,  Vindic.  Eccl.  Angl.,  ch.  vii.  p.  287  (Lindsay's  trans., 
edit.  1728). 
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son's  chaplain  also  declared  that  the  said  Earl  had  often 
related  to  his  father  and  the  then  Earl  the  same  account 
of  the  consecration  at  Lambeth.1 

No-withstanding  the  absurdity  of  the  "  Nag's  Head 
Fable,"  and  the  complete  refutation  it  has  received,  it  is 
still  insinuated  as  an  argument  against  the  Anglican 
Church,  as,  for  example,  by  Shouppe,  in  his  Elementa 
Theolog.  Dogmaticce?  a  work  widely  used  by  Romanists  ; 
in  fact,  Roman  controversialists  revive  it,  apparently, 
at  recurring  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  beguiling  the 
unwary.  The  more  learned  writers  on  the  Roman  side, 
however,  now  admit  the  story  to  be  false.  To  name, 
for  example,  but  four  writers  :— 

First :  Canon  Estcourt,  in  a  letter  to  the  Weekly 
Register,  December  27,  1865,  said,  "There  is  no  con 
temporary  evidence  of  any  kind  to  support  it.  ... 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ceremony  took  place  at 
Lambeth  on  December  17,  1559.  Machyn's  Diary  is 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  this  fact,  having  been  written 
by  its  author  and  edited  by  Mr.  Nichols  without  any 
controversial  end  in  view.  There  seems  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  service  used  on  the  occasion  was  that  of 
the  Second  Book  of  King  Edward,  and  I  may  state  that 
both  Dr.  Lingard  and  Canon  Tierney  believe  these  facts 
to  be  beyond  question,  whose  judgment  as  historians  is 
of  great  value."  And  more  recently  he  said,3  "  It  may 
be  admitted  as  proved  that  the  Nag's  Head  story  is  a 
legend  without  foundation  in  fact,  and  that  the  charge 
sometimes  made  of  Parker  and  the  first  Elizabethan 
Bishops,4  assuming  their  place  and  discharging  their 
functions  without  consecration  of  any  kind,  is  also 
unfounded." 


1  Cp.  Burnet,  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  v,  p.  553  (edit. 
Pocock). 

*  Shouppe,  Elementa  Theologies  Dogmatics,  De  Ordine,  art.  ii. 
qusest.  3  (vol.  ii.  p.  329,  editio  undecima). 

1  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p. 
US-  *  [Note  I,  p.  177.] 
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Secondly,  Dr.  Lingard,  the  eminent  Roman  historian, 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Birmingham  Catholic 
Magazine,'1  discussing  the  question,  says,  "  Is  there  a 
Catholic  or  Protestant  historian  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth 
who  has  directly  denied  that  Parker  was  consecrated 
at  Lambeth  in  the  manner  described  above"  (i.e.  as 
recorded  in  the  Register),  "or  who  has  asserted  directly 
the  story  of  the  ordination  at  the  Nag's  Head?  I 
answer  without  hesitation  that  there  is  not."  And  again, 
the  same  writer  says,  "  Of  the  consecration  of  Parker 
I  never  entertained  a  doubt."2 

Thirdly,  Canon  Tierney,  the  learned  Roman  antiquary 
and  historian,  agreeing  entirely  with  Dr.  Lingard,  said, 
"  It  is  evident  that  Dodd"  (the  Roman  historian)  "was 
inclined  to  favour  the  Nag's  Head  consecration.  I  must 
own,  however,  that,  after  a  careful  perusal  of  all  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  I  am  compelled  to  adopt 
the  opposite  opinion." 8 

And  to  give  but  one  more  quotation,  Mr.  Charles 
Butler,  an  able  Roman  controversialist  of  the  earlier 
part  of  this  century,  said,  "I  am  unable  to  under 
stand  those  who  maintain  that  the  Protestant  Bishops 
went  through  a  mock  consecration  at  a  tavern  in 
Cheapside.  If  there  is  an  historical  fact  for  which  the 
existing  evidence  should  render  it  undisputed,  it  is  the 
fact  of  the  consecration  of  Doctor  Parker  at  Lambeth,  on 
December  17,  1559;  nor,  as  I  read  the  history  of  those 
times,  was  the  fact  disputed  by  the  earliest  vindicators 
of  our  position.  They  acknowledged  the  Archbishop's 
consecration,  but  condemned  its  irregularity  and  wrote 
actively  against  the  abettors  of  schism  and  false  doctrine. 
So  too  does  Lingard."  4 

1  Birmingham  Catholic  Magazine,  vol.  v.  pp.  712.  et  sen. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  p.  782. 

3  Dodds,   Church  History^  edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Tierney, 
F.R.S.,  vol.  ii.  app.  xlii.  ;  footnote,  p.  cclxxvii.  (London,  1839). 

4  Reply  fo  Bishop  Philpot's   Fourth  Letter t  p.    213    (Keating, 
London,  1826). 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OF   ARCHBISHOP   PARKER'S    REGISTER. 

WHEN  the  "Nag's  Head  Fable"  was  put  forward,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  Archbishop  Parker's  Register,  which 
commences  with  various  documents  appertaining  to  his 
consecration,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  actual 
consecration  itself.  "  To  this  testimony  of  the  Register 
what,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "could  the  champions  of  the 
Nag's  Head  story  oppose.  They  had  but  one  resource — 
to  deny  its  authenticity,  to  pronounce  it  a  forgery."  l  It 
will  be  well,  therefore,  to  examine  this  charge  of  forgery  ; 
for  it,  as  the  writer  just  named  says,  "is  the  last  refuge  of 
the  obstinate  and  dishonest,  and  therefore,  if  it  be  dis 
proved,  recoils  with  double  force  against  those  who 
make  it."  2 

Parker's  Register  is  contained  in  two  volumes,  the 
first  of  which,  consisting  of  411  pages,  contains  a  mass 
of  circumstantial  entries  on  a  great  number  of  subjects. 
The  record  of  Archbishop  Parker's  Consecration3 

1  Lingard,  History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  app.  DD,  p.  328  (6th 
edit.  1855). 

2  Ibid.,   Letter    to    the   Editor   of  the    Birmingham    Catholic 
Magazine,  vol.  v.  pp.  710,  711. 

3  BramhalPs  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  173,  note  a  (A.  W.  Haddan), 
Anglo-Cath.  Library.      Cp.  also  the   Tabula  contentorum  in  prima 
parte  Registri  Reverendissimi  in   Christo  Patris  ac  DD  Mathcei 
Parker ;  permissione  Divina  Archiepiscopis,  etc.,  officially  attested 
as  correct  by  R.  Chicheley,  Commissary  of  the  Diocese  of  Canter 
bury,  printed  by  Courayer.     A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Validity  of  the  English  Ordinations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  469,  470. 
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"occupies  the  second  to  the  eleventh  page  inclusive,  the 
first  leaf  being  emblazoned  with  his  arms  and  motto,  and 
the  second  containing  the  title  of  the  whole  volume. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  is  divided  as  follows  : — 

lt  (i.)  Succeeding  Confirmations  and  Consecrations  up  to 
those  of  Edmund  Freake  to  the  see  of  Rochester  (March 
3  and  9,  1571-2)  inclus.,  fol.  120-145^  (tne  concluding 
portion  of  Freake's  record  being  entered,  for  want  of 
room,  in  a  later  page,  fol.  213^-214^). 

"  (ii.)  Inductions,  etc.,  by  the  Archbishop  in  different 
Sees  of  his  province  during  their  vacancies  within  a 
similar  period,  fol.  1460-212. 

"(iii.)  Commissions  during  a  similar  period,  including 
accounts  of  ordinations  first  up  to  May  28,  1560,  while 
Anthony  Huse  was  Primary  Registrar,  fol.  2170-2210; 
next  from  June  2,  1560,  while  John  Incent  held  the 
same  office,  fol.  2  2 10-2  99^. 

"  (iv.)    Visitations,  fol.  301-339^. 

"  (v.)  Inductions  within  the  Archbishop's  own  diocese 
during  a  similar  period  fol.  3400-4110,  being  the  end 
of  the  volume.  A  second  volume  contains  all  five 
classes  of  entries  to  the  close  of  Parker's  primacy,  in 
cluding  also  the  Register  of  the  See  between  Parker's 
death  and  Whitgift's  appointment.  Both  are  entire 
volumes,  and  not  (as  is  Cranmer's)  collections  of  loose 
leaves  bound  together  at  the  Archbishop's  death,  which 
is  proved  of  vol.  i.  by  the  record  of  Freake's  consecra 
tion  above  mentioned." 

Such  is  the  description  of  Parker's  Register  given  by 
Mr.  Haddan  after  careful  examination  thereof. 

The  same  writer,  some  twenty-five  years  later,  writing 
with  reference  to  the  charge  of  "forgery"  now  under 
consideration,  says,1  "The  forger  must  have  been  so 
marvellous  a  conjuror"  that  between  "1604  and  1613 
...  he  first  of  all  invented  half  a  dozen  complicated 
series  of  documents,  all  minutely  tallying  both  with  each 

1  Haddan,  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Church  of  England,  pp. 
198,  199. 
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other  and  with  all  known  history  on  the  subject,  and 
then  inserted  all  of  them,  utterly  unsuspected  by  anybody, 
into  every  one  of  their  several  repositaries,  over  no  one 
of  which  had  he  the  slightest  control,  and  of  one  or  two 
of  which  he  literally  did  not  know  the  existence — at 
Canterbury,  Lambeth,  London,  Cambridge,  Zurich,  and 
the  great  Episcopal  and  Capitular  archives  all  over  the 
kingdom,  and  that  he  did  this  with  such  exquisite 
jugglery  as,  e.g.,  to  insert  large  portions  into  Parker's 
Register  at  different  places  (for  the  several  Episcopal 
consecrations  happened  at  different  dates),  and  yet  to 
have  made  them  fit  in  with  all  the  rest,  as  if  they  had 
been  there  from  the  beginning,  and  (more  marvellous 
still)  fit  in  exactly  also  with  every  one  of  the  numerous 
other  documents  elsewhere,  many  of  which  he  could  not 
possibly  have  ever  seen." 

It  cannot  be  argued  that  the  record  of  Parker's 
Consecration  is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  volume  to 
which  it  belongs,  for,  as  Mr.  Haddan  says  in  his  note 
in  Bramhall's  Works^  already  referred  to,  that  is  proved 
"(i)  by  the  reference  to  it  for  details  of  arrangement 
and  form  of  consecration  employed  in  the  records  of 
twelve  succeeding  consecrations,  the  last  in  fol.  80^; 
(2)  by  the  several  vacancies  above  mentioned,  the 
earliest  act  of  jurisdiction  by  Parker  amongst  some 
hundreds  bearing  date  December  nth  and  i2th  (viz. 
Probate  of  Will  in  Lincoln  Dioc.,  fol.  1500,  and  in 
stitution  of  John  Oxenbridge  to  the  church  of  Llanegnis, 
Bangor  Dioc.,  fol.  148*2),  i.e.  two  and  three  days  after 
the  date  assigned  to  Parker's  confirmation ; *  (3)  by  its 
agreement  with  the  commissions  entered  under  the  third 

1  [A  Bishop  elected  and  confirmed,  though  not  yet  consecrated, 
has  cognizance  of  those  things  which  pertain  to  simple  jurisdiction 
(i.e.  not  of  things  which  pertain  to  the  Episcopal  dignity,  of  which 
a  consecrated  Bishop  can  alone  take  cognizance),  because  such 
jurisdiction  is  acquired  by  confirmation  (vide  Berbosa,  De  Off.  et 
Potest.  Episcopi,  pt.  i.  bk.  i.  cap.  I,  edit.  1560) :  this  kind  of 
jurisdiction  being,  in  fact,  that  exercised  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
*' " 
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head  above  mentioned,1  of  which  the  earliest  is  dated 
December  20,  1559;  (4)  by  the  handwriting,  which  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  immediately  subsequent  entries; 
and  (5)  by  the  paging."  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Lingard  says, 
"there  was  nothing  to  countenance  such  a  supposition, 
put  forward  by  the  champions  of  the  Nag's  Head  story 
when  it  was  appealed  to,  viz.  that  it  was  a  forgery.  The 
most  experienced  eye  could  not  discover  in  the  entry 
itself,  or  the  form  of  the  characters,  or  the  colour  of 
the  ink,  the  slightest  vestige  of  imposture."2  "Can  we 
believe  that  the  author  of  this  document  [/>.  the 
record  of  Parker's  consecration],  if  it  be  a  fabrication, 
would  have  ventured  on  a  narrative  so  minute  and  prolix 
when  a  short  entry,  stating  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  consecration,  would  have  served  his 
purpose?  He  must  have  been  aware  that  the  addition 
of  every  unnecessary  line  would  multiply  the  facilities  of 
detection.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  had  a  more  difficult 
task  to  execute  than  the  mere  forgery  of  a  false  document : 
he  had  to  imitate  with  accuracy  the  very  hand  of  the 
officer  who  had  made  the  other  entries  above  fifty  years 
before,  for  the  fraud  would  have  been  betrayed  by  the 
least  discrepancy  in  the  form  of  the  characters.  Yet 
so  it  is ;  the  entry  of  the  consecration  is  written  in  the 
same  hand  with  the  rest — aye,  with  ink  of  the  very  same 
colour  and  consistency.  On  the  comparison  no  difference 
can  be  discovered.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  internal 
evidence  more  ample  than  this  ?  " 3  Notwithstanding  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  Register  is  thus  shown  to  be 
beyond  dispute,  the  charge  of  forgery  under  tonsidera- 
tion  was  raised,  being  based  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  " never  produced"4  to  Roman  Doctors  "who 
desired  to  see  some  evidence  of  Parker's  consecration." 
To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  in  the  words  of  Dr. 

1  [Page  36,  (iii.)  Commissions.} 

2  Lingard,  History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  pp.  328,  329  (6th  edit.). 
8  Ibid.,   Letter    to    the    Editor   of   the  Birmingham    Catholic 

Magazine,  vol.  v.  pp.  774'  775- 

4  Bramhall's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  90,  Anglo-Cath,  Library. 
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LingarJ,1  "Why  should  Protestant  writers  have  appealed 
to  the  Register  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  when  (and 
I  wish  your  readers  to  attend  to  the  remark)  the  great 
dispute  was  not  respecting  the  fact  but  respecting  the 
validity  of  Parker's  consecration  ?  Of  that  the  Register 
says  nothing.  But  when,  in  the  reign  of  James,  the 
story  of  the  Nag's  Head  ordination  became  current 
among  [Roman]  Catholics,  and  was  even  published 
in  print,  it  was  natural  that  Protestants  should  have 
recourse  to  the  Register  to  prove  the  manner  in  which 
the  consecration  was  performed."  Thus  when  Fitz- 
herbert,  after  Mason's  appeal  to  the  Register  in  refutation 
of  the  Nag's  Head  fable,  said,  "  I  take  a  mayne  exception 
to  this  Register  of  M.  Mason's  until  he  or  some  of  his 
fellows  do  shew  the  same  to  some  learned,  discreet, 
and  sincere  Catholicks  who  upon  the  view  and  due 
consideration  thereof  may  give  judgement  and  testimony 
of  the  truth  and  validity  of  it ;  ...  therefore,  I  say,  let 
it  be  shewed;"2  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Abbot), 
having  read  this  passage  of  Fitzherbert's,3  thereupon 
sent  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Archpriest  Collington,  the 
Rev.  Fathers  Faircloth  and  Laithwaite  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  the  Rev.  Leake,  a  secular  Priest,  and  to  them, 
on  May  12,  1614,  in  the  presence  of  Bishops  King  of 
London,  James  of  Durham,  Andrews  of  Ely,  Montague 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  Neyle  of  Lincoln,  and  Buckeridge 
of  Rochester,  produced  the  Register,  "  they  looked  at 
the  book,  handled  it,  and  perused  it  as  much  as  they 
had  a  mind,"  and  confessed  that  "it  seemed  to  them 
a  book  beyond  all  exception."4  These  Romanists 
afterwards  tried  to  do  away  with  the  force  of  their 
testimony  by  saying5  that  they  desired  to  have  the 

1  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham  Catholic  Magazine, 
vol.  v.  p.  711.  2  Appendix  to  the  Adjoinder  note  13,  p.  494. 

3  Mason,  Vindic.  Eccl.  AngL,  bk.  iv.  ch.  xviii,  §  xvi.  (Lindsay's 
trans.,  p.  361,  edit.  1728). 

*  Godwin,  De  JPrasul.  Angl.t  in  Matt.  Parker,  Arch.  Cant., 
p.  153  (edit.  Lat.,  1743). 

'  Vide  Chawpney,  De  Vrocat.,  cap.  xiv.  pp,  527,  528  (Lat,  edit.). 
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records  in  their  possession,  that  they  might  peruse  them 
more  fully — a  proposition  which  was  ridiculous  on  the 
face  of  it,  as  obviously  such  valuable  records  could  not 
be  allowed  out  of  the  safe  keeping  of  their  custodian. 
The  Archbishop  therefore  replied  "that  they  might 
come  when  they  pleased  to  the  adjoining  repositary  or 
house  where  those  original  Records  are  kept,  and  there 
they  should  have  free  liberty,  in  the  presence  of  the 
publick  keeper  of  the  Archives,  to  peruse,  these,  and 
any  other  Records  of  the  Church,  but  that  he  had  no 
power  to  remove  the  books  themselves  from  that  place 
or  to  trust  'em  into  the  possession  and  disposal  of  any 
private  person  howsoever  well  affected."  l 

As  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  minimize  the  effect 
of  this  transaction  by  some  Roman  writers,  it  is  worth 
adding  that  Dr.  Lingard  says2  that,  even  taking  the 
narrative  as  set  out  by  them  as  correct,  he  considers 
"the  result  highly  favourable  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Register.  All  that  Father  Laithwaite  could  say  was  that 
he  found  himself  unable  to  form  any  certain  opinion ; 
and  if  this  was  the  answer  of  one  so  prepossessed  against 
the  document,  so  interested  to  prove  it  spurious,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  there  was  nothing  on  the 
face  of  it  to  justify  suspicion,  nothing  that  wore  the 
appearance  of  foul  dealing.'"'  There  are  other  Roman 
witnesses  to  the  existence  of  the  Register  before  Mason 
made  use  of  it ; 3  besides  which,  Thynne,4  in  his  catalogue 

1  Mason,  Vindic.  Ecd.  Angl.,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xviii.  §  xvi.  p.  363, 
Lindsay's  trans.,  edit.  1728),  and  note  g,  ibid.,  "The  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  (whose  integrity  can't  be  questioned)  very 
well  remembers  to  this  day  that  this  was  the  answer  he  then  gave  to 
that  request,  and  this  he  hath  declared  before  credible  witnesses." 
Courayer  proves,  as  against  Le  Quien,  that  Mason  related  this  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  Archbishop,  in  1625,  eight  years  before  his  death 
(A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the  English 
Ordinations,  vol.  i.  pp.  108,  et  seq.  ;  edit.  1728). 

3  Lingard,  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham  Catholic 
Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  711. 

*  Note  J,  p.  1 80. 

*  Bramhall's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p,  98,  note  in  (A.  \V,  ITaddan), 
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of  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  "inserted  in  Holinshed 
(one  of  the  passages  struck  out  in  the  castrated  editions), 
pp.  1434,  1491,  London,  1586,"  refers  to  the  Register; 
whilst  there  are  also  detailed  references  to  it  in  the  life  of 
Parker  in  the  De  Antiquitate  Brit.  EccL,  printed  in  1572. 
The  old  charge  of  forgery  by  Mason  or  a  contemporary 
is  now  practically  given  up  by  Roman  controversialists, 
and,  in  order  to  discredit  the  authority  of  the  Register,  a 
doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the  existing  Register  being  an 
authentic  and  contemporaneous  record  of  the  facts  as  they 
occurred,  and  it  is  asserted  by  the  Roman  writer,  Canon 
Estcourt,1  that  "  there  are  circumstances  of  considerable 
suspicion  attaching  to  it."  These  "circumstances"  Canon 
Estcourt  details  as  follows  : — 

1.  "Its  extreme  minuteness."     Clearly  the  reason  of 
this  was  the  great  care  needed  under  the  circumstances 
of  the   time   to   preserve  an  exact   record   of  all  that 
actually  took  place,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  another 
Roman  writer,  Sergeant  Bellasis,2  apparently  regarded 
this  detailed  character  of  the  document  as  a  proof  that 
it  is  authentic,  saying  that  it  "looks  like  a  prods  verbal 
carefully  made." 

2.  That  there  are  two  documents  which  have  been 
"spoken   of  as   transcripts   made   from   the   Register," 
which  differ  from  it:  viz.  (i)  a  document  in  the  "State 
Paper  Office;"3  and  (2)  a  document  given  to  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  by  Parker  himself. 

Now  neither  of  these  documents  professes  to  be  a 
"  transcript "  of  the  entry  in  the  Register  of  Parker's 
consecration.  The  first  is  probably  (as  Estcourt  himself 
urges)  a  "  draft,"  possibly  sent  to  Secretary  Cecil,  as  it 
was  found  amongst  his  papers,  for  his  approval  before 
the  entry  was  made  in  the  Register,  having  regard  to 

1  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discttssed>  pp. 
101,  et  seq. 

2  Letter  to  Dr.  F.  G.  Lee,  given  in  his  work,   The   Validity  of 
the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England ,  p.  183,  note*;  cp.  also 
Lingard's  remarks  quoted  above,  p.  38. 

5  Dom,  Efa.,  Oct.,  Dec.,  vol.  iii, 
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the  correspondence  between  Parker  and  Cecil  already 
mentioned;1  it  being  necessary  that  the  record,  when 
made,  should  be  such  as  would  state  the  facts  in  legal 
form.  Any  variations,  therefore,  which  appear  in  it  have 
obviously  no  bearing  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
existing  record  is  the  original  one  or  not.  As  to  the 
second  document,  as  already  noted  it  does  not  profess 
to  be  a  "  transcript,"  and  the  variations  in  it  are  small, 
and  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  facts  recorded;  for 
instance,  it  gives  the  formula  used  at  the  imposition  of 
hands  in  Latin  (Accipe,  etc.).  There  is  surely  nothing 
very  extraordinary  that  in  a  document  giving  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  in  Latin,  drawn  up  by  command  of 
the  Archbishop  for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  by 
him  to  a  learned  Society,  viz.  the  College  of  which  he 
had  formerly  been  master,  these  words  should  be  trans 
lated  into  Latin,  whilst  in  the  Official  Register  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  them  in  English,  in  order  to  record 
the  words  as  actually  uttered  by  the  Consecrating  Prelates. 

3.  Canon  Estcourt  argues  that  as  a  document  "  which 
is  preserved  among  the  Foxe  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum  "  2  differs  from  the  existing  entry  in  the  Register, 
therefore  that  record  is  not  the  original.3 

The  main  difference  between  the  two  documents  is 
that  in  the  manuscript  it  is  stated,  "  Qui  quidem  Con- 
secrator  et  assistentes  manibus  archiepiscopo  impositis 
dixerunt  Anglice,  Take  the  Holy  Ghost,  etc.,  caeteraque 
omnia  descripta  per  quemdam  libellum  editum  pro 
consecracione  episcoporum  auctoritate  per  parliamentum 
anno  V°  et  VIto  Edwardi  VI*1  exercuerunt,"  whereas  in 
the  Register  it  is  stated  that  "post  orationes  et  suffragia 
quaedam  juxta  formam  libri  auctoritate  parliamenti  editi 
apud  deum  habita  Cicestren.,  Hereforden.,  suffraganeus 
Bedforden.,  et  Milo  Coverdallus  manibus  Archiepiscopo 
impositis  dixerunt  Anglice,  viz.  '  Take  the  hollie  gost,' "  etc. 

It  will  be  observed,  first,  that  in  the  "manuscript" 

1    Vide  p.  10,  supra.  *  [Harleian  MSS.,  419,  fol.  149.] 

3  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discitssetf, 
pp.  104,  et  secj. 
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the  word  "  consecrator "  is  applied  to  Barlow  and 
"  assistentes  "  to  the  other  three  Bishops,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  the  Register ; l  and,  secondly,  that  whilst  in  the 
manuscript  the  book  used  is  distinctly  called  Edward  the 
VI.'s  book,  it  is  not  so  entitled  in  the  Register;  Estcourt 
argues  from  these  variations  that  the  manuscript  was 
copied  from  the  original  record,  and  "  that  the  Register 
was  accordingly  either  wholly  or  partially  rewritten,  and 
the  part  in  question  altered,"  in  view  of  the  objections 
made  by  Roman  Catholics,  particularly  after  Bonner's 
case  had  arisen,  "  so  as  to  gloss  over  Barlow  being  the 
principal  in  the  function,  and  to  describe  the  form  used 
without  specifying  the  source  from  which  it  was  taken."  2 
As  to  this  argument,  it  is  important  to  note,  first,  that 
the  Register  and  the  manuscript  both  agree  as  to  the 
important  facts,  e.g.  that  all  four  Bishops  not  only  im 
posed  their  hands,  but  also  said  the  words.  Secondly, 
that  the  manuscript  does  not  itself  profess  to  be  a  copy 
from  Parker's  Register;  in  fact,  it  is  "without  a  title, 
except  that  Strype  has  written  the  heading,  *  The  Consecra 
tion  of  Bishop  Boner,  Abp.  Parker,  etc.'"  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  facts  may  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Register,  ancj  put  in  such  a  form  as  would  suggest  itself 
to  one  who  wished  to  preserve  an  account  of  those  facts 
for  himself.  Such  a  person  might  easily  call  Barlow 
"  Consecrator  "  and  the  other  Bishops  "  assistentes,"  as 
he  evidently,  according  to  the  Register,  took  the  senior 
place ;  and  also  give  the  name  to  the  book  which  he  had 
known  to  be  used.  Further,  with  regard  to  the  reason 
alleged  why  the  Register  should  have  been  "  rewritten," 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  supposed  "surreptitious  altera 
tions,"  as  Estcourt  calls  them,3  would  have  been  useless 

1  Estcourt,    The   Question  of  Anglican    Ordinations    discussed, 
pp.  104,  et  seq. 

2  Estcourt,  op.  tit.,  p.  108 ;  and  cp.  Breen,  Anglican  Orders,  are 
they  Valid?  pp.  20,  et  seq.  (edit.  1885) ;  also  Hutton,  The  Anglican 
Ministry,  p.  348,  note  *. 

3  Estcourt,  op.  cit.,  p.  132;  and  cp.  Breen,  op.  «?.,  pp.  21,  22 
(edit.  1885). 
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for  the  purpose  assigned.  For  the  two  objections  in 
Bonner  v.  Home  were  :  first,  that  there  were  no  Bishops 
at  all  competent  "legally"  to  consecrate  Parker — not 
that  Barlow  alone  was  an  unlawful  Bishop — none  of  the 
four  being  in  "legal"  possession  of  Sees  at  the  time,  so  the 
supposed  change  in  the  description  of  the  consecrating 
Prelates  would  have  been  useless;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  book  used  was  one  which  had  no  legal  sanction,1 
and  the  supposed  change  in  the  description  of  the  book 
would  have  been  useless  to  meet  this  legal  objection, 
since,  as  Mr.  Morse  has  clearly  proved,  ll  no  English 
Ordinal  possessed  '  authority  of  Parliament : ' " 2  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  at  least  of  these  objections  was  re 
garded  so  strongly  by  the  judges  that  Bonner's  case  was 
quashed,  and  the  Act  8  Eliz.,  cap.  i,  was  framed  to  do 
away  with  all  such  "  legal"  objections. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  entries  with  regard 
to  Parker,  which  commence  on  folio  2  of  Parker's  Re 
gister,  and  end  on  folio  i8a,  are  in  the  same  handwriting 
as  that  in  which  the  Archiepiscopal  Registers  of  Thomas 
Cranmer  and  Cardinal  Pole  are  written 3 — probably  being 
"from  the  pen  of  the  principal  Registrar  under  Arch 
bishops  Cranmer,  Pole,  and  Parker,  viz.  Anthony  Huse ; " 
and  it  is  also  noticeable  that  his  initials,  "A.  H."  are  found 
appended  occasionally/  as  in  Cranmer's  Register.  Now, 
Anthony  Huse  died  June  i,  1560,  whereas  the  case 
Bonner  v.  Home  was  not  till  1563,  so  that  the  entry 
with  reference  to  Parker's  consecration  must  have  been 
written  before  June,  1560,  and  could  not  have  had  any 
reference  to  Bonner's  case  :  therefore  the  entry  is  con 
temporaneous.  Canon  Estcourt,5  it  may  be  added, 

1  As  Estcourt  ( The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed, 
p.  101)  admits.  3  Morse,  Apostolical  Succession,  p.  93,  et  seq. 

8  Vide  certificate  given  by  the  librarian  of  the  Lambeth  Library 
and  the  hon.  librarian  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated 
November  5,  1869— given  by  Lee,  The  Validity  of  the  Holy  Orders 
of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  429. 

4  Lee,  op.  «'/.,  app.  xii.  p.  391. 

*  Estcourt,  op.  a't.,  p.  108  ;;  so  also  Williams,  Letters  on  Anglican 
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asserts,  in  support  of  his  contention,  that  the  existing 
Register  could  not  have  been  "  engrossed  in  Anthony 
Huse's  lifetime,"  because  he  is  described  at  the  beginning 
of  it  as  "tune  Registrario  Primario ;"  but  that  the  use  of 
the  word  tune  in  this  connection  is  no  proof  that  the 
individual  referred  to  was  dead  at  the  time  when  the 
document  in  which  it  occurs  was  written,  is  clear  from 
the  Register  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral 
and  Metropolitical  Church  of  Christ,  Canterbury?  during 
the  vacancy  of  that  See  by  the  death  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  both  genuine  and  contem 
poraneous,  wherein  the  said  Anthony  Huse  is  likewise 
described  at  the  commencement  thereof  as  "tune 
Registrario  principali ; "  and,  as  observed  above,  Huse 
did  not  die  until  June  i,  1560,  i.e.  nearly  six  months  after 
the  last  entry  in  this  Register.2  On  consideration  of  the 
evidence,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  ground  for  saying 
that  the  original  entry  with  regard  to  Parker's  consecra 
tion  was  destroyed  and  another  substituted  for  it,  or 
that  the  whole  volume  was  destroyed  and  another  com 
piled  in  its  place ;  and  Parker's  Register  is  thus  genuine 
and  contemporaneous  evidence  for  the  facts  which  it 
records. 

Orders,  p.  84;  and  Clerophiles  Alethes,  Remarks  upon  F.  le 
Courayer's  Book,  etc.,  p.  125. 

1  Registrum  Venerabilium  vivorum  Decani  et  Capituli  Ecclesise 
Cathedralis  et  Metropoliticse  Christ!  Cantuar,  Custod.  spiritualitatis 
Archiepiscopatus  Cantuariensis,  Sede  Archiepiscopali  ibidem  per 
mortem   Domini  Reginald!  Cardinalis  Pole  ultimi   Archiepiscopi 
ejusdem,  vacante,  incipiens  mense,  Novembri,  Anno  Domini  1558. 
Magistro  Antonio  Huse  tune  Registrario  principali  dicti  Archie 
piscopatus  Cantuariensis. 

2  The  last  entry  in  this  Register  is  on  fol.  106,  and  is  dated  the 
8th  of  December,  1559. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OF   THE   CONSECRATION    OF    BISHOP    BARLOV/. 

IT  is  sometimes  argued  by  Roman  controversialists 
that,  even  supposing  that  the  consecration  of  Parker 
did  take  place  as  recorded  in  his  Register  (which,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  case  by 
the  learned  Romanists,  Estcourt,  Lingard,  etc.),  yet  he 
could  nevertheless  have  been  no  Bishop,  on  the  ground 
that  William  Barlow,  the  chief  consecrating  Prelate, 
had  himself  never  been  consecrated. 

To  this  objection,  which  is  so  confidently  advanced  as 
conclusive,  it  is  to  be  replied — 

First,  that,  even  on  the  hypothesis  that  Barlow  was 
no  Bishop  (which  is  not  the  case),  Parker  would  still 
have  been  duly  consecrated,  for  three  other  Bishops  took 
part  in  the  act  of  consecration,  of  whose  consecration 
there  is  no  doubt,  viz.  John  Hodgkyns,  consecrated 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Bedford  according  to  the  unrevised 
Pontifical  of  Sarum,  December  9,  I537,1  by  John 
Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London,  John  Hilsey,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  Robert  Wharton,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ; 
John  Scory2  and  Miles  Coverdale,3  consecrated  Bishops 
of  Rochester  and  Exeter  respectively,  in  the  chapel  of 

1  Regist.    Cranmer,    fol.    204,    2040.      Yet    Breen    (Anglican 
Orders,  are  they  Valid?  pp.  14,  15,  edit.  1877)  says,  "It  was  not 
certain  that  he  was  so  consecrated."     Estcourt  (The  Question  of 
Anglican    Ordinations  discussed,  p.  95)  admits   that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  old  Pontifical  was  used. 

2  Regist.  Cranmer,  fol.  333.  3  Ibid.>  fol.  334-336. 
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the  Archbishop's  Palace  at  Croydon,1  on  the  3oth  of 
August,  155 1,  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canter 
bury,  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  and  John,  Bishop  of 
Bedford.  That  this  is  the  case  is  clear,  because  the 
three  Bishops  just  named  were  not  mere  witnesses  of 
the  Consecration,  but  co-operators  therein,  for  Martene,2 

1  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  place  of  Coverdale's  consecration 
is  said  in  the  Register  to  have  been  the  chapel  at  Lambeth ;  but 
Lee  has  clearly  shown  this  is  a  mere  mistake  of  the  Registrar, 
following  the  type  of  form  of  entry  before  him,  which  had  been 
altered  at  the  consecration  of  Poynet  in  consequence  of  the  Act  I 
Edw.  VI.,  cap.  2,  which  substituted  simple  collation  by  Letters 
Patent  for  the  ancient  forms  of  election  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
when  called  upon  to  enter  the  record  of  two  new  consecrations, 
copied  likewise  the  place  Lambeth  in  the  preceding  record  (Lee, 

The  Validity  of  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  173). 

2  "An  vero  omnes  qui  adsunt  Episcopi  co-opera  tores  essent  an 
testes  tantum  consecrationis  inquiri  posset.     Verum   non  tantum 
testes  sed  etiam  co-operatores  esse,  citra  omnem  dubitationis  aleam 
asserendum  est"  (Martene,  De  Antiq.  Ecclesm  Rifibus,  lib.  i.  pt.  iii. 
cap.  viii.  art.  x.  sect.  xvi.).    It  is  objected  by  Roman  Catholic  con 
troversialists,  in   reply  to  the  argument   from   Martene,    that   he 
"does  not  imply  that  they  actually  consecrate  either  separately 
from   him  [the   chief  consecrating  Prelate]  or   equal  with   him" 
(Estcourt,    The   Question  of  Anglican    Ordinations  discussed,   pp. 
HO,   in),  and,  in  support  of  this,  they  adduce  statements  made 
by  certain  Roman  theologians  "  who  make  a  distinction  between 
the  consecrator  and  the  assistants."     To  this  it  is  to  be  replied 
that  Martene's  statement  is  definite,  and  on  examination  the  words 
of  the    Roman  theologians   brought  to  rebut   that   statement  are 
found   to   be    directed  against    the    position   that  a   consecration 
without  the  presence  of  at  least  two  other  Bishops  besides   the 
chief  officiating    Prelate  would   be   null  and   void,   for,   as  many 
Roman  Bishops  have  had  but  one  consecrator,  the  acceptance  of 
that  position  would  bring  awkward  consequences  with  it.     Mar 
tene's  words  simply  lay  .down  that  when  other  Bishops  are  present 
at  a  consecration  they  co-operate  therein ;  and  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Hallier  {De  Sac.  Elect,  et  Ordin.,  pt.  ii.  sect.  v.  art.  ii.  cap.  ii. 
§  33)>  m  setting  out  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  pre 
sence  of  three  Bishops  is  essential  for  validity  (which,  as  just  noted, 
is  not  Martene's  doctrine,  relied  on  in  the  argument  in  the  text), 
observes  that  the  name  of  Consecrator  is  given  to  one  only  because 
the  right  and  authority  rests  with  one,  viz.  the  Metropolitan ;  but 
that  all  might   be  called  consecrators,  and   that  the  rule  of  there 
being  but  one  minister  of  one  sacrament  does  not  apply  in  a  case 
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in  answer  to  the  question — "  It  may  be  inquired  whether 
all  the  Bishops  who  are  present  are  co-operators  in, 
or  merely  witnesses  of,  the  consecration  ? " — replies 
expressly,  "  Truly  it  may  be  asserted  beyond  all  chance 
of  doubt  that  they  are  not  merely  witnesses,  but 
co-operators ; "  and  the  same  is  the  accepted  teach 
ing  of  the  Eastern  Church.1  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  hypothetical  case,  Parker  would  have  been 
duly  consecrated  by  the  other  three  Prelates ;  and  this 
is  placed  beyond  all  cavil  by  the  fact  that,  whilst  this 
would  have  been  so  had  but  one  only  of  the  four  said 
the  words,  it  is  especially  stated  in  the  Register  that  all 
four  Bishops  not  only  imposed  their  hands  on  Parker, 
but  also  said  the  words.  And  it  is  admitted  by  Estcourt a 
that  "  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  everything  did  take 
place  that  is  recorded  in  the  Register."  Besides  which, 

where  all  act  together  as  if  they  were  one  per  modum  nnius.  In 
fact,  "  the  theory  which  represents  the  assistant  bishops  as  not 
really  co-operating  in  the  act  of  Consecration  is  a  mere  technicalism, 
the  result  of  Roman  centralization,  inconsistent  not  only  with  the 
Eastern  office,  in  which  the  presiding  bishop  prays  that  grace  may 
be  poured  out  on  the  elect  '  by  means  of  the  hand  of  me,  a  sinner, 
and  of  Thy  ministers,  my  fello \v-bishops  present  with  me ' 
(Ezicholog.,  p.  302),  but  with  early  Western  authorities.  Thus 
Bede  says  tnat  Finan  made  Cedd  a  bishop,  '  vocatis  ad  se  in 
mmisterium  ordinationis  aliis  duobus  episcopis'  (iii.  22),  and  that 
Wini  consecrated  S.  Chad,  'adsumptis  in  societatem  ordinationis 
duobus  .  .  .  episcopis '  (iii.  28).  So  St.  Anschar  was  consecrated 
by  a  Metropolitan,  two  other  bishops,  '  adsistentibus  .  .  .  et  pariter 
consecrantibus '  (Vit.  S.  Ansch.,  12),  and  Hincmar,  of  Reims, 
writing  to  his  nephew,  suffragan,  and  namesake,  says,  '  Tuum  est 
autem  cum  aliis  mecum  ordinare  episcopum '  (Op.  ii.  408)  "  (Bright, 
The  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils,  with  notes,  p.  214). 

1  Lee,  The  Validity  of  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of 'England ', 
pp.  231,  232,  gives  quotations  from  Easterns  which  prove  this, 
one  of  which  is  as  follows  :  ' '  All  three,  or  as  many  Bishops  as  are 
present  and  act,  do  rightly  and  actually  consecrate  the  candidate. 
Three,  at  least,  in  addition  to  the  Metropolitan,  publickly  preside. 
All  touch  the  head  of  the  elect.  One,  the  chief,  says  the  words 
openly,  the  others  holding  the  Gospels  silently  or  mentally.  Yet 
all  say  them,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  all  touch,  and  by 
touching  so  openly  prove  their  intention  to  consecrate." 

*  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  96. 
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we  have  evidence  that  this  was  the  case  in  the  Foxe 
MSS.1 

Secondly,  that  it  was  not  till  1616,  i.e.  eighty  years 
after  Barlow's  consecration  and  forty-eight  after  his  death, 
in  1568,  that  the  first  doubt  on  the  subject  was  raised 
by  Champney,  a  retailer  of  the  Nag's  Head  fable.2 

Thirdly,  that  although  the  absence  of  any  entry  of 
Barlow's  consecration  in  Cranmer's  Register  is  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  his  non-consecration,  such  " proof"  is 
valueless  for  the  purpose  adduced,  for — 

(a)  First,  the  absence  of  a  single  entry  in  an  Archie- 
piscopal  Register  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  against  the 
consecration  of  any  given  Bishop ;  since,  according  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  by  which  the  facts  of  history  are  ascer 
tained,  it  is  sufficient  that  a  particular  individual  was  held 
by  his  contemporaries  to  be  a  Bishop  without  contradic 
tion  :  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  absurdity  3 
of  making  such  a  requirement  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
if  it  were  necessary,  and  the  other  Roman  "  argument," 

1  Harleian  MSS.,  419,  fol.   149,  and  ibid.,  7190.     With  regard 
to  the  former  of  these  two  manuscripts,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Breen, 
Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  p.  20  (edit.  1885),  adduces  it  as  a 
reason  for  thinking  that  Hodgkyns  did  not  pronounce  the  words, 
"Take,"  etc.,  whereas  it  is  expressly  recorded  in  it  that  he  did 
do  so. 

2  Breen,  in  his  Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  pp.  31-33  (edit. 
1877),  gives  quotations  (isolated  from  their  context)  from  the  works 
of  Stapleton,  Harding,  etc.,  with  the  object  of  leading  his  readers 
to  infer  that  those  writers  mean  that  Barlow  was  not  a  Bishop.     To 
this  it  is  to  be  answered,  first,  that  they  do  not  even  mention  Barlow 
in  this  connection.     Had  they  believed  him  not  to  have  been  duly 
consecrated,  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  would  not  have  said  so, 
as  the  bitter  tone  of  their  writings  makes  it  certain  that  they  would 
have  delighted  in  making  such  a  statement,  which  would  have  been 
of  so  much  service  to  them ;  and,  secondly,  the  real  meaning  of 
these  authors  is  shown  in  Note  I,  p.  177,  to  be  that  they  considered 
the  want  of  what  was,   in  their  opinion,  canonical  ordination — 
i.e.  by  Roman  Bishops,  with  the  Roman  Pontifical,  with  the  assent 
of  and  confirmation  by  the  Pope — to  be  synonymous  with  no  ordi 
nation  at  all,  and  therefore  F.  Breen  is  not  in  any  way  justified  in 
his  u$e  of  their  words. 

'  Clark,  DC  S^1ccessione  Apostolica,  pp,  69,  et  seq. 

E 
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just  refuted — that  assistant  Bishops  do  not  co-operate 
in  a  consecration,  but  are  merely  witnesses  thereof — true, 
Cardinal  Pole  would  never  have  received  the  gift  of  con 
secration  ;  for,  at  the  Consecration  of  Nicholas  Heath, 
his  chief  consecrating  Prelate,1  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  was  the  senior  officiating  Bishop,2  the 
record  of  whose  consecration  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Warham's  Register;3  to  which  it  is  to  be  added,  that 
of  three  of  the  other  consecrators,  Bishop  Bonner  of 
London  was  the  chief  consecrating  Prelate,4  who  also 
was  in  the  same  position  as  Heath,  being  consecrated 
the  same  time  with  him  ; 5  and  of  the  consecration  of  the 
remaining  two,  viz.  Richard  Pate,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  Goldwell  Thomas,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  there  is  no 
record  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Register.  It  therefore 
follows  from  these  facts  that,  supposing  the  two  premises 
mentioned  above  to  be  valid,  not  one  of  the  Prelates 
who  officiated  at  the  Consecration  of  Cardinal  Pole 
would  have  been  a  duly  consecrated  Bishop,  "  which  is 
absurd." 

(b)  Next,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Lingard,6  "Why,  I  will 
ask,  are  we  to  believe  that  of  all  the  Bishops  who  lived 
in  the  long  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Barlow  alone  held  and 
exercised  the  episcopal  office  without  episcopal  conse 
cration  ?  He  was  elected,  and  his  election  was  con 
firmed  in  conformity  with  the  statute  of  the  25th  of  that 
reign ;  why  are  we  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  also 
consecrated  in  conformity  with  the  same  statute  ?  Was 
Cranmer  the  man  to  incur  the  penalty  of  pramunire 
without  cause ;  or  was  Henry  a  prince  to  allow  the  law 

1  Lea,  Spiritual  Jurisdiction,  p.  30. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  43.     '  3  Note  K,  p.  181. 

4  Thomas  Thirlby,  Bishop  of  Ely  (translated  from  Westminster, 
1554),  Dec.  18,  1540  (Lea,  op.  cit.,  p.  46);  John  White,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  April  I,  1554  (ibid.,  p.  38);  Maurice  Griffin,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  April  I,  1554  (ibid.t  p.  43). 

6  Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum,  p.  79. 

8  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham  Catholic  Magazine^ 
vol.  v.  pp.  704,  705  ;  cp.  also  Lingard,  History  of  England,  vol.  vi. 
p.  329,  app.  DD  (6th  edit.). 
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to  be  violated  with  impunity  ?  The  Act  had  been  passed 
in  support  of  the  King's  supremacy,  and  to  cut  off  all 
recourse  to  Rome.  Most  certainly  the  transgression  of  its 
provisions  would  have  marked  out  Barlow  and  Cromwell 
as  fautors  of  the  Papal  authority,  and  have  exposed 
them  to  the  severest  punishment.  For  ten  years  Barlow 
performed  all  the  sacred  duties  and  exercised  all  the 
civil  rights  of  a  consecrated  Bishop  :  he  took  his  seat 
in  Parliament  and  Convocation  as  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David's — he  was  styled  by  Gardiner,  his  'brother  of 
St.  David's,' — he  ordained  priests,  he  was  one  of  the 
officiating  Bishops  at  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Bulkeley, 
yet  we  are  now  called  upon  to  believe  that  no  one 
objected  to  his  votes,  though  they  were  illegal ;  or  to  his 
ordinations,  though  they  were  known  to  be  invalid ;  or 
to  his  performance  of  Episcopal  functions,  though  it 
was  well  known  that  each  such  function  was  a  sacrilege  ! 
But  why  are  we  to  believe  these  improbable,  these  in 
credible  suppositions?  Is  there  any  proof  that  he  was 
no  Bishop  ?  None  in  the  world.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  we  cannot  find  any  positive  register  of  his  conse 
cration.  So  neither  can  we  of  many  others,  particularly 
of  Bishop  Gardiner.  Did  any  one  ever  call  in  question 
the  consecration  of  those  Bishops  on  that  account? 
Why  should  we  doubt  the  consecration  of  Barlow  and 
not  that  of  Gardiner?  I  fear  that  the  only  reason  is  that 
Gardiner  did  not  consecrate  Parker,  but  Barlow  did." 

(c)  Further,  that  no  argument  whatever  against  the  fact 
of  the  consecration  of  Barlow  can  be  based  upon  this 
omission  of  the  record  of  that  consecration  in  Cranmer's 
Register  is  evident  from  the  following  facts.  Barlow, 
whilst  in  Scotland  as  one  of  Henry  VIII.'s  ambassadors, 
was  confirmed  by  proxy  to  St.  Asaph  on  the  22nd  or  23rd 
of  February,  1535 ;  before  he  could  be  consecrated  he 
was  appointed  to  St.  David's,  to  which  he  was  confirmed 
pn  April  2oth,  of  the  same  year;1  and,  as  in  the  cas$ 

1  Resist.  Cranmer,  fol.  205. 
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of  Bormer,  the  Archbishop  certifies  to  the  confirmation 
only :  consequently,  as  Mr.  Haddan  remarks,1  "  he  was 
consecrated  at  a  distinct  time  "  (as  was  Bonner),  "so  that 
the  record  could  be  merely  of  this  one  act.  And  this 
short  record  has  either  been  lost  from  or  not  entered  in 
a  Register  [Cranmer's]  the  very  opposite  in  character  to 
Parker's,  in  that  it  consists  of  a  bundle  of  parchments  of 
various  sizes,  almost  certainly  bound  together  after  date a 
(the  second  confirmation  of  Barlow,  e.g.,  is  entirely  mis 
placed,  as  are  also  other  documents) ;  and  as  it  now 
stands,  omits  in  the  matter  of  consecrations  and  transla 
tions  one-fourth  of  those  which  really  occurred,  including 
Barlow's;  five  out  of  eleven  translations,  and  nine8  out  of 
forty-five  consecrations  are  missing,  and  of  these  nine 
three 4  are  absolutely  ignored,  five 5  (of  which  Barlow's  is 
one)  are  entered  as  far  as  the  confirmation,  but  omit  the 

1  Haddan,  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Church  of  England,  pp. 
208,  et  seq. 

2  [Lee—  The  Validity  of  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  166,  note  t — says  that,  "in  Lord  Calthorpe's  library  there  is  a 
manuscript  collection  of  documents  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Argall,  a 
well-known  notary  public  of  the  period,  some  of  which  evidently 
belong  to  the  time  of  Warham  and  Cranmer,  and  were  very  probably 
prepared  for  insertion  in  the  Registers  of  those  Prelates."     This 
shows  the  great  carelessness  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  these 
matters  of  Registration.] 

8  [Edward  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  September  26,  1535  ;  Hugh 
Latimer,  September  26,  1535  ;  John  Hilsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
September  26,  1535  ;  R.  Sampson,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  June  II, 
1536;  W.  Barlow,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  June  II,  1536;  Bell, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  August  17,  1539;  J.  Skypp,  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  November  23,  1539;  R.  King,  Suffragan-Bishop  of 
Thensen,  or  Boven,  1539  ;  George  Day,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  May 
6,  1543'  Vide  Bramhall's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  preface  by  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Haddan,  p.  13,  note  z  (Anglo-Cath.  Library).] 

4  [Latimer,  Hilsey,  and  King.] 

5  [Fox,  Sampson,  Skypp,  Day,  the  record  ends  in  none  of  these 
cases,  as  it  does  in  Barlow's  (the  fifth)  in  both  his  confirmations, 
with  a  certificate  of  his  confirmation  only,  thus  excluding  consecration 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  certificate,  if  it  be  a  confirmation  to  a  first 
see,  but  merely  breaks  off  with  the  definitive  sentence  of  confirma 
tion.     Bramhall,  loc.  cit.,  note  d\. 
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consecration,  and  the  entry  of  the  ninth1  is  broken  off 
in  the  middle  of  a  page  and  of  a  sentence,  after  entering 
the  smaller  portion  of  the  entry,  and  is  followed  by  7^ 
blank  pages.  And  further,  while  there  is  no  conceivable 
reason  (waiving  Barlow's  case)  for  doubting  the  actual 
consecration  of  any  of  the  eight,  that  of  two  of  the 
former  whose  cases  are  parallel  with  Barlow's  is  actually 
recorded  in  their  own  diocesan  Registers,  which  in 
Barlow's  case  have  been  lost,2  the  remaining  two  stand 
ing  in  like  condition  with  Barlow  himself.  Let  it 
be  added  that  six  out  of  twenty-six  consecrations  are 
omitted  in  Warham's  Register,3  and  two  in  Pole's,4  lest 
any  one  should  think  that  carelessness  or  some  other 
motive  applied  to  Cranmer's  time  only."  As  the  same 
writer  says  in  his  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  Bramhall's 
Works  in  the  Anglo-Catholic  Library,  "  It  is  plain  that 
from  an  omission  of  this  kind "  (i.e.  "  of  a  short  and 
distinct  entry  relating  to  an  act  differing  in  date  from 
both  his  confirmations,  and  probably  about  seven  weeks 
subsequent  to  the  latter  of  them"5)  "in  a  book  kept 

1  [Bell,  Reg.  Cranmer,  fol.  2246-225(1 ;  from  2250  to  228^  being 
left  blank.  Ibid.,  note  6.] 

9  [Probably  destroyed  by  Bishop  Farrer.  Vide  Wharton  MSS., 
at  Lambeth,  No.  585,  fol.  239  :  "  Enquiry  made  April  17,  4  Edvv. 
VI.,  concerning  the  Vacancy  of  the  See  of  St.  David's."] 

3  ["Blyth,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  1503,  September  20,  according 
to  Wharton  and  Le  Neve.     Penry,  Bangor,  1504  ;  Stanley,  Ely, 
1506  ;    Stokesley,  London,   1530,    November  27,  according  to  Le 
Neve.     Gardiner,  Winton,  1531  ;  and  lastly,  Clark,  Bath  and  Wells, 
1523,  for  whom  the  Papal  Bull,  and  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience 
are  entered,  but  not  the  consecration.  ...     I  have  examined  one 
of  the  cases  omitted,  and  there  is  an  entry  of  this  in  the  Diocesan 
Register,  viz.  Gardiner's,  whose  register  at  Winchester  records  his 
consecration  as  having  taken  place  December  3,  and  his  enthroniza- 
tion  December  6,    1531  ;    while  a  commission  to  consecrate  him, 
dated  November  27, 1531,  is  quoted  by  Archbishop  Wake  (fragment 
of  a   letter   in  the  Pr.  Just  in  Courayer's  Dissertation]  from   the 
Archiepiscopal  Register."     Bramhall's    Works,  op.  cit.t  pref.,  pp. 
17,  1 8,  note^.] 

4  [Goldwell,  St.  Asaph,  1554;  and  Pate,  Worcester,  1555.] 

5  [Compare  the  facts  as  to  Bonner's  case,  Note  O,  p.  185  ] 
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carelessly  and  irregularly,  and  known  to  omit  consecrations 
which  have  taken  place,  no  negative  conclusion  whatever 
can  be  drawn.  Such  a  Register  is  good  evidence  for  what 
it  contains ;  it  is  no  evidence  at  all  against  that  which  it 
simply  omits.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  as  the  case  stands, 
the  Register,  by  recording  Barlow's  confirmation,  affords 
an  undeniable  presumption  (not  against)  but  for  his  con 
secration  also." 

Fourthly,  that  the  following  facts  prove  that  Barlow 
was  duly  consecrated  : — 

I.  In  legal  documents  Barlow  is  plainly  recognized 
and  publicly  accepted  as  a  duly  consecrated  Bishop  by 
Queen  Mary,  who  it  is  certain  would  never  have  accepted 
his  resignation  [liberam  et  spontaneam  resignationem  in 
manus  nostras  ultimi  Episcopi]  of  the  Bishopric  of  Bath 
and  Wells l  if  she  had  had  the  least  suspicion  that  he 
had    never  been  consecrated,  not  only  because  such  a 
capital  defect  would  have  naturally  resulted  in  his  being 
deservedly  deprived  of  his  Bishopric,  but  also  because 
by   such   acceptance   she  would   have  made   herself  a 
partaker  in  the  sacrilege  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in 
having  held  his  Bishopric  without  any  just  title  to  it,  and 
exercising  the  functions  of  a  Divinely  constituted  office 
without  ever  having  had  that  office  conferred  upon  him. 

II.  Parker  was  about  the  Court  in  I536,2  and  would 
have  had  ample  means,  as  is  admitted  by  the  Roman 
writer,8  Mr.  Hutton,  of  knowing  if  Barlow  had  not  been 
consecrated,  and,  since  he  was  a  most  careful,  cautious, 
and   provident  man,  anxious,  as  we   have   seen,4  that 
his  Consecration   should  be  regular  in   every  respect, 

1  Vide  Conge  cTeslire  for  his  successor,  dated  March  13,  1553-4; 
Rymer,  torn,  xv.,  p.  369  ;  and   Writ  of  Restitution  to  Bourne  his 
successor,  ibid.,  p.  376.     As  to  the  statement  in  the  commission  to 
consecrate  Bourne  that  Barlow  had  been  deprived,  see  Note  L, 
p.  182. 

2  Courayer,  Validity  of  English  Ordinations,  app.,  art.  ix.  p.  359, 
in  fin.  (Eng.  trans.,  1844). 

3  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  316. 

4  Vide  supra,  p.  10. 
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the  fact  that  he  chose  Barlow  as  one  of  his  consecrators 
is  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  a  Bishop.1  Nor  indeed 
would  her  anxiety  that  all  should  be  done  regularly  have 
suffered  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  Catholic  instincts,  to 
permit  Barlow  to  have  officiated  if  he  had  not  been 
duly  consecrated,  especially  when  by  so  doing  she  would 
have  given  her  enemies,  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  error 
on  her  part,  just  occasion  to  cavil. 

III.  Barlow  was  involved  in  a  dispute  with  his  Chapter 
at  St.  David's  with  regard  to  his  right  as  Bishop  to  be 
head  of  the  Chapter,2  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  having 
the  "  Dean's  room  in  the  Church."  Now,  it  is  clear  that, 
had  the  Chapter  known  that  he  was  not  a  consecrated 
Bishop,  they  would  have  objected  this  as  a  valid  and 
conclusive  answer  to  his  claim;  and  the  fact  that  the 
Chapter  did  not  do  so  is  proof  that  they  knew  him  to 
be  a  duly  consecrated  Bishop.  Canon  Estcourt  plainly 
sees  the  force  of  this,  and  can  only  say,3  "  It  is  a  mystery 
how  he  could  have  remained  unconsecrated,  or  how  he 
could  have  carried  on  his  assumed  character  unchallenged, 
especially  as  he  was  involved  in  disputes  with  his 
Chapter."  4 

1  Note  M,  p.  183. 

2  Letter  of  J.  Barlow,  the  Bishop's  brother,  to  Cromwell  (Lord 
Privy  Seal) ;  cp.  State  Papers,  Dom.  Hen.   VIII.,  No.  49,  p.  73. 

3  Estcourt,  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  8 1. 

4  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  Estcourt's  admission  here  with  F. 
Breen's  statement  (Anglican  Orders,  are  they   Valid?  p.   18,  edit. 
1885):    "It  is  urged  that  Barlow  was  in  serious  conflict  with  his 
Chapter,  who  were  unwilling  to  yield  to  his  exorbitant  demands, 
and  that  if  he  had  never  been  consecrated  they  were  sure  to  have 
urged  the  fact  against  him.     This  contention  is  not,  however,  to 
the  point.     Barlow's  legal  right  to  administer  the  temporalities  of 
the  see  rested  not  upon  his  orders,  but  upon  his  jurisdiction,  and, 
besides,  he  was  protected  by  the  King's  grant."     F.  Breen's  objec 
tion  is,  to  use  his  own  expression,  "not  to  the  point,"  for  Barlow's 
dispitte  was  not  about  "  temporalities  "  or  "  exorbitant  demands  "  on 
his  part,  but  about  his  position  as  Dean  in  the  Chapter,  which  he 
could  only  hold  in  that  Chapter  as  a  consecrated  Bishop.     Conse 
quently  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Chapter  that  he  had  never 
been  consecrated  would,  as  stated  in  the  text,  have  been  a  valid 
and  conclusive  argument  against  his  claim. 
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IV.  Barlow  was  engaged,  in  1550,  in  a  dispute  with 
Goodman,1  Dean  of  Wells,  whom  he  had  illegally  de 
prived  ;  none  of  the  latter's  counsel  ever  hint  at  a  flaw 
in  his  position,  and  they  call2   him   "William,   Lorde 
Byshop  of  Bathe  and  Wells ; "  and  his  Episcopal  cha 
racter  is  frequently  referred  to  and  recognized,  whereas, 
if  he  had  never  been  consecrated,  they  would  have  been 
certain  to  have  advanced  that  plea,  as  all  his  proceedings 
in  that  case  would  have  been  null  and  void  ab  initio. 

V.  It  is  noted  by  Champney3  that  "the  leases  made 
by  a  Bishop  not  yet  consecrated,  though  confirmed  by 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  were  not  available:  and  that, 
too,  from  the  opinion  of  a  judge."     Two  leases  granted 
by  Barlow  were  questioned  by  his  successor,  R.  Farrar,4 
but  on  other  grounds ;  the  allegation  that  he  had  never 
been  consecrated,  which  would  have  voided  them  with 
out  further  trouble,  was  not  made.    And  it  may  be  added 
that  the  gift  of  the  Priory  of  the  Friars'  Preachers  in  the 
town  of  Brecknock  by  Henry  VIII.  to  William,  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  his  successors,  on  the  iQth  of 
January,  1542,  would  have  been  void  if  he  had  not  been 
consecrated,  as  in  that  case  he  could  not  have  taken  the 
Priory  in  his  own  name  as  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and 
in  that  of  his  successors  in  the  See.    So  also  the  exchange 
of  lands  made  between  Barlow  as  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  and  King  Edward  VI.  would  have  been  void,  as 
he  could   not   have   dealt  according  to  law  with  the 
revenues  of  the  See  by  exchange  or  otherwise. 

VI.  There  is  distinct  evidence  in  the  letter  from  John 
Barlow  to  Cromwell — referred  to  above,  paragraph  III. — 
that  Barlow  was  duly  installed  at  St.  David's  (in  person, 
as  Estcourt  admits 5) ;  and  the  mandates  to  install  issued 
to  and  from  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  always  recite 

Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  230,  231. 
Lee,  The  Validity  of  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England, 
163,  note  *. 

Champney,  De  Vocat.  Minis. ,  p.  167. 
Strype,  Memor.,  vol.  iii.,  App.  No.  46. 
Estcourt,  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  65. 
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(as,  for  example,  in  Archbishop  Parker's  case)  the  fact 
of  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  who  is  to  be  installed 
in  virtue  of  the  said  mandate. 

VII.  Barlow's    great-nephew,1    who    was    a    Roman 
Catholic  and  opposed  to  him  in  every  way,  in  a  treatise 
entitled  Speculum  Protestantismi'*  (pp.  124-126)  speaks 
of  him  as  "  Bishop  of  St.  David's,"  and  as  having  been 
"consecrated  to  St.  David's  in  1536,  and  sat  there  about 
thirteen  years,"  .  .  .  [and]  "  from  the  said  Barlow  all  Pro 
testant  Bishops  derive  their  consecration  and  mission." 

VIII.  In  the  Liber  Computi  3  belonging  to  the  Chapter 
of  St.  David's  there  is  an  entry,  "  Henry  8  Rex  Anno 
Regni  31,  William  Barlow,  Episcopus" — this  being  the 
first  entry4  in  the  book  since  1492.     The  31  Hen.  VIII. 
was  from  April,  1539,  to  April,  1540. 

IX.  Bishop  Barlow  was  one  of  the  consecrators  (with 
Cranmer,    Archbishop   of    Canterbury,   and   Yngworth, 
Bishop  Suffragan  of  Dover)  of  John  Skypp  to  the  See 
of  Hereford  on  November  23,  i539.5     The  law  at  that 
time,  as  well  as  now,  required  that  when  an  Archbishop 
officiated  at  a  Consecration  he  should  have  two  Bishops 
as  co-consecrators  with  him.     It  follows,  therefore,  if 
Barlow  had  not  been  duly  consecrated  Bishop, — 

1  He  was  the  grandson  of  Barlow's  eldest  brother,  and  finished 
this  manuscript  in  1640,  being  then  eighty-two  years  of  age ;  con 
sequently  he  would  have  seen  his  great-uncle,  and  have  been  eight 
or  ten  when  he  died. 

*  Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the 
English  Ordinations,  app.,  art.  xvii.  §  6,  vol.  ii.  pp.  537,  538  (edit. 
1728). 

8  Bramhall,  Works,  vol.  Hi.  pref.,  p.  22,  note  k  (A.  W.  Haddan), 
Anglo-Cath.  Library. 

4  It  is  stated  that  it  is  "odd  that  the  Liber  Cornputi,  still  extant, 
has  a  break  in  it  for  several  years  before  1539"  (Catholic  World, 
vol.  xix.  p.  478,  quoted  by  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  315, 
as  a  "circumstance  arousing  suspicion").  If  this  means  anything, 
it  suggests  that  "the  break"  only  extended  as  far  backus  just 
about  the  time  of  Bishop  Barlow's  consecration,  whereas  it  com 
menced  forty-four  years  before  that  date.  The  unfairness  of  this  in 
sinuation  is  thus  obvious. 

8  Lea,  Spiritual  Jurisdiction,  p.  37. 
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(1)  That  Skypp  would  not  have  been  consecrated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  would 
not  therefore  have  been  able  to  obtain   "legal"  pos 
session  of  the  See ; 

(2)  That  therefore  Skypp  would  not  have  been  per 
mitted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  office  of  a  Bishop 
in  England,  which  he  did,  for  example,  at  the  consecra 
tion  of  Bonner1  and  Heath,  of  both  of  whom  he  was 
one  of  the  consecrators ;   for,  as  Sanders  the  Roman 
Catholic  controversialist  admits,2  no  one  could  be  recog 
nized  in  Henry  VII I. 's  reign  as  a  Bishop  unless  he  had 
been  consecrated  by  three  Bishops  with  the  consent  of 
the  Metropolitan. 

X.  Cranmer  issued  a  commission,3  as  Metropolitan, 
to  consecrate  Arthur  Bulkeley  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  to 
John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  was  directed  therein  to 
call  to  his  assistance  a  competent  number  of  Bishops 
"  continuing  in  the  exercise  of  their  office."  In  accord 
ance  with  this  mandate,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  together 
with  Barlow,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  consecrated  Bulkeley  on  the  igth  of  Feb 
ruary,  1542.  Three  consequences  result  from  this 
fact:— 

(1)  That  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  would   not,  when 
acting  in  obedience  to  this  mandate,  have  named  Barlow 
as  a  co-consecrator  of  Bulkeley  with  himself  had  he  not 
known  Barlow  to  be  a  Bishop ; 

(2)  That  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  would  not  have 
consented  to  act  with  him  had  he  not  likewise  known 
Barlow  to  be  a  Bishop ;  and 

(3)  That  Bulkeley  himself  would  not  have  permitted 
Barlow  to  officiate  if  he  had  not  been  duly  consecrated, 
inasmuch  as  if  that  had  not  been  the  case  the  mandate 
would  not  have  been  obeyed,  and  the  question  as  to 
whether  in  that  case  he  was  legally  competent  to  take 

1  Note  N,  p.  185. 

8  Sanders,  De  Orig.  ac  Prog.  Schismat.  AngL,  lib.  iii.  p.  348. 

*  Reg.  Crammr^  fol,  277. 
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possession   of  the  See  might  have  arisen ;   whence   it 
follows  that  Barlow  was  a  duly  consecrated  Bishop. 

It  must  be  here  added  that,  from  the  fact  that  Barlow 
thus  officiated  as  one  of  the  Consecrators  of  Bishops 
Skypp  and  Bulkeley,  there  arises  a  plain  refutation  of  a 
statement  made  by  F.  Breen1  in  support  of  his  allegation 
that  Bishop  Barlow  was  never  consecrated — viz.  that  it 
would  be  "an  easy  matter"  for  him  to  avoid  consecration, 
for  "in  those  days  the  distinction  between  Episcopal 
Jurisdiction  and  Episcopal  Orders  was  perfectly  well 
understood,  so  that  it  was  not  without  precedent  for  a 
man  to  be  elected  and  confirmed  a  Bishop,  to  administer 
a  See,  and  to  defer  his  consecration  to  a  convenient 
time.  Bonner's  is  a  case  in  point.  He  was  elected  and 
confirmed  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  October,  1538,  was 
translated  to  London  in  October,  1539,  and  was  not 
consecrated  till  April,  1540."  It  will  be  observed  that, 
in  order  for  this  "argument"  to  be  of  any  avail  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  brought  forward,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  prove  that  Barlow  did,  not  merely  like 
Bonner  for  a  limited  time,  and  for  a  like  reason,2  with 
out  being  consecrated,  "administer"  the  See  of  St. 
David's  to  which  he  had  been  confirmed,  but  continued 
to  do  so  until  he  was  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells  in 
I547-8,3  and  that  on  his  translation,  he  similarly  "ad 
ministered  "  that  See  till  his  "  deprivation "  or  resigna 
tion  in  1554 — that  is  to  say,  that  it  would  have  to  be 
proved  that  he  only  exercised  during  that  period  of 
nearly  eighteen  years,  such  power  as  is  conferred  on 
an  unconsecrated  Bishop-elect  by  Confirmation  to  a 
See.  Now,  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  such  Confirma 
tion  to  a  See  is  that  jurisdiction  which  the  Chapter 
exercises  sede  vacante.  "The  Chapter,"  says  Van  Espen,4 

1  Breen,  Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  p.  18  (edit.  1885). 

2  Bonner  was  absent  as  Henry's  Ambassador  in  France,  to  which 
post  he  was  appointed  in  succession  to  Bishop  Gardiner  in  1538. 
Vide  Dixon,  History  of  the  CJnirch  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  8  (2nd 
edit.).  3  Lea,  Spiritual  Jurisdiction,  p.  31. 

4  Van  Espen,  Jus.  Eccles.  Univer.,  part  i.  tit.  ix.  c.  ii.  §  I. 
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"  succeeds  the  Bishop  as  ordinary  Pastor  and  judge  of 
all  his  Church,  and  in  all  things  which  belong  to  him  as 
Bishop,  unless  they  are  specially  excepted,  but  those 
things  which  are  attributed  to  the  Bishop,  not  as  Bishop 
or  Ordinary  of  his  diocese,  but  in  another  special 
quality,  and  as  it  were  an  extraneous  one,  in  these  the 
Chapter  does  not  represent  the  Bishop  nor  supply  his 
place."  The  " administration  of  a  See"  by  a  Bishop 
elected  and  confirmed  but  not  consecrated,  would 
therefore  be  confined  to  the  exercise  of  this  "  simple 
jurisdiction  "  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  power 
to  do  those  things  which  "pertain  to  the  Episcopal 
dignity"  of  which  "a  consecrated  Bishop  can  alone 
take  cognizance."  *  Not  only  is  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Bishop,  elected  and  confirmed  but  not  yet  consecrated, 
thus  limited,  and  consequently  his  "administration"  of 
the  See  therefore  partial,  but  until  he  had  received 
the  gift  of  consecration  he  would  not  be  able  to  perform 
those  things  which  pertain  to  the  "  power  of  Episcopal 
Order ; "  therefore,  though  Bonner,  e.g.,  may  be  said  to 
have  "  administered "  the  two  Sees  to  which  he  was 
successively  confirmed  in  the  sense  that  he  exercised 
after  such  Confirmation  "  simple  jurisdiction  "  during  the 
interval  which  intervened  until  his  Consecration  to  the 
latter  of  the  two,  yet  before  he  could  exercise  both  the 
jurisdiction  "  which  pertains  to  the  Episcopal  dignity  " 2 
and  "  the  power  of  Episcopal  Order,"  to  which  "  three 
things  properly  and  fully  pertain,3  viz.  to  Ordain, 
Consecrate,  and  Confirm,"  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
be  consecrated,  which  accordingly  he  was,  on  April  4, 
1540.*  Now,  since  it  was  not  permitted  to  Bonner,  who 
received  his  Bishopric  like  Barlow  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  as  one  of  Henry's  Ambassadors,  to  remain  un- 
consecrated  though  Confirmed  to  his  See,  it  is  primd 
facie  certain  that  the  same  procedure  would  likewise  be 

1  Barbosa,  De  Off.  et  Potestale  Episcopi,  part  i.  bk.  i.  cii.  (edit. 
1560).  2  Ibid.  3  Ibid. 

*  Lea,  Spiritual  Jurisdiction^  p,  14. 
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necessary  in  Barlow's  case,  and  since  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  find  him  exercising  "  the  power  of  Episcopal  Order  " 
in  these  two  cases,  it  is  clear  that  F.  Breen's  statement 
is  erroneous  and  misleading. 

XI.  Barlow  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
June  30,  I536,1  and  was  frequently  present  after  that 
date  in  that  and  successive  sessions  of  Parliament. 
Courayer  has  pointed  out,  that  "  it  is  an  indisputable 
fact  that  although  before  Edward  the  Third  there  are 
some  examples  of  Bishops  sitting  in  Parliament  before 
their  consecration,  there  is  not  one  to  be  met  with  of 
their  sitting  there  since  his  time,  that  is  to  say  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years,  and  that  all  English  writers  regard 
the  usage  to  the  contrary  as  having  in  some  measure 
the  force  of  law ; " 2  in  fact,  as  Lingard  the  Roman 
Catholic  historian  says,  this  "privilege  was  never  allowed 
to  any  but  to  consecrated  bishops."3  Further,  every 
Bishop  on  first  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
introduced  by  two  other  Bishops  as  witnesses  of  his  con 
secration,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  one  who  has 
not  been  duly  consecrated  to  do  so  ;  moreover,  seats  in 
that  House  are  assigned  to  the  Bishops  according  to  the 
order  of  their  consecration  (an  exception  being  made  in 
favour  of  the  occupants  of  the  five  principal  sees,  of  which 
St.  David's  is  not  one),  and  Barlow  is  cited  to  Parliament 
before  other  Bishops  who  are  known  to  have  been  conse 
crated.  4  Estcourt  attempts  to  destroy  the  value  of  this 
later  argument  by  saying  that  "  the  place  assigned  to 
him  was  below  Sampson  and  Reppis,  who  had  been  con 
secrated  on  the  nth  of  June,  but  he  was  contented  to 
take  the  lowest  place,  as  he  thus  avoided  all  question  of 


1  Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 

2  Courayer,  On  the  Validity  of  the  English  Ordinations,  p.  63, 
Eng.  trans.,  1844. 

3  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Birmingham   Catholic  Magazine^ 
vol.  v.  pp.  500,  501. 

4  Rymer,  Fcedera,  torn.  xiv.  p.  737. 
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his  consecration." l  As  to  this,  it  would  be  natural  for 
Barlow  to  take  the  lowest  place  if  he  had  been  consecrated 
on  the  same  day  with  Sampson  and  Reppis,  as  seems 
probable,2  for  they  took  their  seats  first,8  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  for  Bishops  consecrated  the  same  day  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  House  on  different  occasions,  whilst  if 
he  was  consecrated  between  the  nth  and  the  3oth  of 
June  he  would  of  necessity  take  the  lowest  place.  But 
further,  Estcourt  here  admits  that  the  question  of  his 
consecration  would  naturally  arise  on  a  Bishop  claiming 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House.  This  is  an  important 
admission.  The  reason  which  he  assigns  why  it  did  not 
arise  (according  to  his  view)  in  Barlow's  case,  is  proved 
to  be  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  adduced  by 
the  fact  that  Fox,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  had  been 
consecrated  on  the  26th  of  September,  the  preceding 
year  (i535),4  did  not,  in  consequence  of  his  absence 
abroad  on  an  embassage,  take  his  seat  till  the  4th  of 
July,  1536  ;5  and  he  then  took  his  seat  in  the  order 
of  precedence,  according  to  the  date  of  his  consecra 
tion,  above  Barlow  and  four  other  Bishops  who  had 
already  taken  their  seats;  therefore  the  question  of 
Barlow's  Consecration  could  not  then  have  been  avoided, 
as  before  Fox  could  have  taken  precedence  of  him, 
whose  name  was  already  on  the  roll,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  prove  that  the  date  of  his  Consecration  was 
before  the  date  of  Barlow's. 

XII.  Barlow  was  summoned   by  the  Archbishop  of 
the  province  to  the  Synods  thereof,  and  took  part  in  the 

1  Estcourt,    The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p. 
67.    Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  308,  also  adopts  Estcourt's 
statement,  refuted  in  the  text. 

2  Vide  infra,  p.  63. 

3  Sampson  as  Bishop  of  Chichester,  on  June  I2th  (Journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  vol.  i.  p.  85),  and  Reppis  as  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
on  June  1 7th  (ibid.,  p.  87). 

4  Lea,  Spiritual  J^^r^sd^clion,  p.  37.     Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum, 
Anglicanum,  p.  79. 

6  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  vol.  i.  p.  93. 
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deliberations  with  the  other  Bishops,  subscribing  to  what 
had  been  determined  in  Synod,  signing  before  other  duly 
consecrated  Bishops,  no  question  whatever  being  raised 
as  to  the  fact  of  his  consecration,  and  this  notwith 
standing  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to 
many  of  the  older  Bishops,  who  certainly  would  have 
objected  to  his  acting  as  a  member  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Convocation  if  he  had  not  been  duly  consecrated. 
Canon  Estcourt,  it  may  be  noted,  is  forced  to  admit  the 
strength  of  the  argument  derived  from  "  the  absence  of 
objections  made  to  his  taking  his  place  and  acting  as 
Bishop  on  the  part  of  his  contemporaries  who  still  held 
to  the  Catholic  faith  with  regard  to  the  Sacraments, 
such  as  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  Stokesly,  etc. ;  n  1  and  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  had  Barlow  not  been  a  Bishop 
they  would  have  so  objected,  and  that  successfully. 

XIII.  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,2  wrote  to  the 
Protector  Somerset  a  letter,  in  which  he  complained  of 
a  sermon  preached  by  Barlow  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  him  as  "  Bishop  of  St.  David's,"  and  (as 
Estcourt  admits)  since  "  he  was  charging  Barlow  with 
preaching  unsound  doctrine,  he  cannot  have  been 
prevented  by  motives  of  policy  from  bringing  a  still 
graver  charge  against  him."  The  same  writer  endeavours 
to  weaken  the  force  of  this  admission  on  his  part,  by 
suggesting  that  Gardiner,  "  perhaps  really  may  have  been 
unaware  of  the  circumstances,"  owing  to  his  absence  in 
Paris  as  ambassador  during  the  whole  of  I536-7,3  but 
obviously  the  other  Bishops  of  the  "  old  learning,"  who 
were  at  home  would  have  known  "  the  circumstances " 
and  informed  Gardiner,  than  whom  among  the  Prelates 
there  was  no  individual  the  men  of  the  new  learning 
"more  feared,  or  those  of  the  old  learning  more 

1  Estcourt,    The    Question    of  Anglican    Ordinations   discussed, 
pp.  77,  78. 

2  Dixon's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  419  (2nd 
edit.).     Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  v.  p.  184  (edit.  1852). 

3  Estcourt,  op,  cit.,  p.   78  cp.  Hutton,   The  Anglican  Ministry, 
p.  311. 
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respected," l  and  Gardiner  would  have  made  a  full  and 
most  legitimate  use  of  what  would  have  been  a  telling 
fact  on  his  side. 

After  a  careful  and  elaborate  comparison  of  dates  and 
documents,  the  late  Mr.  Haddan,  both  in  his  Preface 
to  the  third  volume  of  Bramhall's  Works,  in  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  Library,  published  in  1844,  and  also  twenty-live 
years  afterwards  in  his  work,  Apostolical  Succession  in  thv 
Church  of  England,  concludes  that  the  date  of  Barlow's 
consecration  was  June  n,  I536,2  at  Lambeth,  Cranmer 
and  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Bath  and  Wells  being 
the  consecrators.  At  the  same  place  and  .time,  Reppis 
of  Norwich,8  and  probably  Sampson  of  Chichester,*  were 
likewise  consecrated  to  their  respective  Sees;  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  there  is  no  formal  record  in  Cranmer's 
Register  of  the  consecration  of  Reppis,  it  is  only  noted 
in  the  certificates  of  the  Archbishop,  which  are  not 
inserted  in  their  proper  place  but  after  the  consecrations 
of  the  year  1537,  whilst  of  that  of  Sampson  there  is  no 
mention  at  all — his  confirmation,  as  in  Barlow's  case, 
alone  being  entered.  This  date  fits  in  with  the  order  of 
precedence  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation,  which  in  both  cases  is  always 
based  on  the  date  of  the  respective  consecrations  of  the 
several  Bishops,  in  which  Barlow  is  placed  between 
Bishop  Reppis  of  Norwich  and  Bishop  Wharton  of  St. 
Asaph,  who  was  consecrated  on  July  2,  1536.  This 
date  is  also  consistent  with  the  order  of  the  signatures 
attached  to  (i)  the  address  of  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops 
of  the  two  provinces  to  Henry  VIII.,  dated  July  n, 
I536,5  (2)  with  that  of  those  attached  to  the  declaration 
as  to  General  Councils,  July  20,  in  the  same  year,6  and 

1  Lingard,  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  ch.  iv.  p.  124  (6th  edit.). 

8  Note  P,  p.  1 86. 

»  Lea,  Spiritual  Jurisdiction,  p.  41.  4  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

5  Lee,  The  Validity  of  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  165. 

"  Vide  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam 
bridge,  Miscel.  8?  fol.  401. 
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(3)  with  that  of  those  attached  to  the  Institution  of  a 
Christian  Man,  in  1537,  where  Barlow's  signature  occurs 
between  those  of  Reppis  and  Wharton.1 

The  difficulty  in  which  Roman  controversialists  find 
themselves  placed  in  face  of  the  evidence  for  the  fact 
of  Barlow's  consecration  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
endeavour  to  insinuate  doubts  with  respect  to  it  by 
putting  forward  certain  other  cavils,  which  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  before  concluding  the  consideration  of  this  part 
of  the  subject. 

(i)  First,  it  has  been  said  2  with  reference  to  "a  copy 
of  the  Restitution  to  Barlow  of  the  Temporalities  of  St. 
David's,  lately  found  in  the  Memoranda  Roll  of  the 
Remembrancer  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,"  that  "  this  form  of 
grant  is  quite  exceptional,  and  must  have  been  drawn  up 
to  meet  some  special  exigency."  The  "  exceptional " 
points  are  said  to  be :  (a)  "  That  the  omission  of  all 
mention  of  consecration  is  remarkable,  as  in  1534,  in  con 
sequence  of  Act  25,  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  20,  it  was  usual 
to  recite  it  in  the  writ."  (b)  That  it  is  a  grant  of  tem 
poralities  on  account  of  the  vacancy  of  the  see  "  during 
his  life." 3  (c)  That  the  Writ  states  that  the  Chapter  had 
elected  Barlow  for  "Bishop  and  Pastor,"  and  that  "the 
Archbishop  had  not  only  confirmed  him,  but  preferred 
him  to  be  Bishop  and  Pastor;"  and  (d)  that  he  is  called, 
"  now  Bishop  "  therein. 

It  is  first  to  be  observed  that  the  document  under 
consideration  is  not  a  copy  of  the  Writ  of  Restitution 
of  the  Temporalities,  but  a  different  document  altogether,4 
issued  before  consecration.  Therefore,  as  to  («),  the 

1  Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  402  (edit.  1852). 

9  Vide  Breen,  Anglican  Orders ,  are  they  Valid?  pp.  12,  13 
(edit.  1877) ;  cp.  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations 
discussed,  p.  76. 

3  Hutton  ( The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  307)  also  alleges  this  to  be 
"  an  exceptional  clause." 

4  Vide  Memoranda  Roll  of  the  Lord  Treasurer's  Remembrancer, 
28  Hen.   VIII.,   Easter  Term,   Roll  i.,  printed  in  Estcourt,   The 
Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  app.  iv.  p.  xix. 
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omission  of  all  mention  of  consecration  is  "  not  remark 
able"  as  such  mention  never  was,  and  could  not  be, 
made  in  any  such  grant  of  the  Temporalities  accruing 
or  to  accrue  during  the  vacancy  of  a  see. 

As  to  (£),  the  expression  during  his  life,  "darante  vita 
sua,"  is  used  in  the  like  grant  to  R.  Ferrar,1  Barlow's 
successor  in  the  see,  who  was,  undoubtedly,  consecrated 
to  St  David's  on  September  9,  i548.2 

As  to  (<:),  the  exact  words  of  the  grant  to  which 
F.  Breen  refers  are  "  ipsumque  sic  electum  Episcopum 
praedictae  Ecclesiae  Menevensis  praefecerit  et  Pastorem, 
sicut  per  litteras  patentes  ipsius  Archiepiscopi  nobis 
inde  directas  nobis  constat,"  and  it  is  to  be  replied  that 
similar  language  is  used  in  the  Grant  of  the  Tempo 
ralities3  accrued  before  Restitution  to  Cranmer,  dated 
May  2,  1533,  in  which  the  action  of  the  Pope,  not  in  con 
secrating  4  but  in  confirming  him  to  the  see,  is  described 
as  follows,  "  ipsumque  sic  electum  Archiepiscopum 
praedictae  Ecclesiae  Cantuariensis  praefecerit  et  Pastorem 
sicut  per  litteras  bullatas  ipsius  summi  Pontificis  nobis 
inde  directas  nobis  constat."  Between  the  dates  of  these 
two  documents  the  breach  with  Rome  had  taken  place, 
and  the  Archbishop's  action  in  confirming  the  election 
of  Barlow  to  St.  David's  is  thus  described  in  similar 
language  to  that  which  had  previously  been  used  to 
express  the  action  of  the  Pope  with  regard  to  the  Con 
firmation  of  Bishops  elect  to  their  respective  sees.5 

As  to  (d),  there  is  nothing  exceptional6  in  Barlow 
being  called  "  Bishop  "  before  he  was  consecrated ;  there 

1  Rymer,  Fcedera,  torn.  xv.  p.  173. 

2  legist.  Cranmeri,  fol.  327  b. 

3  Rymer,  Fcedera,  torn.  xiv.  p.  457. 

4  Cranmer  was  consecrated  March  30,  1533,  by  the  Bishops  of 
Lincoln,  Exeter,  and  St.  Asaph.     Lea,  Spiritual  Jurisdiction,  p.  30. 

5  Compare  also  the  Grants  of  Temporalities  made  by  Queen  Mary 
to  the  last  nine  Bishops  appointed  in  her  reign,  including  that  to 
Cardinal  Pole  (Rymer,  Fcedera,  torn.  xv.  pp.  426,  427,  428,  432,  444, 
480,  482,  483,  484),  in  which  the  action  of  the  Pope  is  similarly 
referred  to. 

'  As  Hutton  (The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  313)  admits. 
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are  many  such  cases.  E.g.  in  a  Patent1  directed  to 
Bonner,  dated  November  12,  1539,  five  months  before 
his  consecration,  he  is  styled  Bishop  without  the  addition 
of  "elect;"  and  in  the  conge  tFeslire*  for  a  Bishop  of 
Hereford*  in  his  room  when  translated  to  London,  he 
is  also  called  Bishop  thereof  simply,  though  only  elected 
to  that  see.  Moreover,  Bonner,  himself,  in  three  com 
missions,3  dated  November  30,  1539,  February  n,  and 
March  16,  i5|f,  styles  himself  "  Edmund,  by  Divine  per 
mission,  Bishop  of  London,"  without  adding  the  qualifi 
cation  "  elect "  to  the  title  of  Bishop,  though  he  was  not 
consecrated  till  April  4,  1540.* 

(2)  Secondly,  it  is  asserted  that  the  opinions  which 
Cranmer  and  Barlow  are  supposed  to  have  held  at  the 
time  of  the  latter's  consecration  would  render  it  probable 
that  they  would  agree  to  omit  that  ceremony.  To  this 
allegation  it  is  to  be  replied  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  characters  of  both  Prelates  were  such  as  would 
make  it  extremely  unlikely  that   they  should   take  the 
trouble  to  omit  a  ceremony  to  which  they  might  not  attach 
supreme  importance,  and,  by  so  doing  (inasmuch  as  the 
omission  could  not  possibly  have  been  kept  secret),  incur 
the  penalties  of  Prcemunire,  including  the  loss  of  the  tem 
poralities  of  their  sees  and  their  position.     In  fact,  it  is 
certain  that  they  would,  in  their  own  interests,  severally 
demand  and  compel  consecration,  instead  of,  like  mad 
men,  conspiring  to  evade  it. 

(b)  The  motive  assigned 5  for  this  supposed  action  on 
the  part  of  Cranmer  and   Barlow  is  that,  by  so  doing, 
"the  Bishop  elect"  would  "  give  the  King  a  flattering 
testimonial  to  the  accuracy  of  his  theology,"  Henry  VIII. 
being  said  to   have  argued,   "in  papers   extant  in   the 

1  Cp.  Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of 
the  English  Ordinations,  pp.  324,  325  (edit.  1728). 

2  Rymer,  Fcedera,  torn.  xiv.  p.  646. 

8  Reg.  Banner,  fol.  8.  4  Lea,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

9  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  pp.  310,  311 ;  Breen,  Anglican 
Orders,  are  they  Valid?  p.  17  (edit.  1885) ;  and  cp.  Williams,  Lftttrt 
on.  Anglican  Orders,  p.  26. 
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King's  handwriting,"  *  "  that  the  ordering  of  Bishops,  as 
well  as  their  appointment,  belongs  of  right  to  him,  i.e. 
was  practically  included  in  the  royal  acts  of  nomination 
and  election/' 

But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  first,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  be  necessary,  as  Estcourt  admits,2  for  "the 
secret  to  be  tolerably  well  kept,  and  Gardiner  and  his 
friends  not  allowed  to  know  it,"  and  that  Barlow  (in 
the  supposed  case)  "only  retained  his  position  by  a 
fraud,"  what  possible  compliment  would  be  paid  to  the 
King  by  conduct  which  would  have  to  be  kept  a  secret, 
and  which  would  moreover,  if  discovered,  involve  the 
King  in  the  charge  of  permitting  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
directed  against  Papal  authority,  to  be  broken,  which 
itself  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  careful  practice 
of  strict  observance  of  legal  forms  throughout  his 
reign. 

Secondly,  that  Henry's  opinions  were  not  such  as 
those  attributed  to  him.  No  reference  is  given  for  the 
statement  made  by  Hutton  and  Breen,  but  they  probably 
refer  (as  does  Estcourt 3)  to  a  particular  criticism  made 
by  the  King  under  the  following  circumstances.  Certain 
questions,  probably  drawn  up  by  Cranmer  himself,4 
were  submitted  in  writing  to  the  commission  of  Bishops 
who  compiled  The  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition 
of  a  Christian  Man,  in  1543.  Of  these  answers,  two 
digests  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  King  by 
Cranmer ; 5  on  the  second  of  these  digests,  the  King  made 
one  observation  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  answer  to 
question  ix.,  given  therein,  it  set  out  that  the  making  of 
Bishops  had  two  parts— Appointment  and  Ordering  : 
"  Appointment,  which  the  Apostles,  by  necessity,  made 

1  Hutton,  loc.  cif. 

2  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  pp. 
71,  68.  3  Estcourt,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

4  Strype,  Memorials  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  bk.  i.  ch.  xx.  p.  78 
(edit.  1694). 

5  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  310,  311, 
(2nd  edit), 
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by  common  election,  and  sometimes  by  their  own 
several  assignment,  could  not  then  be  done  by  Christian 
Princes,  because  at  that  time  they  were  not,  and  now 
at  these  days  appertaineth  to  Christian  Princes  and 
Rulers.  And  Ordering,  wherein  grace  is  conferred,  in 
which,  as  afore,  the  Apostles  did  follow  the  rule  taught 
by  the  Holy  Ghost— per  manuum  impositionem  cum 
oratione  et  jejunio"  On  this  Henry  commented  as 
follows:  "Where  is  this  distinction  fonde?"  "Now, 
since  you  confess  that  the  Apostles  did  occupy  the  one 
part  which  you  now  confess  belongeth  to  princes,  how 
can  you  prove  that  ordering  is  only  committed  to  you 
Bishops  ? " l  Obviously  this  is  a  purely  hypothetical 
remark,  and  did  not  in  any  way  commit  the  King  to  such 
a  claim  as  that  alleged  by  Roman  controversialists 2 ;  and 
further  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  King's  position  was  an 
essentially  different  one.  This  is  clear  from  The  Neces 
sary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man,  quoted 
below,  which  represents  the  King's  belief  on  the  subject, 
as  the  preface  thereto  was  written  by  himself,  and  the 
book  itself  bears  on  the  title-page  a  declaration  that  it 

1  Strype,  op.  cit.,  Appendix  No.  xxviii.  pp.  52,  53  (edit. 
1694). 

3  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Breen,  Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid? 
p.  18  (edit.  1885),  in  order  to  support  his  assertion  that  Consecration 
would  not  be  considered  necessary  to  make  a  Bishop  in  Henry's 
reign,  and  that  therefore  Barlow,  having  been  "  confirmed,"  would 
be  so  regarded,  makes  the  following  statement:  "In  fact  a  bill 
was  brought  in  during  the  following  [sic]  reign  and  passed  the 
third  reading,  authorizing  the  Queen  {i.e.  Elizabeth]  to  institute 
Bishopsi  without  any  rite  or  ceremony.  D'Ewes,  Journal  of  (he 
House  of  Commons,  p.  52,  22nd  March.  The  Bill  for  collating 
of  Bishops  by  the  Queen's  Highness  without  rites  or  ceremonies, 
and  the  bill  for  tanners  were  each  of  them  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  the  House,  and  were  sent  up  to  the  Lords."  A  reference 
to  the  Commons  Journals  (vol.  i.  p.  58)  would  have  shown  F.  Breen 
that  the  words  really  were  "  and  with  what  Rites  and  Ceremonies," 
and  not  as  D'Ewes  had  printed  them.  F.  Breen's  error  is  the  more 
strange,  as  Estcourt,  with  whose  work  he  is  acquainted,  notes  the 
correct  entry  in  the  Commons  /ournals  (Estcourt,  The  Question 
of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed ',  p.  loo). 
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was  "  set  forth  by  the  King's  Majesty  of  England,"  for 
which  reasons  it  is  called  The  Kings  Book.1  To 
suppose,  indeed,  that  Barlow  could  have  acted  as  a 
Bishop  in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign  without  having  been 
consecrated,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  conservative 
character  of  that  monarch,  who,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  says, 
"  never  forgot  that  he  was  the  defender  of  the  Faith ;  nor, 
whatever  were  his  eccentricities  and  aberrations  in  minor 
particulars,  does  he  seem  ever  to  have  gone  further  in 
the  direction  of  change  than  the  more  enlightened  Popes 
and  Cardinals  of  his  own  age  would  have  gone.  .  .  . 
Doctrinally,  though  quite  able  to  maintain  his  own  line, 
he  clearly  symbolized  consistently  with  Gardiner  and 
not  with  Cranmer."  ' 

(c)  Next  it  is  to  be  observed,  with  regard  to  the 
opinions  ascribed  to  Cranmer  and  Barlow,  that  in  1537 — 
the  year  following  Barlow's  consecration — both  Cranmer 
and  Barlow  were  on  the  committee3  appointed  to 
compile  The  Institution  of  a  Christian  Afan,  commonly 
known  as  The  Bishop's  Book,  and  signed  the  same,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that :  "  This  office  [i.e.  of  the  ministry], 
this  power,  this  authority,  was  committed  and  given  by 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  unto  certain  persons  only  ;  that 
is  to  say,  unto  Priests  and  Bishops,  whom  they  did  elect, 
call,  and  admit  thereunto,  by  their  prayer  and  imposition 
of  their  hands.  .  .  .  Orders  is  a  holy  Rite  or  ceremony 
instituted  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  and  doth  consist  of  two  parts— that  is  to  say,  of 
a  spiritual  and  invisible  grace,  and  also  of  an  outward 
and  visible  sign.  The  invisible  gift,  or  grace,  conferred 
in  the  Sacrament  is  nothing  else  but  the  power,  the 
office,  and  the  authority  before  mentioned.  The  visible 
and  outward  sign  is  the  prayer  and  imposition  of  the 
Bishop's  hands  upon  the  person  that  receiveth  the  said 
gift  or  grace.  And  to  the  intent  that  the  Church  should 

1  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England ,  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

2  Stubbs,  Lectures  on  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  p.  259. 

3  Dixon,  op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  522. 
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never  be  destitute  of  such  Ministers  as  should  have  and 
execute  the  said  power  of  the  keys,  it  was  also  ordained 
and  commanded  by  the  Apostles  that  the  same  Sacrament 
should  be  applied  and  administered  by  the  Bishop,  from 
time  to  time,  unto  such  other  persons  as  had  the  qualities 
necessary  thereunto;  which  said  qualities  the  Apostles 
did  also  very  diligently  describe,  as  it  appeareth 
evidently  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  and  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  Titus." 
Again,  they  were  on  the  commission l  which  produced, 
in  1543,  The  Necessary  .Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Man,  in  which  it  is  laid  down  that  "Order 
is  a  gift  of  grace  of  ministration  in  Christ's  Church, 
given  of  God  to  Christian  men  by  the  consecration  and 
imposition  of  the  Bishop's  hands  upon  them  ;  and  this 
was  conferred  and  given  by  the  Apostles.  .  .  .  And  as 
the  Apostles  themselves  did  order  Priests  and  Bishops,  so 
they  appointed  and  called  the  other  Bishops  after  them 
to  do  the  like."  Further,  with  regard  to  the  Erastian 
views  expressed  by  Cranmer  in  1540 — i.e.  four  years 
after  Barlow's  consecration,  and  three  years  after  the 
issue  of  The  Bishop's  Book,  mentioned  above — viz. 
that  appointment  to  the  office  of  a  Bishop  or  Priest  was 
sufficient  without  consecration,2  and  that  a  Prince  who 
had  conquered  an  infidel  country,  or  who,  in  a  Christian 
country,  had  no  Priests  or  Bishops  left,  might  by  his 
own  authority  appoint  Priests  and  Bishops,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that,  when  he  presented  his  replies  to  the  King,  he 
declared  that,  though  they  were  "  his  opinion  and  sen 
tence  at  this  present,"  he  did  "  not  temerariously  define;"8 
so  that  "  even  at  the  moment  of  expressing  them,  he 

1  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  229,  note*. 

2  Vide  Answer  to  Question  XII.,  Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
vol.  ix.  p.  208  (edit.  1852).      Hutton — The  Anglican  Ministry,  p. 
310,  note  * — most  misleadingly  states  that  Cranmer  "made  public" 
this  "opinion"  "in  his  'Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a 
Christian  Man,'  "  which  is  not  true. 

3  Vide  Answers  to  Questions  XIII.  XIV.  and  XVII.,  Collier, 

Op.   dt.,  pp.  211,  212,  214. 
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seems  to  have  had  some  misgivings  respecting  their 
soundness;  and,  as  he  had  lately  adopted,  so  he  very 
quickly  saw  reason  to  forsake  them."1  In  fact,  Dr. 
Durel,  who  examined  "  Bishop  Cranmer's  MS.,"  "  found 
that  Cranmer  had  subscribed  to  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Leighton," 2  which  plainly  lays  down  the  doctrine  of 
the  Apostolical  Succession,  "  Th.  Cantuariensis  "  "  being 
written  with  the  Archbishop's  own  hand,  under  Leigh- 
ton's  opinion,  to  signify  his  approbation  of  it."  And 
"it  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  margin  of  the 
paper  of  resolutions  attributed  by  Strype  to  Bishop 
Thirleby,  ...  the  names  of  Cranmer  and  others  are 
written — "  for  what  purpose  (says  Strype)  I  do  not  know, 
unless  to  signify  their  judgments  as  agreeable  with  his; " 
which  was  clearly  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  Apostolical  Succession :  and  that  such  was  his  real 
opinion  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  subscribed  the 
book,  The  Necessary  Doctrine,  etc.,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  directly  contrary  to  "the  singular  opinions" 
broached  in  these  answers.  From  this  it  is  plain  that 
the  Erastian  views  referred  to  cannot  be  alleged  as 
ground  for  a  supposed  breach  of  the  law  by  Cranmer, 
who,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  compelled,  at  a  later 
date,  Hooper,  who  objected  to  wear  the  prescribed 
vestments,  to  be  consecrated;8  and,  as  to  Barlow,  not 
only  did  he  subscribe  to  The  Bishop's  Book,  as 
mentioned  above,  the  year  after  his  consecration,  but 
also  both  in  1539,  the  year  before,  and  in  1542,  two 
years  after  his  expression  of  the  Erastian  opinion  under 
consideration,  took  part  in  the  consecration  of  Bishops,4 
which  manifestly  proves  that  he  did  not  permit  the  theory 
in  question  to  influence  him,  so  as  to  disobey  the  law 
of  the  land.  Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well,  in  view  of  the 

1  Jenkins,  Remains  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  pref.,  p.  32. 

2  Cp.  Harrington,  Succession  of  Bishops  in  the  Church  of  England 
unbroken,  pp.  94,  et  seg, 

8  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iii.  pp.  254,  255. 
*  Vide  supra,  pp.  57,  et  seq. 
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use  made  of  them  by  Roman  controversialists,1  to  add 
that  Barlow's  own  irreverent  utterance  in  a  sermon  which 
was  brought  before  the  authorities  is  a  witness  to  his 
consecration,  in  that  the  proposition  complained  of 
necessarily  implies  that  he  himself  had  been  consecrated.2 
This  chapter  may  be  fitly  concluded  by  chronicling 
the  fact  that  the  learned  Roman  Catholic  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Freiburg,  Dr.  John  Alzog, 
admits  that  the  cavil  against  Barlow's  consecration  has 
been  given  up  as  "  nugatory."  3 

1  E.g.,  by  Breen,  Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  pp.  16,   17 
(edit.   1885)  j    Williams,  Letters  on  Anglican  Orders,  p.  15  (2nd 
edit.) ;  etc. 

2  The  proposition  complained  of  was,  "If  the  King's  grace,  being 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  did  choose,  denominate 
any  layman  being  learned  to  be  a  Bishop,  that  he  so  chosen  without 
mention  made  of  any  Orders  should  be  as  good  a  Bishop  as  he,  or 
the  best   in   England."      Collier,    Eccl.   History,  vol.    iv.  p.  381 
(edit.  1852).     Now,  if  Barlow  had  never  been  consecrated  Bishop, 
the  words  would  simply  have  meant  that  a  Bishop  nominated  by 
the  King  would  without  consecration  have  been  as  good  a  Bishop 
as  he  who  had  never  received  any,  which  is  an  absurdity  ;  moreover, 
he  joins   himself   to   other   Bishops   whose    consecration   no   one 
questions,  which  is  sufficient   proof  that  he  was  consecrated,  and 
that  his  consecration  was  so  publicly  known  that  he  might  quote 
himself  as  an  example,  and  compare  himself  with  the  best  Bishop  in 
England.     It  may  be  added  that  the  fact  appeared  so  very  decisive 
to  the  Roman  controversialist,  F.  Hardouin,  that  he  thought  that 
there  was  no  other  way  of  invalidating  the  truth  but  that  of  utterly 
denying  the  story  itself.   Cp.  Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation 
on  the  Validity  of  the  English  Ordinations,  vol.  i.   pp.  475,  476, 
(edit.  1728). 

*  Alzog,  Handbuch  der  Universal  Kirchengeschichte,  pt.  ii. 
band  9*°  §  229.  .Mainz,  1872.  Quoted  Clarke,  De  Successions 
Apostolica,  p.  190,  notef. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


OF   THE   "MISSION       OF   THE    CONSECRATORS    OF    ARCH 
BISHOP   PARKER. 

"  MISSION,"  in  the  case  of  Bishops,  is  the  right  to  exercise 
the  power  of  Order  and  the  power  of  Jurisdiction.  It 
is  derived  from  our  blessed  Lord,  "Who  sent  all  His 
Apostles  into  the  whole  world  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,  and  that  with  equal  authority ;  nor  did 
He  give  to  one  more  favour  in  this  mission  than  another, 
but  they  were  all  and  each  sent  equally  with  the  same 
power  with  which  He  as  Man  had  been  sent  by  the 
Father."  "  As  the  living  Father  sent  Me,  so  send  I  you."  * 
The  Apostles  had,  therefore,  ''universal  mission."  To 
their  successors  they  transmitted  the  mission  they  had 
received,  only  limited  to  the  special  spheres  to  which 
they  were  consecrated,  and,  so  limited,  it  is  called  "  ordi 
nary  mission,"  which  is  "  the  very  same  as  ordination," 
and  inseparable  from  it,  being  acquired  by  the  act  of 
Consecration.  In  the  case  of  a  translation,  the  Bishop 
acquires  mission  within  the  bounds  of  his  new  see  by 
"  Confirmation  "  thereto.  The  importance  of  the  posses 
sion  of  "  Mission  "  on  the  part'of  Barlow  and  the  other 
Prelates  who  were  "co-operators"  in  the  consecration  of 
Parker  is  therefore  obvious ;  for  if  they  were  not  possessed 
of  "  Mission  " — that  is,  in  this  instance,  the  right  of  exer 
cising  the  power  of  consecrating  a  "  Metropolitan," — 
Parker's  consecration  would  have  been  "  illicit,"  and  he 

1  Van  Espen,/k?  Eccksiasticum  Universum,  pt.  i.  tit.  16,  cap.  2, 
§  I.     Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  126  (edit.  1777,  Colonue). 
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would  not  have  possessed  "jurisdiction"  as  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  As,  then,  Roman  controversialists  some 
times  deny  the  "  Mission  "  of  Barlow  and  the  other  three 
Bishops,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  question. 

Many  of  the  Sees  in  England  and  Wales  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  vacant  by  death  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth ; l 
and  at  the  date  of  Parker's  consecration,  of  the  remainder, 
only  those  of  London  and  Llandaff  in  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  and  that  of  Sodor  and  Man  in  the  Province 
of  York,  were  canonically  occupied,2  all  the  other  bishops 
having  been  either  consecrated 3  or  translated  4  during 
the  reign  of  Mary  without  the  consent  of  the  Metro 
politans  of  the  respective  Provinces,5  of  which  the  different 
Sees  were  suffragans,  viz.  Thomas  Cranmer,  who  had 
been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Metropolitan  since 
March  30,  1533,°  and  Robert  Holgate,  who  had  been 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Metropolitan  since  January  16, 
I546,7  who  had  been  uncanonically  expelled  from  their 
Sees  by  Mary;8  consequently,  these  said  Bishops  had 
no  jurisdiction.  The  two  Suffragans  of  Canterbury 
and  the  one  Suffragan  of  York  named  above,  together 
with  Barlow  (who  had  either  been  forced  to  resign  or 
deprived  of  the  Bishopric,  by  the  royal  power9)  and 
Miles  Coverdale,  who  had  likewise  been  uncanonically 
thrust  out  from  the  See  of  Exeter,  were  alone  of  the 
English  Prelates  possessed  of  canonical  mission  and 
jurisdiction.  Of  these  five,  all  openly  accepted  Parker 
as  Primate  except  Bonner.10  With  regard  to  the  last- 
named  Bishop,  the  following  fact  should  be  noted : 

1  Vide  supra,  p.  8. 

2  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  Canonical  Bishop  of  Durham,  died  November 
18,  1559,  before  the  consecration  of  Parker.      Vide  Lea,  Spiritual 

Jurisdiction,  p.  50. 

8  Note  Q,  p.  1 88.  *  Note  R,  p.  189. 

5  Note  S,  p.  190.  6  Lea,  op.  «'/.,  p.  30. 

7  Translated  from  Llandaff.  Lea,  op.  a'f.,  p.  48. 

*  Note  T,  p.  190.  •     9   Vide  supra,  p.  54. 

10  Stanley,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  accepted  Young  as  Arch 
bishop  of  York. 
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Scory,  who  was  intruded  into  the  See  of  Chichester 
in  1552,  and  "  deprived"  by  Mary  in  the  following 
year,  had  been  "  rehabilitated " l  by  Bonner,  and 
authorized  to  act  within  his  diocese  and  jurisdiction ; 
and  John  Hodgkyns,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Bedford,  had 
also  been  "reconciled"  by  Bonner,  being  admitted  to 
the  Rectory  of  St.  Peter  in  Cornhill.2  Now,  Bonner 
did  not,  as  Bishop  of  London,  prohibit  them,  though 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  from  taking  part  in  the  con 
secration  of  Parker,  which  they  were  canonically  com 
petent  to  do,  as  "vacant"  Bishops  of  the  province,  and 
he  thus  "virtually  became  a  consenting  party  thereto. 
At  all  events,  their  action  in  so  doing  may  be  legitimately 
regarded  as  accentuating  the  value  of  his  silence,  and  as 
pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  Parker  was  confirmed 
and  consecrated  with  the  implied  concurrence  of  all 
the  Bishops  of  his  province."3  To  the  four  diocesan 
Bishops,  together  with  Hodgkyns  and  Scory,  lawfully 
authorized  in  the  diocese  of  London,  may  be  added  at 
least  four  Suffragan  Bishops,4  "  consecrated  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  having  continued  in  the 
discharge  of  their  Episcopal  functions  during  the  reigns 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  acquiesced  in  the  settlement 
under  Elizabeth,"  5  making  ten  Bishops  at  least  who  wit 
nessed  by  their  active  concurrence  or  acquiescence  to 
the  "  unbroken  continuity  of  the  Episcopate ;  while 
not  one  offered  any  opposition  to  Parker's  consecration 
or  challenged  the  spiritual  validity  of  what  was  done." 6 

Vide  infra,  p.  117.       2  Clark,  De  Successione  Apostolica,  p.  44. 
Statement  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross  concerning  the  Order 
of  he  Corporate  Reunion,  App.,  p.  13  (revised  edit.). 

Note  U,  p.  191. 

Statement  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy  Cross,  etc.,  p.  14. 

Ibid.,  p.  1 6. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    THE    VALIDITY    OF    THE 

SECRATION    OF    ARCHBISHOP    PARKER. 

A  COMMON  assertion  made  by  Roman  controversialists 
is  that  the  Reformers,  having  abolished  the  Ordination 
Services  in  use  in  the  sixteenth  century,  substituted  for 
them  others  insufficient  in  "  Matter  "  and  "  Form,"  and, 
consequently,  that  Parker's  consecration,  at  which  the 
Revised  Ordinal  was  used,1  was  invalid.  In  reply  to  this 
statement,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  admittedly 
within  the  right  of  the  Church  to  revise  the  Ordinal,  so 
long  as  the  "  substance " 2  of  the  Sacrament  be  not 
altered ;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  essential  matter  and 
form  are  preserved.  In  accordance  with  this  right,  a 
commission  of  divines  was  appointed  in  1550  for  that 
purpose,3  with  the  result  that  the  Services  were  con 
siderably  simplified,  various  mediaeval  ceremonies  being 
discarded.4  The  commission,  as  Heylin  records,5  took 
as  their  guide  "the  rules  of  the  primitive  Church  as  they 
are  recapitulated  rather  than  ordained  in  the  Fourth 

1  Estcourt  (The  Question  of 'Anglican  Ordinatiotis  discussed,  p. 
101)  admits  that  "  the  Rite  in  the  Book  of  1552  was  followed 
except  in  one  particular  ;"  that  is,  the  words  Take,  etc.,  were  said 
by  all  four  consecrating  Prelates. 

2  Concil.   Trident.,  sess.    xxi.    cap.   2.     Cp.    Courayer,   On  the 
Validity  of  English  Ordinations,  p.  154  (Eng.  trans.,  1844). 

3  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  195. 

*  Note  V,  p.  192.      *  Heylin,  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  83, 
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Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  401."  l  The  Canons  referred 
to  which  describe  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  and  the 
Ordination  of  a  Priest  are  the  following : — 

Canon  II. :  "  When  a  Bishop  is  consecrated,  two 
Bishops  must  hold  the  Book  of  the  Gospels  over  his  head 
and  neck,  and  while  one  pronounces  the  blessing  over 
him,  all  the  other  Bishops  lay  their  hands  on  his  head." 

Canon  III.  :  "  When  a  Presbyter  is  ordained,  and  the 
Bishop  in  blessing  him  lays  hand  on  his  head,  all  the 
Priests  present  also  lay  their  hands  on  his  head.1' 

Following  these  Canons,  the  commission  of  divines, 
in  its  revision  of  the  Ordinal,  retained  the  "  Matter"  and 
"  Form "  which  are  essential  to  a  valid  Ordinal.  The 
essential  matter  is  the  imposition  of  hands,  which 
"  alone,"  as  Morinus 2  observes,  "  the  Fathers  and  all 
Rituals,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  acknowledge."  Bellar- 
mine,  as  Mason  points  out,3  bears  the  same  testimony ; 
"  for  thus  he  expresseth  himself : 4  '  This  opinion  is  proved, 
first,  because  the  Scripture  in  divers  places  mentions  the 
laying  on  of  hands  as  the  outward  visible  sign  of  ordina 
tion,  as  appears  in  Acts  vi.  (6)  and  xiii.  (3)  and  xiv.  (23), 
i  Tim.  iv.  (14)  and  v.  (22),  and  2  Tim.  i.  (6).  They 
answer  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  required,  but  that 
it  is  not  essential.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be  so,  we 
cannot  convince  Heretics  that  holy  Order  is  a  sacra 
ment  properly  so-called,  because  we  cannot  show  in  the 

1  [The  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  is  by  some  dated  A.D.  398,  but 
Hefele  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  the   104  canons  supposed 
to  have  been  passed  at  this  Council  are  indeed  "very  old,"  but  that 
the  heading  which  ascribes  them  to  the  Carthaginian  Synod  of  398 
is  spurious.      The   104   canons  were   probably  collected   by  some 
individual  partly  from  African  and  partly  from  other  Synods,  before 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  the  canons  themselves  being  ancient. 
Cp.  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church  Councils,  vol.  ii.  (A.D.  326,  to 
A.D.  429),  pp.  409,  410  (Eng.  trans.).] 

2  Morinus,  De  Sacr.  EccL  Ordin.  pars  iii.  exercit  ii.  cap.  I,  §  2  (p. 
16,  edit.  1685). 

8  Mason,  Vindic.  EccL  Angl.,  bk.  ii.  cap.  xvi.  p.  189  (Lindsay's 
trans.,  edit.  1728). 

4  [Fyak'Bellarmine,  De  Sacr.  Ordin. ,  Ii.  cap.  9  ;  De  Confroveniis, 
torn.  iii.  pp.  1279,  1280.] 
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Scriptures  the  outward  sign  of  this  sacrament ;  .  .  . 
therefore  the  laying  on  of  hands  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  sacrament,  for  the  promise  of  grace  is  not  made 
to  accidental  ceremonies,  but  to  the  essential.'  Secondly, 
he  proves  the  same  by  Popes,  Councils,  and  Fathers  both 
Greek  and  Latin.  Of  the  Popes,  he  produceth  Clement, 
Damasus,  Innocent  I.,  Leo  I.,  Alexander  II.,  and  Urban 
II. ;  of  Councils,  those  of  Nice,  Antioch,  Carthage  IV., 
adding  that  all  other  ancient  Councils  do  in  divers  places 
affirm  that  holy  orders  are  conferred  by  laying  on  of 
hands.  He  likewise  affirms  that  the  Council  of  Trent 
itself  declares  that  Priests  are  then  ordained,  and  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  then  given  to  them,  when 
it  is  said,  *  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.'  But  while  this  is 
said  the  hands  are  laid  on,  as  appears  by  the  Pontifical 
and  the  common  practice  of  the  Church ;  therefore  that 
Council  thought  that  that  laying  on  of  hands  was  essential. 
So  saith  he.  And  from  Councils  he  proceeds  to  the 
Fathers,  as  well  the  Greek,  who  call  ordination  x€LPOT0' 
v't'av,  that  is,  laying  on  of  hands,  as  the  Latin,  St.  Ambrose, 
St.  Jerome,  St.  Augustine,  all  which  testimonies  he  seals 
up  with  this  conclusion  :  '  Who  can  believe  that  so  many 
Fathers  and  Councils,  when  they  treat  of  nothing  more 
frequently  than  the  ordination  of  Priests,  should  not  so 
much  as  once  mention  that  which  belongs  to  the  very 
essence  of  that  sacrament?'  Thirdly,  he  proves  the 
same  out  of  the  schoolmen  also,  Bonaventura,  Scotus, 
Paludamis,  Altisiodarensis,  who  do  all  clearly  teach  that 
it  is  of  the  essence."1 

To  the  same  conclusion  Gaspard  Juininus  comes.  He 
says,  "  The  matter  of  the  Episcopate  does  not  consist  in 
the  delivery  of  the  ring,  or  pastoral  staff,  or  in  the  impo 
sition  of  the  Book  of  the  Gospels  on  the  head  of  him  about 
to  be  ordained,  or  in  the  unction,  but  in  the  imposition  of 
hands  alone.".2 

-1  [Vide  Bellarmine,  Joe.  cit.\ 

2  Gaspard  Juininus,  De  Sacrament,  JSssettt.,  ix.  cap,  3  (edit. 
Venetiis,  1740). 
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With  these  authorities  agrees  Lieberman,  who  says, 
"  But  I  see  that  those  who  especially  flourish  in  the 
praise  of  learning  and  are  more  diligently  versed  in 
the  study  of  the  Greek  rites  and  the  monuments  of 
the  ancient  Church,  decide  for  the  first  opinion  [tlie 
first  opinion  which  he  mentions  is  that  the  imposi 
tion  of  hands  alone  is  the  matter  of  the  sacrament], 
being  influenced  by  the  following  chief  reasons :  first, 
that  the  Scriptures  speak  concerning  the  imposition  of 
hands  alone ;  second,  that  the  ancient  Church,  even  the 
Latin  for  ten  centuries,  always  ordained  by  the  imposi 
tion  of  hands,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  the  delivery 
of  the  instruments ;  thirdly,  that  among  the  Greeks  the 
imposition  of  hands  also  is  and  always  has  been  in 
use." l 

Goar,  the  great  authority  on  Eastern  Liturgies,  etc., 
corroborates  this,  in  that  he  says,  "  Since  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  one  essential  method  of  administer 
ing  the  sacraments  in  the  Universal  Church  (so  far  as 
matter  and  form  are  concerned),  and  that  in  the  Greek 
portion  of  it  no  other  matter  than  the  imposition  of  hands 
is  able  to  be  assigned,  it  is  without  doubt  required  that 
the  same  should  also  be  considered  to  be  the  essential 
matter  in  the  Latin." 3 

The  essential  "  form  "  is  appropriate  prayer,  of  which 
the  words  have  never  been  dogmatically  fixed.8  Certain 
Roman  writers  consider  that  the  "  form  "  in  the  Roman 
Pontifical  consists  in  "  the  prayers  which  precede  and 
follow"  the  formula  "Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum,"  "and 
which  are  taken  from  the  most  ancient  Rite  of  Ordina 
tion  ; "  *  and  Martene  places  the  form  especially  in  the 
third  long  prayer,  which  is  sung  by  way  of"  preface,"  and 
which  is  called  in  ancient  Pontificals,  "  consecratio," 

1  P.  L.  B.  Lieberman,  Inslilutiones  Thcologica^  torn.  ii.  p.   720 
(roth  edit.,  Moguntioe,  1870). 
8  Goar,  In  Euchologion,  p.  256. 
*  Note  W,  p.  193. 
4  Lieberman,  of.  citn  torn,  ii,  lib.  vi.  §  2,  p.  723. 
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and  with  regard  to  this  Pontifical  F.  Breen  asserts  that 
the  prayer  used  in  the  second  imposition  of  hands,  is 
"to  an  ordination  what  the  consecration  is  to  the  mass; 
and  its  omission  is  fatal  to  the  validity  of  any  ordination 
performed  without  it ; " l  and  he  compares  in  another 
place  its  omission  to  the  omission  of  the  words  "  I 
baptize  thee  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  in  Baptism.2  The  absurdity 
of  this  idea  that  an  Ordinal  to  be  valid  must  use  as 
the  "form"  the  same  words  as  those  prescribed  by 
the  Roman  Pontifical— an  idea  which  forms  the  basis 
of  many  of  the  assertions  of  the  Roman  controver 
sialists  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  Anglican 
Ordinal3— is  proved  by  a  "Decision  of  the  Sacred  Con 
gregation,"  from  Benedict  XIV.  (De  Syn.  Dicecesan.  lib. 
viii.  c.  10),  given  by  Canon  Estcourt,4  in  which  occurs  the 
following :  Certain  Doctors  say,  "  that  though  it  be  true 
that  the  Latins  at  one  time  conferred  the  hierachical 
orders  by  imposition  of  hands,  as  the  Greeks  do  at 
present ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  delivery  of  in 
struments  is  necessary  at  this  day  in  the  Latin  church, 
because  Christ  our  Lord  did  not  institute  nor  deter 
mine  the  matter  and  form  of  ordination  in  every  minute 
particular,  but  permitted  the  Church  at  her  pleasure  to 
determine  and  for  just  causes  to  change  them,  so  long 
as  she  ever  makes  use  of  both  things  and  words  which 
are  apt  to  signify  the  effect  of  sacred  Ordination.  Then 
they  consider  that  the  Church,  having  in  former  times 
designated  imposition  of  hands  alone  with  the  words 
accompanying  it,  yet  afterwards,  under  a  change  of 
circumstances,  left  it  to  the  Greeks  and  appointed  a 
different  matter  to  be  used  by  the  Latins.  But  this 

1  Breen,   Anglican    Orders,  are  they   Valid?  pp.   37,   3&  (edit. 
1885). 

2  Ibid.,  p.  57- 

3  E.g.,  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry -,  and  Breen,  in  his  work 
just  cited. 

4  Estcourt,    The  Question    of   Anglican   Ordinations    discussed, 
app.  i.,pp.  i.  etseq. 

G 
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doctrine  stumbles  on  two  most  grave  difficulties.  First, 
it  is  not  sufficiently  proved  that  Christ  our  Lord  did  give 
such  a  power  to  the  Church;  and  the  opposite  sense 
seems  even  to  be  shown  for  certain  from  the  Council  of 
Trent  (sess.  xxi.  cap.  2),  where  it  declares  that  the  Church 
has  power  left  to  her  by  Christ  of  changing  things 
respecting  the  dispensation  of  sacraments  if  their  substance 
be  preserved  untouched ;  but  the  change  of  matter  and 
form  belongs  not  to  the  rite  and  dispensation  but  to  the 
substance.  And  then,  if  the  power  described  has  been 
granted  to  the  Church,  it  is  altogether  a  gratuitous  and 
arbitrary  supposition  that  the  Church  has  made  use 
of  it.  For  at  least  let  them  say  where,  and  when, 
and  in  what  age,  and  in  what  Council  or  by  what  Pope 
such  a  change  was  ever  made.  Indeed,  if  the  Church 
had  removed  from  the  rite  of  Ordination  what  had 
been  done  in  ancient  times  we  should  then  be  obliged 
to  affirm  that  the  matter  and  form  of  Ordination  had 
been  changed  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  a  new 
matter  and  form  substituted  for  the  ancient.  But  since 
all  things  which  are  contained  in  the  ancient  Rituals 
still  remain  intact,  and  are  even  now  performed  in 
their  integrity  and  sacredness,  no  one  will  readily  believe 
that  those  very  things  which  once  were  sufficient  to 
complete  the  Sacrament  of  Order  now  no  longer  suffice." 
This  decision,  it  will  be  observed,  declares  the  laying  on 
of  hands  to  be  the  essential  matter  and  prayer  in  general 
to  be  the  essential  form-,  for  the  former  is  admitted x  to  be 

1  "  The  Greek  Church  ...  in  giving  sacred  Ordination,  has 
never  used,  nor  does  at  the  present  use  any  other  matter  than 
imposition  of  hands,  as  we  may  read  in  the  Greek  Euchologium 
and  may  learn  by  the  testimony  of  Arcudius.  Yet  the  Roman 
Church  has  never  held  such  ordinations  of  the  Greeks  invalid,  or 
made  any  objection  to  them  ;  moreover,  not  only  was  there  no 
question  raised  in  the  Councils  of  Lyons  and  Florence,  at  which 
Greeks  were  present  with  the  Latins,  but  Clement  VIII.  had  no 
hesitation,  when  he  admitted  the  Russian  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons  to  Catholic  unity  with  the  Orders  they  had  received  in 
their  schism  according  to  the  Greek  Rite "  (Decision  of  the  S< 
Congregation  of  the  Council,  ut  sup. 
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that  so  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  words  of  the  prayers 
used  by  the  latter  have  never  been  the  same  as  those  used 
by  the  Latins.  In  considering  the  question  of  the  revision 
of  the  Ordinal  it  is  important  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind, 
and  also  that  the  revisers  were  acquainted  with  Eastern 
Ordinals  which  they  knew  had  been  recognized  as  valid 
at  the  Council  of  Florence ;  they  would  therefore 
naturally  consider  that,  so  long  as  the  essential  matter 
and  form — the  substance  of  the  sacrament — were  .pre 
served,  they  could,  in  accordance  with  their  principle 
of  returning  to  the  more  simple  rites  of  antiquity,  discard 
the  accretions  which  with  the  lapse  of  ages  had  grown  up 
round  "  those  very  things  which  once  were  sufficient 
to  complete  the  Sacrament  of  Order,"  and  which  the 
"Decision  of  the  Sacred  Congregation"  just  quoted 
declares  must  obviously  " suffice"  now.  They  therefore 
retained  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and,  being  untrammelled 
in  the  choice  of  words  for  the  prayer — the  essential 
form— they  naturally  turned  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
to  which  they  refer  in  the  "  Preface,"  for  the  sentences 
of  Ordination  and  Consecration  in  the  Revised  Ordinal. 
They  chose  for  the  sentence  of  Ordination  of  Priests 
the  words  which  the  Lord  addressed  to  His  Apostles, 
"  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  Whose  sins  thou  dost 
forgive,  they  are  forgiven ;  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain, 
they  are  retained,"  followed  by  the  admonition,  "Be 
thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  word  of  God,  and  of 
His  holy  sacraments."  In  the  sentence  of  Consecration 
of  a  Bishop  the  first  words  are,  "  Take  the  Holy  Ghost ; " 
which  are  not  extracted  from  the  verse  in  St.  John,  as 
is  testified  by  the  substitution  of  take  for  receive,  but 
which  provide  a  basis  for  the  words  which  follow,  taken 
from  2  Tim.  i.  6,  7  :  "  And  remember  that  thou  sturre 
up  the  grace  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  the  im 
position  of  hands ;  for  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit 
of  feare,  but  of  power,  and  love,  and  of  sobernesse." 
Now,  the  reason  why  these  respective  sentences  of 
Ordination  and  Consecration  were  thus  chosen  in  1549 
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was  that  "  it  has  been  a  belief  at  all  times  maintained  by 

many  of  the  most  learned  and  orthodox  writers  in  every 

part  of  the  Church,  that  the  order  of  Priesthood  succeeds 

to  the  original  mission  of  the  Apostles  as  the  messengers 

of  the  Lord  to  dispense  His  word  and  sacraments ;  while 

the   Bishops  succeed   to  that   office   to   which,   in   the 

development  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  we  find  Timothy 

and  Titus  raised  as  successors  to  the  Apostles  in  their 

supreme  government."  *   These  sentences,  therefore,  were 

deliberately  chosen  in  accordance  with  this  principle,  and 

the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review 

just  quoted  has  pointed  out 2  that  this  is  corroborated  by 

the  explanation  of  the  two  passages  in  the  Paraphrase  of 

Erasmus,  which  had  been  translated  into  English,  and 

ordered  in  1547  to  be  set  up  in  every  parish  church,3 

and   thus   had  become   to  some  extent   an  authorized 

document   of  the   Church  of  England.     Erasmus  thus 

paraphrases    St.    John     xx.     23  :    "  Simul     cum    dicto 

insufflavit  in  faciem  illorum  impartitus  Spiritum,  addidit 

auctoritatem  remittendi  peccata  cunctis  hominibus  qui 

per  evangelicam  professionem  ac  baptismum  sibi  junge- 

rentur   perque   vitae   prioris   pcenitudinem   vere   resipis- 

cerent."      And    2    Tim.  i.    6,  7  is   in   the   same  -work 

explained  as  follows  :    "  Donum  Dei  quod  per  imposi- 

tionem  manuum  mearum  episcopus  ordinatus  accipisti 

suscites  tua  industria  vigilantiaque   fortique  et  infracto 

animo  peragas  tibi  delegatum  munus."    These  quotations 

from  a  work  to  which  sanction  was  given  by  the  English 

Church  at  a  time  contemporaneous  with  the  composition 

of  the  Revised  Ordinal,  clearly  determine  both  the  reason 

why  these  particular  passages  of  Scripture  were  chosen 

for  use  in  that  Ordinal,  and  the  sense  in  which  they 

were  intended  to  be  used.     Taken   together  with  the 

context  of  the  "  Offices  "  themselves  and  the  deliberate 

1  Vide  Church  Quarterly  Review ,  art.  "The  Anglican  Form  of 
Ordination,"  vol.  v.  p.  271. 

2  Ibid.,  pp,  273,  274. 

'  Collier,  Eccl.  Hist.>  vol.  v.  p,  192  (edit,  1852), 
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declaration  of  the  purpose  thereof  contained  in  the 
Preface,  that  it  was  desired  to  continue  the  Holy  Orders 
which  had  come  down  from  the  Apostles'  time,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that,  judged  by  principles  which 
must  be  accepted  unless  all  ancient  Ordinals  are  to 
be  accounted  invalid,  with  the  result  that  there  would 
be  now  no  Sacred  Ministry  in  existence,  the  sentences 
of  Ordination  and  Consecration  are  a  sufficient  "  form  " 
for  the  transmission  of  the  Priestly  and  Episcopal  cha 
racter  respectively.  An  objection  has,  however,  been 
raised  by  certain  Roman  writers,  that  because  the  office 
of  a  Bishop  was  not  specifically  named  at  the  actual 
moment  when  hands  were  laid  on  Parker,  and  the  words 
"Take  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.,  were  said,  the  "form" 
used  was  insufficient  to  transmit  the  Episcopal  character, 
and  therefore  Parker's  consecration  was  invalid.1 

Before  replying  to  the  objection  here  stated,  it  will  be 
well  to  consider  an  argument  which  has  been  adduced  in 
support  of  it,  viz.  that  the  addition  of  the  words  "  for 
the  office  and  work  of  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God, 
etc.,"  made  at  the  last  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  showed  that  the  "form"  was  defective,  and  was 
altered  in  this  way  by  the  revisers  for  that  reason.2  To 
this  the  reply  is  the  simple  one  :  that  they  added  the 

1  This  is  Talbot's  argument ;  vide  Treatise  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  and  Heresies,  p.  22  (Rouen,  1657).     Fzakalso  Breen, 
Anglican    Orders,    are  they    Valid?    p.   25,    et  seq.    (edit.    1877). 
Sproston,    Repty  to  Mr.    Pixell,    p.  4,    and  Lingard,   History   of 
England,  vol.  vi.,  note  DD,  p.  330  (6th  edit.). 

2  It  is  worth  noting,  as  showing  the  character  of  the  "  arguments  " 
which  Roman  controversialists  adduce  as  sufficient  to  induce  their 
readers  to  believe  that  the  Edwardine  Ordinal  was  "  invalid,"  that, 
whilst  Dom  Raynal,  in  his  work,  The  Ordinal  of  Edward  VI., 
says,  with  reference  to  this  addition,  "  There  is  no  need  of  comment 
to  show  how  the  empty  forms  of  King  Edward  VI.  were  rendered 
sufficient  for  valid  ordination,"  Canon   Estcourt  says  that,  by  the 
addition,  "the  due  sense  and  right  intention  are  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  rite."      The  two   learned  writers  thus   take   completely 
opposed  views  as  to  the  result  of  the  addition  made  in  1661,  the  one 
supposing  it  to  have  rendered  the  rite  valid,  the  other,  that  it  made 
it  a  great  deal  worse  than  before  ;  they  thus  refute  each  other, 
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words  in  question  in  order  to  silence  an  objection1  raised 
by  the  Puritans,2  who  asserted  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  a  Bishop  and  a  Priest,  because  their  offices  were 
not  distinguished  in  the  words  used  at  the  laying  on  of 
hands — an  assertion  itself,  it  may  be  observed,  refuted 
both  by  the  terms  of  the  Act 8  under  which  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  commission  of  divines  was  authorized,  and 
by  the  contents  of  the  respective  Offices  for  the  "Consecra 
tion  of  a  Bishop  "  and  "  the  Ordination  of  a  Priest,"  which 
plainly  shows  that  the  object  in  each  case  is  different — 
viz.  in  the  one  to  consecrate  a  Bishop,  and  in  the  other 
to  ordain  a  Priest. 

To  return  to  the  objection  above  named,  it  is  to  be 
replied  thereto  with  Bishop  Forbes  :  *  First,  "  That  the 
use  of  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  which  he  gives  the  charge 
to  St.  Timothy  as  Bishop  of  Ephesus  shows  that  it  was 
in  the  minds  of  those  consecrators  to  confer  on  the 
candidate  the  authority  of  a  primitive  Bishop ;  next,  that 
there  were  other  prayers  in  the  Service  which  distinctly 
determined  the  meaning  of  the  action ;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  Reformed  Bishops  were  in  no  worse  case  than 
their  predecessors,  for  in  none  of  the  English  Pontificals, 
except  that  of  Exeter5  (which  never  was  used,  there 
being  no  record  of  any  Bishop  of  Exeter  having  taken 
the  principal  part  in  consecrating  a  Bishop),  is  there 
any  determining  word 6  at  the  time  of  the  imposition  of 
hands."  Finally,  Canon  Estcourt 7  gives  a  decision  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  which  completely  destroys 
this  objection.  The  case  presented  to,  and  the  decision 

1  Dean  Prideaux,  The  Validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Church  of 
England  made  out  against  the  Papists,  p.  9  (edit.  1 688). 

Neal,  History  of  the  Puritans,  p.  63. 

3  &  4  Edw.  VI.,  c.  12. 

Forbes,  Explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  pp.  715,  716 
(2nd  edit.). 

[Maskell,  Monument.  Rit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  274]. 

[Nor  is  there  in  the  Roman  Pontifical.] 

Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discus  serf^ 
pp.  190,  191  ;  and^app.  xxxiv.  pp.  cviii.,  et  seq. 
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thereon  given,  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office  was  as  follows  : — 

"  Resolution  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office,  given  on  Fer.  iv.,  being  the  9th  of  April,  1704  : l 

"  In  Ethiopia,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  persons  to  be 
ordained  should  assemble  for  their  ordination,  from  dis 
tant  parts  at  the  city  where  the  schismatic  Archbishop 
resides,  and  as  he  will  only  hold  an  ordination  when 
persons  to  receive  orders  are  collected  together  to  the 
number  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  in  the  said  city,  he  has 
therefore,  at  such  a  time,  to  ordain  three  or  four  thousand, 
or  even  more,  in  one  day.  In  short,  when  those  that  are 
to  receive  the  priesthood  are  arranged  in  ranks  in  the 
church,  the  Archbishop,  passing  hastily  in  front  of  them, 
imposes  his  hands  on  the  head  of  each,  saying,  *  Accipe 
Spiritum  Sanctum?  And  for  those  who  are  to  be  ordained 
deacons,  he  simply  imposes  the  patriarchal  cross  on 
the  head  of  each.  And  in  consequence  of  the  great 
multitude  and  the  confusion  and  the  haste  with  which  he 
proceeds,  it  follows  that  the  Archbishop  on  some  does 
not  impose  his  hands  at  all ;  and  in  other  cases  does  not 
pronounce  the  words  of  the  form,  and  not  a  few  even 
are  passed  over  without  either  one  or  the  other.  Hence 
the  question  is  asked  whether  priests  and  deacons  in 
such  a  mode  and  form  are  validly  ordained ;  and  con 
sequently  whether  such  a  priest  on  becoming  a  Catholic 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  orders ;  and 
by  what  rule  in  such  circumstances  ought  a  missionary 
to  be  guided  ? 

"Resolution  of  the  S.  C.  The  ordination  of  a  priest 
with  imposition  of  hands  and  pronouncement  of  the 
form  as  stated  in  the  case  is  valid ;  but  the  ordination  of 
a  deacon  simply  with  imposition  of  the  patriarchal  cross 
is  altogether  invalid.  Hence,  in  admitting  presbyters 
and  deacons  to  the  exercise  of  their  orders  after  they 
have  received  the  Catholic  faith,  the  following  rules  are 
to  be  observed  : — 

1  [This  decision  was  confirmed  iu  1860  (vide  Estcourt,  loc.  «'/.).] 
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11  If  a  priest  should  say  absolutely  that  he  was  ordained 
with  imposition  of  hands  and  pronouncement  of  the 
form,  and  if  there  be  no  other  impediment,  the  mis 
sionary,  after  giving  him  a  dispensation  from  irregularity 
and  absolution  from  excommunication,  may  admit  him 
to  the  exercise  of  his  orders  according  to  the  rite 
approved  and  expurgated,  in  which  he  was  ordained. 

l<  But  if  such  a  priest  should  ingenuously  acknowledge 
that  he  has  not  a  clear  remembrance  about  the  matter 
and  form  of  his  ordination,  or  if  he  has  any  doubt  con 
cerning  one  or  the  other,  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  his  orders  till  he  has  been  ordained  condi 
tionally.  And  if  he  should  absolutely  assert  that  the 
imposition  of  hands  and  pronouncement  of  the  form  has 
been  omitted,  or  either  of. them,  he  must  be  re-ordained 
absolutely  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of 
his  orders. 

"But  since  it  may  happen  that  a  person  may  have 
been  validly  ordained  priest  though  his  ordination  as 
deacon  was  invalid,  in  such  a  case,  before  he  can 
exercise  his  orders,  he  ought,  if  it  please  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  to  grant  faculties  to  the  missionaries  for  that 
purpose,  to  receive  a  dispensation  from  irregularity,  not 
only  as  having  been  ordained  per  saltum,  but  also  as 
under  suspension  on  account  of  the  subsequent  exercise 
of  sacred  orders ;  at  least  for  the  time,  until  he  can  be 
validly  promoted  to  the  diaconate  by  a  Catholic  Bishop." 

"  Such,"  says  Canon  Estcourt,1  "  is  this  important 
decision.  And  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  nothing 
could  be  more  favourable  to  the  Anglican  side  of  the 
question.  For  it  establishes  the  principle  that  the  words 
*  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum '  are  sufficient  as  a  form  of 
ordination  to  the  Priesthood ;  it  renders  nugatory  the 
argument  raised  by  Talbot  and  Lewgar,  that  the  dis 
tinctive  order  must  be  named  in  the  form ;  it  makes  it 
clear  that,  even  if  the  Anglican  form  of  the  diaconate 

1  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed ', 
pp.  191,  19?, 
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is  invalid,  this  need  not  prevent  the  Priesthood  being 
validly  conferred;  it  removes  any  doubt  whether  the 
uncanonical  mode  of  altering  the  Anglican  form  would 
of  itself  have  made  it  invalid,  and  it  puts  aside  as  irrele 
vant  any  questions  whether  the  alteration  was  made  by 
the  Church  or  by  the  secular  power ;  for  no  one  can 
trace  the  origin  of  the  use  of  this  form  amongst  the 
Abyssinians,  or  find  any  authority  for  it  beyond  a  mere 
custom  that  had  crept  in  without  any  record  of  its 
introduction. 

"The  decision,  indeed,  refers  only  to  the  priesthood. 
But,  in  the  face  of  such  an  indication  of  the  mind  of 
the  Church,  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  raise  the  ques 
tion  whether  the  same  words,  *  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanc 
tum}  l  are  insufficient  as  a  form  for  the  Episcopate  also." 

Obviously  this  important  Decision — especially  when 
the  above-quoted  comment  thereon,  made  by  so  com 
petent  a  theologian  as  Canon  Estcourt,  is  taken  into 
consideration — places  the  Roman  Church  in  an  awkward 
position,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that,  if  the  Roman  tribunals 
were  guided  by  the  same  principles  in  coming  to  a  de 
cision  on  any  case  of  Anglican  Orders  which  might  come 
before  them,  on  the  merits,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  said  Orders.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Cardinal  Manning 3  applied  to 

1  [It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  writer  Dens  says 
expressly,  in  answer  to  the  question  "  What  is  the  matter  and  form 
of  the  Episcopacy?"  that  "it  is  sufficiently  agreed  amongst  the 
authors  that  imposition  of  hands,  under  the  form, '  Receive  the  Holy 
Ghost,'  is  the  matter  to  which  certain  add  the  imposition  of  the 
Book  of  the  Gospels  upon  the  head  of  the  Ordinand.  The  other 
rites  seem  to  be  only  accidental."  Dens,  Thcologia  Moralis  et 
Dogmat.^  Tract.  De  Ordine.  n.  5  :  De  Episcopatu  (torn.  vii.  p.  47, 
edit.  Dublinii,  1832);  cf.  also  Vasquez,  pt.  iii.,  Disp.  ccxli.  no. 
38 ;  and  Conich,  De  Ordine,  Disp.  xx.  q.  7,  no.  58 ;  who  agree 
that  imposition  of  hands  with  the  words  "Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctum"  are  sufficient,  jure  Divine,  to  confer  the  Episcopal 
character.] 

?  Pft&Breen,  Anglican  Orders^ are  they  Valid?  pp.  43-45  (edit, 
1877)  and  pp.  58,  59  (edit.  1885).  ' 
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Rome,  and  obtained  from  Cardinal  Patrizzi  a  letter, 
dated  April  30,  1875,  stating  that  "the  doctrine  that  im 
position  of  hands,  joined  to  those  words  only,  '  Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost,'  suffices  for  the  validity  of  the  Order  of 
Priesthood,"  was  not  "contained  implicitly  or  explicitly 
in  the  above-named  decree,"  and  that  it  did  not  imply 
more  than  "  that  the  ordination  of  a  Priest  amongst  the 
Copts,  conferred  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  pro 
nouncing  of  the  form  prescribed  by  their  ancient  rite,1 
is  to  be  considered  valid." 

To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  : — 

First,  that  the  wording,  both  of  the  case  submitted  to 
the  Sacred  Congregation  and  of  the  Decision  given 
thereon,  clearly  shows  that  Canon  Estcourt's  interpreta 
tion  of  the  latter  is  the  correct  one;  and  the  fact  that 
the  Roman  authorities,  finding  that  the  Decision  in  ques 
tion  would,  if  acted  on  in.  the  case  of  Anglican  Orders, 
have  consequences  which,  to  say  the  least,  would,  from 
their  point  of  view,  be  highly  inconvenient,  have,  in 
1875 — that  is,  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after 
wards — endeavoured  to  explain  it  away,  cannot  be  taken 
as  any  disproof  of  the  actual  meaning  of  the  decision 
itself; 

Secondly,  that  the  "  Coptic  Rite "  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  either  in  the  case  submitted  or  in  the  decision 
thereon ; 

Thirdly,  the  fact  that  the  words  "Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctum "  are  not  in  the  Coptic  Rite 2  is  an  additional 
proof  that  the  decision  in  question  did  not  concern  itself 
with  that  Rite ; 

Fourthly,    the   fact   that   in   the   Abyssinian   Church 

1  Hutton"(7>k  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  260)  also,  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  force  of  the  decision  of  the  Sacred   Congregation, 
implies  that  the  Coptic  Rite  was  used,  following  Cardinal  Patrizzi's 
letter. 

2  Vide  Letter  from  Mgr.  Bel,  V.A.,  of  Abyssinia,    to   Canon 
Estcourt,  given  by  the  latter  in  his  work,   The  Question  of  Angli 
can  Ordinations  discussed,  app.  xxxv.  p.  cxi.,  ct  seq,  :  "  Qua1  in  Ritu 
Coptico  nusquam  inveniuntur," 
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the   Coptic    Rite   is    not    used_  is  conclusive  on   that 
point ; x 

Fifthly,  that  the  Abyssinian  Rite  itself  was  appa 
rently  "derived  direct  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 
and  not  from  the  Coptic  Rite/'2  and  this  though  the 
compiler,  "  being  an  Egyptian  Jacobite,"  "  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  that  Rite  ; " 

Lastly,  that  "  in  practice,3  even  this  Rite  [the  Abyssin 
ian],  meagre  as  it  is,  has  been  laid  aside,  and,  at  least 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  priests  in 
Abyssinia  appear  to  have  been  ordained  without  any 
other  form  than  an  imposition  of  the  Bishop's  hands 
with  the  words  '  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum?  although 
those  words  are  not  to  be  found  in  their  books,  and  it 
is  not  known  how  they  came  into  use." 

Canon  Estcourt's  interpretation  of  the  "  Decision "  is 
obviously,  therefore,  the  correct  one,  and  the  Roman 
attempt  to  explain  it  away  is  overthrown  by  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

It  may  be  added  that  Cardinal  Patrizzi  and  his  inter 
rogator  do  not  really  touch  upon  the  position  established 
by  this  Decision  of  the  Sacred  Congregation.  It  is  not 
asserted  simply  that  the  decree  establishes  that  the 
"  imposition  of  hands,  joined  with  the  words  only 
'  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,'  suffices  for  the  validity  of 
the  Order  of  Priesthood,"  but  that  the  use  of  that  cere 
mony  joined  with  the  said  words,  as  in  the  case  sub 
mitted  to  the  Sacred  Congregation,  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  the  Priesthood,  does  so  "suffice." 
This,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  Cardinal  does  not  deny, 
still  less  would  it  be  possible  to  deny,  in  the  face  of 
this  Decision  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  that  "im 
position  of  hands,  joined  with  the  words  *  Receive  the 

1  Vide  Estcourt,  op.  cit.,  p.  183,  who  records  the  fact  that  the 
Abyssinian  Church  possesses  its  own  Rite,  which  he  notes  "in 
some  parts  is  altogether  different  from  the  Coptic  Rite,"  which 
therefore  is  plainly  not  used  by  that  Church. 

?  Ibid.,  p.  190,  3  Ibid.t  Ice,  a'f, 
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Holy  Ghost,' "  as  part  of  a  Service  in  the  Preface  to 
which  the  intention  of  the  Church  to  "continue"  the 
ancient  Priesthood  is  plainly  asserted,  and  in  which  itself 
are  prayers  and  words  declaring  that  the  candidate  is  to 
be  ordained  Priest,  "  suffices  for  the  validity  of  the  Order 
of  Priesthood." 

The  decision  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  under  com 
ment  has,  it  is  true,  direct  reference  only  to  the  conferring 
of  the  Priesthood  ;  but  Canon  Estcourt,as  quoted  above,1 
admits  that  its  substance  is  applicable  to  the  Episcopate 
also,  which  is  also  plain  from  Den's  statement  as  to  the 
matter  and  form  of  the  Episcopate.2  The  principles, 
therefore,  on  which  it  is  based  are  such  as  conclusively 
prove  the  validity  of  the  Ordinal  used  at  the  consecration 
of  Archbishop  Parker. 

1   Vide  supra,  p.  89.  *  Quoted,  p.  89,  note  I. 
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CHAPTER  VII, 
OP  "INTENTION." 

THE  assertion  is  sometimes  made  by  Roman  controver 
sialists  that,  even  if  the  Service  used  at  the  consecration  of 
Archbishop  Parker  was  valid  in  matter  and  form,  yet, 
because  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  "  intention  "  on  the 
part  of  the  consecrating  Prelates,  that  consecration  would 
be  null  and  void. 

In  order  to  refute  the  objection  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  two  points  : — 

First :  What  the  intention  of  the  English  Church  was 
in  prescribing  the  use  of  the  Edwardine  Ordinal  ?  This 
is  easily  answered  by  the  following  quotation  from  the 
Preface  to  that  Ordinal,1  in  which  it  is  stated,  "  It  is 
evident  unto  all  men  diligently  reading  holy  scripture 
and  ancient  authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there 
hath  been  these  three  Orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's 
Church — Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons.  .  .  Therefore,  to 
the  intent  these  Orders  should  be  continued  and  reverently 
used  and  esteemed  in  the  Church  of  England,"  etc.  The 
intention  therefore  of  the  Church  was  and  is  clear,3  viz.  to 
continue  the  ancient  orders  of  the-  ministry  which  the 
Catholic  Church  had  handed  down  to  the  present 

1  This  Preface,  with  slight  verbal  changes,  has  remained  prefixed 
to  the  Ordinal  ever  since.  Vide  Parker,  The  First  Prayer-Book  of 
Ediuard  VI \,  etc.,  pp.  417,  418. 

a  It  is  admitted  by  Hutton  (The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  145) 
that  in  the  Preface  "we  have  a  distinct  witness  to  the  generally 
good  intention  with  which  the  Anglican  Ordinal  was  devised." 
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possessors  of  those  offices  at  that  time  ; l  and  the  intention 
is  further  indicated  by  the  structure  of  the  Ordinal  itself, 
which  contains  three  distinct  Services  for  the  "  Making, 
Ordaining,  and  Consecrating  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons  "  respectively,  while  the  object  of  each  Service 
is  clearly  set  out  therein. 

The  second  point  is  :  What  is  a  sufficient  intention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  officiate  as  consecrators  at  a 
consecration  ? 

The  following  quotations  from  the  writings  of  certain 
Roman  authorities  of  acknowledged  eminence  will  enable 
us  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question. 

First,  St.  Thomas  says,2  "  The  minister  of  a  sacrament 
acts  as  the  representative  (in  persona)  of  the  whole 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  member  ;  in  the  words  which  he 
utters  the  intention  of  the  Church  is  expressed,  which 
suffices  to  the  perfection  of  a  sacrament,  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressed  outwardly  on  the  part  of  the  minister 
or  the  recipient  of  the  sacrament." 

Secondly,  Bellarmine  says,3  "  It  is  not  necessary  to 
intend  to  do  what  the  Roman  Church  does,  but  what  the 
true  Church  does,  whatever  it  may  be ;  or  what  Christ 

1  The  Puritan  writer,  John  Penry,  bears  witness  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  to  the  fact  of  the  continuity  of  the  ministry,  in  his  work, 
Korah)  Dathan  and  Abiram,  where  he  says,  "  The  offices  of  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Deacons,  as  hath  been  said,  were  not  changed  under 
her  Majesty  because  they  were  thought  to  be  offices  of  the  Church 
of  Christ."      "  Nay,  experience  will  not  only  teach  us  that  our 
Priests  have  the  same  office  with  the  Popish  Sacrificers,  but  also 
show  that  they  have  many  other  things  belonging  unto  them  which 
appertain   unto  none  save   unto  them."     "  He  who  received   his 
Priesthood   or    Deaconrie   in  K.   Henrie  the  8  his  daies,  he  is  a 
Priest   or   Deacon  under   K.    Edward,   Marie,  and  Elizabeth,  by 
virtue  of  the  same  Priesthood,  as  the  office  is  the  same  ;  as  both  the 
Booke  and  every  man  for  the  most  part  doth  account  it."     See 
also,  for  further  quotations  from  the  writer  to  same  effect,  note  5, 
p.  103  and  p.  203. 

2  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa,  pars  iii.  q.  Ixiv.,  art.  viii.  (vol. 
vi.  p.  545,  edit,  nona,  Lond.  1875). 

3  Bellarmine,   Disputationes  de  Contfoversiis^   "De   Sacram.  in 
gen.,"  lib.  i.  cap.  27  (torn.  iii.  p.  27;  Colonize,  1628). 
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instituted.  You  ask,  what  if  any  one  intends  to  do  what 
some  particular  and  false  Church,  as  that  of  Geneva,  does, 
and  intends  not  to  do  that  which  the  Roman  Church 
does  ?  I  answer,  even  that  suffices.  For  he  who  intends 
to  do  what  the  Church  of  Geneva  does  intends  to  do 
what  the  Church  Universal  does.  For  he  intends,  there 
fore,  to  do  what  such  Church  does,  who  thinks  it  to  be 
part  of  the  Church  Universal,  although  he  is  mistaken  in 
his  opinion  of  the  true  Church ;  but  the  error  of  the 
minister  as  to  the  Church  does  not  take  away  the  efficacy 
of  the  sacrament." 

Thirdly,  Lehmkuhl,  a  modern  standard  Roman 
authority,  says,1  "  In  regard  to  the  object  to  which  the 
intention  should  be  directed,  and  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  rite  ought  to  be  performed,  as  being  a  sacred 
rite,  it  is  required,  and  indeed  suffices,  for  the  validity  of 
the  Sacrament,  that  the  condition  of  the  minister  will  be 
such  as  intentionally  to  act  in  the  person  of  Christ,  at 
least  confessedly  \i.e.  with  a  general  intention  of  per 
forming  the  rite],  and  also,  as  it  is  termed,  reductively 
[i.e.  with  some  consciousness  of  what  he  is  doing] ;  or 
again,  it  suffices  that  he  intend  to  perform  the  rite,  as 
being  in  some  way  a  sacred  rite,  and  that  he  should  not, 
by  wilfully  interposing  any  intention  to  the  contrary, 
positively  withhold  his  will  from  performing  the  said  rite  in 
accordance  with  the  institution  of  Christ." 

"Although  the  minister  ought  both  in  some  way 
to  perform  the  rite,  as  bearing  the  commission  of  Christ, 
and  also  to  will  to  perform  it,  nevertheless  (i)  it  is  not 
required  that  the  minister  should  have  a  recollected  and 
express  intention  of  performing  the  rite  in  the  name  of 
Christ  (St.  Alph.,  n.  25,  cl.  22) ;  it  is  not  required  that 
the  minister  should  have  an  express  intention  of  perform 
ing  the  rite  in  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Catholic  Church." 

"  And  so  far  is  it  from  being  required  that  when  the 

1  Lehmkuhl,  Theologia  Moralis,  pt.  ii.  lib.  i.  tr.  i.  "  De  Sacra- 
mentis  generatim,"  cap.  iv.  sect.  2  (vol.  ii.  pp.  19,  20,  6th  edit.). 
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minister  directs  his  will  to  perform  a  rite  he  should  in 
the  exercise  of  his  intention  personally  regard  the  rite  as 
a  sacred  rite  and  which  efficaciously  confers  grace,  so 
far  from  this  being  required,  it  suffices  that  he  should 
will  in  such  manner  to  perform  that  rite  (which  he 
knows  to  be  regarded  by  others  as  a  sacred  rite)  that  it 
will  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  sacred  rite." 

"This  follows  from  the  certain  and  constant  practice 
of  the  Church.  For  never,  for  example,  on  account  of 
the  reason  alone  that  it  had  been  conferred  by  heretics 
or  infidels  who  recognized  not  the  power  and  holy 
character  of  Baptism  did  it  iterate  Baptism  or  permit  it 
to  be  iterated.  On  this  point  Suarez,  de  Sacr.  Disp.,  xiii. 
§  2,  gives  the  best  opinion.  '  It  is  to  be  said  that  the 
intention  of  making  a  sacrament,  either  under  this  con 
ception  of  its  nature,  or  under  some  other  confessed  and 
common  or  equivalent  opinion,  such  as,  for  instance,  by 
intending  to  do  what  Christ  instituted,  or  what  Christians 
do,  or  something  similar,  for  any  one  of  these  modes  of 
intention  without  controversy  suffices  and  is  able  to  be 
found  in  a  heretic  or  other  infidel.' l  Wherefore  heresy 
alone  or  infidelity  is  never  a  sufficient  reason  per  se  for 
doubting  that  the  intention  is  sufficient." 

Fourthly  :  Canon  Estcourt  says  that  "  the  intention 
requisite  for  the  valid  administration  of  a  sacrament  is 
the  '  intentio  generalis  faciendi  quod  farit  Ecclesia? 
Hence  a  sacrament  conferred  with  correct  matter  and 
form  by  a  heretic  or  even  an  atheist,  if  he  intends  to  do 
that  rite  which  the  Church  does — and  not  especially  the 
Roman  Church,  but  the  Church  in  confuso,  even  though 
he  might  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  sacrament — and 
supposing  the  form  is  clear  and  genuine,  and  the  sense 
of  the  words  is  preserved  in  their  integrity,  even  if  the 

1  ["  Of  course  the  Roman  Church  must  grant  the  Validity  of  Orders 
conferred  by  unbelievers,  to  meet,  for  example,  such  a  case  as  that 
of  Prince  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun,  and  no  doubt  many  other 
cases  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  " 
(Gore,  Roman  Catholic  Claims,  p.  156,  note  2,  3rd  edit.).] 
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form  were  chosen  with  an  erroneous  or  heretical  inten 
tion,  the  Sacrament  would  still  be  valid.  For  no  amount 
of  heretical  intention  would  invalidate  it,  provided  he 
intended  in  a  general  way  to  do  what  the  Church  does, 
and  that  he  does  not  overthrow  or  destroy  the  legitimate 
sense  of  the  words."  1 

Fifthly  :  in  a  recent  Roman  work  with  the  imprimatur 
of  the  late  Cardinal  Manning,  it  is  stated,  "  It  is  enough 
for  the  validity  [of  a  sacrament]  if  the  minister  merely 
performs  the  external  rite  in  a  serious  manner,  even  if 
internally  he  withholds  his  intention,  i.e.  even  if  he  say 
to  himself,  '  I  don't  mean  to  consecrate.' "  2 

From  these  statements  of  responsible  Roman  authorities 
the  following  principles  are  to  be  deduced,  which  will 
give  a  definite  answer  to  the  question  under  considera 
tion  : — 

i.  That  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  minister  of  a  Sacra 
ment,  in  order  to  have  a  sufficient  intention,  to  intend  to 
do  what  the  Roman  Church  does. 

ii.  That  it  is  not  necessary  for  such  a  one  to  believe 
what  the  Roman  Church  does  as  to  the  Sacrament  he  is 
to  administer. 

iii.  That  he  need  not  regard  it  even  as  a  "Sacred 
Rite." 

iv.  That  he  may  hold  heretical  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Sacrament  which  he  is  to  administer — such 
as,  for  instance,  the  teaching  of  Calvin. 

v.  That  he  may  be  an  infidel. 

vi.  All  that  is  required  is  that  he  will  to  perform  the 
external  rite  in  a  serious  manner. 

It  will  be  noted  at  once  how  important  these  principles 
are ;  for  they  at  once  cut  at  the  root  of,  and  entirely 
destroy  all  those  objections  as  to  a  defective  intention 
on  the  part  of  Parker's  Consecrators  which  are  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  minister  of  a  Sacrament  must 

1  Estcourt,   The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p, 
199- 
1  Addis  and  Arnold,  Catholic  Dictionary -,  p.  738. 

H  l 
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believe  what  the  Roman  Church  lays  down  concerning 
it,  and  intend  to  do  exactly  what  she  intends  to  do.  Next, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  these  principles  are  in  entire 
conformity  with  common  sense  ;  for  to  make  the  validity 
of  a  Sacrament  depend  upon  the  private  opinions  of  the 
minister  thereof  being  in  agreement  with  any  particular 
definition  thereof  or  of  its  effects  is  to  enter  into  "  the 
very  dungeon  of  uncertainty.  The  heart  of  man  is 
unsearchable.  If  we  stay  upon  the  intention  of  a  mortal 
man  we  may  stand  in  doubt  of  our  own  Baptism."  l 

Taking,  therefore,  the  results  of  an  investigation  into 
the  nature  of  a  sufficient  intention  as  set  out  by  Roman 
writers,  it  is  plain  that,  judged  by  these  authorities  them 
selves,  Bishop  Barlow  and  the  co-consecrating  Prelates 
at  the  Consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker,  officially 
representing  the  Church,  using  the  Service  valid2  "  in 
matter  and  form "  provided,  must  be  held  to  have  had 
that  sort  of  intention  which  alone  can  be  demanded  as 
necessary  to  a  valid  administration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Holy  Order. 

1  Jewell,  Reply  to  Harding,  p.  26  (edit.  1611). 

2  Vide  supra,  pp.  77,  et  seq.     Breen  (Anglican  Orders,  are  they 
Valid?  p.  44,  edit.  1885),  it  is  to  be  noted,  endeavours  to  argue, 
that    the    intention   of    Anglican    bishops — including,   of    course, 
Parker's  consecrators — must  be  invalid   on  the  ground  that  the 
essential  prayers  and  ceremonies  have  been  corrupted,  and  supports 
his  contention  as  the  "judgment  of  Theology,"  according  to  the 
principle  laid  down  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas :  "  He  who  corrupts 
the  sacramental  words  in  uttering  them,  if  he  does  this  on  purpose, 
does  not  appear  to  do  that  which  the  Church  does,  and  thus  the 
sacrament  does  not  appear  to  be  perfected  "  (Snmma,  pt.  iii.  q.  Ix. 
a.  7,  ad.  3  ;  vol.  vi.  p.  509,  Qth  edit.,  Lond.,  1875).     Jt  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that  St.  Thomas  is  here  speaking  of  a  man  who,  when  using 
a  valid  form,  instead  of  saying  the  words  ordered  to  be  used,  "cor 
rupts  "  them — i.e.  substitutes  others  for  them  or  intentionally  does 
not  pronounce  them  as  written.     F.  Breen's  quotation  therefore  is 
nihil  ad  rent  for  the  purpose  adduced,  inasmuch  as — as  has  been 
proved  above,  pp.  77,  et  seq. — the  essential  "  Matter  and  Form  "  are 
preserved  in  the  Anglican  Ordinal,  which  was  used  at  Parker's  Con 
secration,  and  is  used  by  "Anglican  Bishops  "in  Ordination  and 
Consecration, 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF   ORDINATION   TO   THE    PRIESTHOOD. 

THE  possession  of  valid  Orders  by  the  English  Church 
is  sometimes  denied  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  true 
Priesthood.  The  arguments  adduced  to  sustain  this 
position  are :  (a)  that  there  is  no  "  delivery  of  the 
instruments  "  to  those  who  are  to  be  ordained  Priests  at 
their  Ordination,  and  consequently  that  the  "  matter  "  is 
insufficient;  (b)  that  there  is  also  no  mention  in  the 
"  Form  "  of  "  the  power  of  offering  Sacrifice,"  and  con 
sequently  it  "  is  insufficient ; "  and  (c)  that  as  the  English 
Church  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice, 
the  "Fgrm"  was  therefore  altered  "  de  indmtria"  on  that 
account,  and  consequently  she  does  not  possess  the 
ancient  Priesthood  of  the  Catholic  Church.1 

Now,  although  it  is  true  that  a  man  may  be  duly  con 
secrated  a  Bishop  without  having  been  previously  raised 
to  the  Priesthood,2  such  cases  are  undoubtedly  rare,  and 
occurred  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and  it  may 
be  granted  that  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  a  body  existed  ruled  over  by  an  "Episcopate,"  all 
the  members  of  which  had  been  so  consecrated,  having 

1  This  is  Estcourt's  argument,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Orders 
discussed,  pp.  268,  et  seq. 

2  Ordinations  per  saltum  even  to  the  Episcopate  were  known  and 
recognized   in   the   early   Church.     Vide   Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities,  s.v.  "  Bishop,''  vol.  i.  p.  219.     It  is  worth  noting,  that 
Breen  {Anglican  Orders^  are  they  Valid?  p.  38,  edit.  1885)  ignores 
this  historical  fact,  and  says,  "  There  can  be  no  question  of  con 
secration  per  saltum  in  the  case  of  a  Bishop.     The  Priesthood  is  as 
essential  as  Baptism  to  a  valid  Episcopal  Consecration." 
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no  Priesthood,  and  not  possessing  and  using  an  Ordinal 
by  which  the  Priesthood  could  be  validly  conferred,  such 
an  "  Episcopate  "  would  be  unreal,  and  primd  facie  not 
the  Episcopate  instituted  by  Christ,  and  so  the  body 
having  it  would  not  be  part  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  it 
is  thus  clearly  necessary  that  the  English  Church  should 
possess  the  Priesthood  as  well  as  the  Episcopate.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  replied — 

As  to  (a\  that  the  "  Porrectio  Instrumentorum  "  is  not 
to  be  found  in  any  Ordinal  earlier  than  the  ninth  century. 
"  For  at  least  nine  hundred  years  throughout  the  Church 
at  large  the  Hierarchical  Orders  were  conferred  by  imposi 
tion  of  hands  alone  without  the  delivery  of  any  instrument, 
as  indeed  the  doctors  of  the  contrary  opinion,  for  instance 
Bellarmine  and  Hallier,  are  obliged  to  admit ;  for  there 
is  no  mention  of  delivery  of  instruments  in  the  ancient 
Rituals  and  Sacramentaries  which  have  been  produced  by 
Menard,  Morinus  and  Martene  after  diligent  researches  ; 
besides  that,  in  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  398, 
at  which  214  Bishops,  including  St.  Augustine,  were 
present,  the  subdiaconate  is  distinguished  from  the 
Hierarchical  orders  by  that  very  fact,  that  it  is  conferred 
by  the  delivery  of  the  instruments,  while  they  are  given 
by  imposition  of  hands,  and  we  find  the  same  distinction 
made  in  the  ancient  Roman  Sacramentary,  published 
by  Card.  Thomasius  (p.  229).  Nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  delivery  of  instruments  by  Amalarius  Fortu- 
natus,  or  Rabanus  Maurus,  or  Walafrid  Strabo,  though 
they  treat  professedly  and  at  length  of  the  rites  of  con 
ferring  Sacred  Orders." l  The  ceremony  has  never  been 
used  in  the  Oriental  Churches  to  this  day,2  and,  as 

1  Decision  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  from  Benedict  XIV.,  De 
Syn.  Diocesan,  lib.  viii.  cap.  10,  given  by  Estcourt,  The  Question  of 
Anglican  Ordinations  discussed^  app.  i.  pp.  iii.,  iv. 

2  "The  Greeks  and  other  Orientals  have  never  used  it,  yet  their 
Ordinations  are  admitted  as  valid,  and  the  Armenians  only  adopted 
it  at  the  suggestion  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  at  the  Council  of  Florence, 
their  previous  ordinations  which  were  celebrated  without  it  having 
been  fully  admitted"  (Estcourt,  op.  cit.,  p.  262). 
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Lieberman  says,  "  we  are  not  able  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  it  pertains  to  its  essence  so  that  without  this  delivery 
of  the  instruments  the  sacrament  should  now  be 
'  irritum,'  which  for  ten  centuries  in  the  Latin  Church 
without  this  rite  was  complete  and  valid,  and  which 
amongst  the  Greeks  is  to  this  day  still  performed  with 
imposition  of  hands  only."  l 

It  is  clear  that  as  the  imposition  of  hands  was  sufficient 
matter  in  the  West  before  the  ninth  century,  and  is  now 
in  the  East,  for  the  valid  ordination  of  Priests  with  power 
to  offer  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  it  is  sufficient  in  the 
English  Church ;  in  fact  unless  "  the  ancient  Church  was 
without  a  true  Priesthood  or  legitimate  ministers,"  to 
assert  which,  as  the  "  Decision  of  the  Sacred  Congrega 
tion  "  quoted  above 2  declares,  "  would  be  glaringly 
heretical,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  even  at  present  the 
Hierarchical  Orders  are  conferred  by  imposition  of  hands 
alone." 3 

As  to  (b),  it  is  to  be  replied  that  there  is  no  formula 
in  any  ancient  Ordinal 4  specifically  conferring  power  to 
offer  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar.  Such  formula  was  of 

1  Lieberman,  Institutions  Theologies,  torn.  ii.  p.  721  (lothedit., 
Moguntise,  1870).  2  Supra,  p.  81. 

3  Yet    Eugenius    IV.,    notwithstanding    this,    declared    in    his 
Decree  at  the  Council  of  Florence,  A.D.  1439,  that  "  Sextum  sacra- 
mentum  est  ordinis,  cujus  materia  est  illud,  per  cujus  traditionem 
confertur  Ordo ;  sicut  Presbyteratus  traditur  per  calicis  cum  vino 
et  patense  cum  pane  porrectionem  ; "  quoted,  Hagenbach,  History 
of  Doctrines,  §  200  (vol.  ii.  p.  120,   Eng.  trans.).     The  scholastic 
doctrine,  thus  set  forth  under  Papal  authority,  \vas  due  to  the  fact, 
as  Morinus  (De  Sacris.  Ordin.,  p.  iii.  ex.  i.  I.  i)  remarks,  that  the 
"  Doctores  Scholastici"  were  "Graecarum  ordinationum  ignari  et 
antiquse  Latinorum  traditionis  incuriosi."     This  definition  of  Euge 
nius,  together  with  that  quoted  below  (p.  102,  note  3)  with  reference 
to  the  "Form,"  has  placed  Roman  Ritualists  in  an  awkward  posi 
tion,  owing  to  it  having  been  made  by  a  "  Pope,"  and  accordingly 
his  words  are  explained  away  as  being  simply  intended  "  to  instruct 
the  Armenians  in  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  which  they 
wished  to  be  united  "  (vide  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  Theolog.  Moralis.). 

4  Cp.  Bingham,   Christian  Antiquities ,  bk.  ii.  ch.  xix.  sect.   17, 
vol.  i.  p.  79  (edit.  1870). 
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gradual  introduction  in  the  West.  Thus,  as  an  accom 
paniment  to  the  vesting  in  the  chasuble,  a  benediction 
— "  ut  offeras  placabiles  hostias  pro  peccatis  atque  offensi- 
onibus  populi  omnipotent!  Deo  " — appears  in  the  Codex 
S.  Eligii  (ninth  or  tenth  century:  Morinus,  p.  270; 
Delisle,  p.  175).  So  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  manuscript  of 
the  eleventh  century  (Morinus,  pp.  282,  ff.),  which  also 
adds  in  the  Consecratio  Manns,  "ad  consecrandas  hostias 
quae  pro  delictis  atque  negligentiis  populi  offeruntur;" 
cf.  a  Sens  manuscript  (tenth  century,  #.,  p.  294,  f.), 
and  the  Codex  Rotoldi  (tenth  century,  #.,  p.  298,  f.). 
In  a  (?)  twelfth  century  MS.  (/&,  p.  329,  f.)  appears  the 
"porrectio  instrumentorum "  with  "Accipe  potestatem 
offerre  Sacrificium  Deo  missamque  celebrare  et  tarn 
pro  vivis  quam  defunctis."  l  There  is  also  nothing  that 
corresponds  to  it  in  Oriental  Ordinals  to  this  day,2  and 
consequently,  as  Martene  admits,  ''these  solemn  words 
are  not  the  form." 3  It  is  clearly,  therefore,  fatal  for  any 
Roman  Catholic  to  assert  that  the  powers  named  in  these 
later  "  efflorescences  "  were  not  conveyed  by  the  earlier 
form,  for  in  that  case  there  would  have  been  no  true 
Priesthood  for  the  first  nine  centuries  at  least.  It  may  be 
added  that,  in  the  prayer  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  which 
is  said  whilst  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  are  extended  over 
the  ordinand,  and  which  is  the  "Form"  in  this  rite, 
there  does  not  occur  one  syllable  which  can  be  taken  as 
implying  any  mention  of  the  power  in  question,4  and,  as 

1  Gore,  The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church^  note  C,  pp.  367, 
368  (2nd  edit.). 

3  Lee,    Validity  of  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England^ 
p.   104 ;  and  cp.  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations 
discussed,  p.  260. 

8  Martene,  De  Rit.  Ant.,  lib.  i.  cviii.  art.  ix.  sec.  18.  Yet 
Eugenius  IV.,  in  his  "Decretum  de  Unione  Armeniorum,"  at  the 
Council  of  Florence,  affirmed  that  ' '  Forma  Sacerdotii  talis  est ; 
Accipe  potestatem  offerendi  sacrificium  in  ecclesia  pro  viris  et 
mortuis  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  "  (Hagenbach, 
History  of  Doctrines ',  §  200;  vol.  ii.  p.  120,  Eng.  trans.  1847). 

4  As  to  this   Prayer,  Hutton   (The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  245) 
says,  "Now  this"  laying  on  of  hands  with  prayer  "  is  that  portion 
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even  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  allows,1  it  is  the  "more 
probable  opinion"  that  the  power  of  Sacrificing  and 
absolving  are  given  to  Priests  by  this  first  imposition  of 
hands.  It  is  now  admitted  by  Canon  Estcourt2  that 
this  objection  "cannot  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  the 
Abyssinian  decision,"  quoted  above,3  and  therefore,  both 
on  that  ground  and  on  the  evidence,  it  may  be  dismissed 
as  nugatory,  yet  it  should  be  noted  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  power  "  of  ministering  the  Sacraments  "  is  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  English  Ordinal,  which  of  necessity 
includes  the  power  of  offering  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice, 
a  truth  which  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  by  the 
same  Ordinal  Deacons  have  only  the  power  to  baptize 
specifically  committed  to  them,  together  with  the  duty  of 
assisting  the  Priest  at  the  Eucharist,  whereas  the  plural 
form  "Sacraments"  is  used  in  the  ordination  to  the 
Priesthood,  which  obviously  must  include  the  Eucharist. 
As  Bramhall  says,4  the  terms  of  our  ordination  formula 
"  give  sufficient  power  to  sacrifice  so  far  as  an  evangelical 
priest  can  or  doth  sacrifice;"  whilst  in  the  Service  for 
the  Eucharist  which  she  orders  her  Priests  to  use,  she  dis 
tinctly  claims,  in  the  use  of  the  words  "  This  is  My  Body," 
ability  for  the  Priesthood  to  consecrate  the  Body  of  Christ, 
and — since  where  that  Body  is  present  It  must  plead — 
therefore  to  make  the  Eucharistic  Oblation.  Her  inten 
tion  to  continue  the  ancient  Priesthood  in  its  integrity 5 

of  the  rite  which  has  come  down  from  immemorial  antiquity."  This 
must  be  the  "  Form  "  in  the  Pontifical,  the  other  features  being  added 
to  it  later,  and  clearly  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  valid. 

1  Note  X,  p.  194.  2  Estcourt,  op.  cit.>  p.  164. 

*  Supra,  pp.  87,  et  seq. 

4  Quoted  by  Haddan,  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Church  of 
England,  p.  276. 

4  John  Penry,  a  Nonconformist  writer,  bears  witness  to  this  in  his 
work,  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram.  He  says,  "The  case  is  clear 
that  the  Popish  offices  of  priest  and  deacon  were  reteyned."  "In 
King  Edwardes  daies,  the  Popish  offices  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons"  were  accounted  "to  be  offices  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  retained."  He  says  that  the  determination  to  secure 
continuity,  and  that  there  sjioyld  be  no  break  whatever  in  t|ic 
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is* witnessed  to  by  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal;1  as  also 
by  the  retention  of  the  word  "  Priest "  as  the  designa 
tion  of  the  Second  Order— a  word  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  compiling  of  her  first  Service  Books  in  the  vernacular, 
was  familiarly  used  to  express  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
Sacerdos ;  it  being,  indeed,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  admits 
in  his  dissertation  on  The  Christian  Ministry?  the  only 
rendering  of  that  word  in  the  English  language,  by  which 
it  is  translated  in  Aless'  translation  of  the  Book  of  Com 
mon  Prayer,  and  in  the  Latin  Prayer-Book  published  by 

ministry  or  in  the  manner  of  its  making,  but  only  an  "expelling" 
of  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  the  ministry,  is  the  very  "  marrowe 
and  sinewes  "  of  the  Preface.  See  also  note  I,  p.  94,  for  further 
quotations  to  the  same  effect  from  the  same  writer. 

1  It  is  noteworthy  that  Canon  Estcourt  who,  in  chapter  vi.  of 
his  work,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed^  en 
deavours  to  make  out  that  the  English  Ordinal  is  framed  in  accord 
ance  with  the  Lutheran  conception  of  the  ministry,  entirely  ignores 
the  evidence  of  the  statement  in  the  "Preface,"  which  shows  that 
the  object  of  the  Services  was  to  "continue"  the  ancient  Priesthood, 
which  is  the  more  strange  as  he  quotes  other  words  from  it  (op.  tit., 
p.  209) ;  besides  which,  had  the  Revisers  of  the  Ordinal  desired  to 
adopt  that  imperfect  conception  of  the  ministry,  they  would  have 
adopted  Bucer's  sentence  of  ordination,  which  they  had  before  them, 
and  which  exactly  set  it  forth.  In  the  formulary  (Bucer,  Scripla 
Anglicana,  p.  228)  which  he  drew  up,  there  was  but  one  form  of 
ordination  for  all  the  Orders,  and  the  ordination  is  left  to  be  exercised 
by  all  sorts  of  ministers  ;  he  is  only  required  to  be  a  man  of  probity 
and  of  chief  authority  in  the  Church.  The  only  difference  Bucer 
makes  with  regard  to  the  different  degrees  of  ordination  is,  that  the 
superior  ordinations  should  be  performed  with  more  gravity  and  by 
a  greater  number  of  persons.  It  is  obvious  that  by  setting  aside 
his  draft  and  framing  an  Ordinal  on  essentially  different  principles, 
and  adopting  words  for  their  sentences  of  ordination  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  their  object  must  have  been  to  express  a  wholly 
different  idea  of  ordination,  viz.  that  set  out  in  the  "  Preface." 
This  rejection  of  this  proposal  of  the  Foreign  Reformer  in  this  vital 
matter  also  plainly  overthrows  Hutton's  contention  (The  Anglican 
Ministry,  p.  146)  that  "foreign  Reformers  had  fully  as  much  to  do 
with  the  composition  of  the  Anglican  Ordinal  as  had  the  English 
reforming  bishops."  For  refutation  of  other  of  Estcourt's  arguments, 
by  which  he  seeks  to  support  his  contention,  here  shown  to  be. 
untenable,  see  Note  Y,  p.  195. 

9  Bishop  Lightfoot,  Oft  the  Philiffian^  p.  186  (4th  edit.), 
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authority  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  also  in 
the  Latin  original 1  of  the  title  of  Article  XXXIL,  a  fact 
which,  as  Bishop  Forbes  remarks,  "shows  how  entirely 
the  English  Reformers  repudiated  the  idea  of  a  mere 
minister,  and  assumed  that  of  a  Xetroupyos  or  sacerdos" 2 
The  significance  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
is  the  more  marked,  in  that  it  was  taken,  notwithstanding 
that  those  who  at  the  Reformation  denied  the  sacerdotal 
character  of  the  Christian  ministry  rejected  the  term 
because  of  the  sacerdotal  ideas  attached  to  it,  and 
that  a  strong  desire  prevailed  amongst  leading  English 
Reformers  to  conciliate  the  Foreign  Reformers  as  far  as 
possible,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  latter 
to  bring  about  its  disuse  in  accordance  with  their  teaching. 
With  regard  to  the  third  argument 3  (<:),  it  must  first  be 
observed  that,  supposing  it  were  true  that  the  English 
Church  did  deny  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice,  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  drawn  therefrom 
would  not  follow.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
Anglican  Church  possesses  valid  orders  is  distinct  from 
the  question  whether  or  not  that  Church  is  orthodox  in 
its  belief  as  to  the  Eucharist  or  any  other  point,  for  an 
heretical  Church  could  possess  a  valid  ministry,  because 

1  Hardwick,  History  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles ,  ch.  vi.  pp.  158, 
159  (edit.  1859). 

2  Forbes,  Exposition  of  the   Thirty-nine  Articles,  p.  626  (2nd 
edit.). 

3  This  argument  is  that  of  Sancta  Clara  in  his  Enchiridion  of 
Faith  (2nd  edit.  Douay,  1653),  and  is  adopted  by  Canon  Estcourt 
in  his  sixth  chapter  (The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed ', 
pp.   194,  et  se<?.),  viz.  that  the  "Form"  was  altered  de  industria, 
because  the  power  of  sacrificing  and  consecrating  the  true  Body  of 
Christ  is  denied  by  the  English  Church,  which  that  author  bases 
upon  the  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  English  Church 
commented  on  below,  pp.  107,  et  seq. — (The  same  argument  appears 
in  other  Roman  controversial  writings  on  the  subject.) — Sancta  Clara, 
however,  it  is  to  be  noted,  in  his  work  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
admitted  that,  in  "point  of  matter  and  form,"  Anglican  ordinations 
are  valid  (The  Articles  of  the  Anglican  Church  paraphrasticalty 
considered  and  explained,  p.  95,  reprinted  and  edited  by  F.  G,  Lee, 
1865). 
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all  that  is  necessary  is  that  that  ministry  should  be 
derived  by  due  transmission  from  the  Apostolic  ministry 
ordained  by  our  Blessed  Lord.  Such  ministry  could  not 
be  thus  handed  down  without  the  preservation  in  it  of 
all  the  powers  wherewith  that  ministry  had  been  endowed 
by  our  Lord ;  where  it  exists  there  must  be  inherent  in 
it  all  these  powers;  they  could  only  be  lost  together 
with  and  because  of  the  loss  of,  the  Apostolical  Succession 
—  that  is,  the  failure  to  hand  on  the  grace  of  orders  "by 
a  sacramental  method." l  The  judgment  of  the  Church 
with  regard  to  Baptism  administered  by  heretics  or 
schismatics  is  decisive  on  this  point ;  that  judgment 
is,  that  provided  the  essential  "matter  and  form"  are 
used,  such  Baptisms  are  valid.  This  is  evident  from  the 
eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Aries  (A.D.  313),  of 
which  Bishop  Hefele  says,2  "The  Council  of  Aries 
promulgated  in  this  eighth  canon  the  rule  that  has  always 
been  in  force,  and  is  still  preserved  in  our  time  with 
regard  to  Baptism  conferred  by  heretics ;  it  was  adopted 
and  renewed  by  the  nineteenth  canon  of  the  CEcumenical 
Council  of  Nicaea."  St.  Augustine  sets  forth  the  doctrine 

1  I.e.  "by  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,"  the  only  essential 
"Matter"  and  "Form,"  vide  supra,  pp.  80,  et seq.  ;  101,  et  seq.}. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  statement  made  by  Breen 
(Anglican  Orders^  are  they  Valid?  pp.  43,  44,  et  sey.,  edit.  1885); 
Williams  (Letters  on  Anglican  Orders,  p.  88),  and  other  Roman  con 
troversialists,  that  the  Anglican  Church  denies  that  Order  is  a 
sacrament,  is  contrary  to  fact.  The  twenty-fifth  Article,  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  proof  of  the  assertion,  does  not  deny  that  the 
five  rites  mentioned  therein  are  sacraments,  but  only  asserts  that 
they  are  not  sacraments  in  the  same  sense  as  the  two  sacraments 
of  the  Gospel,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord ;  in  fact,  the 
"Homily  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Sacraments"  ex 
pressly  refers  to  Order  as  a  sacrament.  ( Vide  Palmer,  Treatise  on 
the  Church,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  et  seq.}.  As  regards  the  "number  of 
the  sacraments,  the  number  "  seven  "  appears  to  have  been  deter 
mined  on  through  the  efforts  of  Peter  Lombard  (sentent.,  lib.  iv., 
dist.  20),  but  there  is  not  absolute  uniformity  amongst  mediaeval 
theologians  on  this  point  (Hagenbach,  Hist,  of  Doctrine^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  74,  et  seq.,  Eng.  trans.,  Clark's  Libr.  1847). 

*  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church  Councils,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  i, 
(to  A.D.  325),  p.  1 88  (2nd  edit.). 
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most  clearly  when  he  declares1  "that  if  Marcion  cele 
brated  Baptism  with  the  evangelical  words,  '  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,' 
the  sacrament  would  be  complete,  although  his  faith, 
being  that  of  one  thinking  the  meaning  of  the  same  words 
to  be  other  than  that  which  Catholic  truth  teaches,  would 
not  be  complete,  but  stained  with  fabulous  falsities,"  and 
the  same  "  Doctor  "  extends  the  same  principle  to  Ordi 
nations  conferred  by  heretics.2 

Secondly,  the  assertion  made  is  not  true.  The  English 
Church  has  never  denied  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  whilst  she  has  been  careful  to  guard, 
in  Article  XXXI.,  against  the  notion  current  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  whilst  Christ  satisfied  on  the  Cross 
for  original  sin,  He  instituted  the  Mass  that  it  might  be 
offered  in  satisfaction  for  actual  sin — a  notion  set  out, 
as  Gore  has  pointed  out,3  by  Albertus  Magnus,4  and 
also  referred  to  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,5  and  which 
plainly  is  inconsistent  with  the  completeness  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Cross  and  the  identity  of  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Altar  with  it.  The  article  just  named  was  directed 


1  S.  Aug.,  De  Baptismo  contra  Donatistas>  iii.  cxv.  (Opera,  torn, 
vii.  p.  47  ;  Parisiis,  1625). 

2  Vide  Gore,  The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church  t  193  (2nd 
edit.)  ;  and  also  p.  165,  infra. 

3  Gore,  Roman  Catholic  Claims  >  p.  176,  note  i ;  vide  also  ibid., 
pref.,  p.  xii.  (3rd  edit.). 

4  Albertus  Magnus,  Dt  Sacramento  Eucharisti(Zt  serm.  i.  torn, 
xii.  p.  250  (Lugduni,   1651).     "  Secunda  causa  institutionis  hujus 
sacramenti  est    sacrificium   altaris,    contra  quandam    quotidianam 
delictorum  nostrorum   rapinam.      Ut  sicut  corpus  Domini  semel 
oblatum  est  in  cruce  pro  debito  original! ;  sic  offeratur  jugiter  pro 
nostris  quotidianis  delictis  in  altari  et  habeat  in  hoc  ecclesia  munus 
ad  placandum  sibi  Deum  super  omnia  legis  sacramenta  vel  sacrificia 
pretiosum  et  acceptum  "  (quoted  by  Gore,  I.e.}. 

6  "  Accessit  opinio  quae  auxit  privatas  Missas  in  infinitum,  vide 
licet,  quod  Chr.  sua  passione  satisfecerit  pro  peccato  originis,  et 
instituerit  Missam  in  qua  fieret  oblatio  pro  quotidianis  delictis, 
mortalibus  et  venialibus  "  (Conf.  Aug.>  p.  25,  quoted  by  Hagen- 
bach,  History  of  Doctrines,  vol.  ii.  pp.  294,  295  (Eng.  trans,,  edit, 
1847). 
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against  such  erroneous  views,  and  "  not  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  as  explained  by 
Bossuet,  Veron,  and  others,  with  which  we  have  no 
material  fault  to  find."  l  The  doctrine  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice  has  been  continuously  taught  in  the  Anglican 
Church,2  and  the  structure  of  the  Service  for  the  Eucharist 
according  to  the  English  Rite  is  on  the  old  lines,  and 
differs  essentially  from  the  Offices  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
used  by  Protestant  sects.  Doubtless  owing  to  such 
mediaeval  corruptions  as  those  just  alluded  to,  those 
who  compiled  the  Service  did  not  insert  many  things 
which  students  of  the  ancient  liturgies  might  desire,  yet 
the  doctrine  of  the  "Real  Presence"  is  implied  therein, 
and  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  its  language  with 
that  of  the  Real  Sacrifice;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,3  in  the  Eucharistic  Service 
according  to  the  Roman  rite  there  are  expressions  which 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  those  two  great  verities. 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  "  the  essence  of  order 
consists  in  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishop  over  the  person  to  be  ordained,"  *  the 

1  Palmer,  Treatise  on  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  463  (2nd  edit.)  ; 
and  -vide  on  this  article,  Forbes,  Explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  pp.  601,  et  seq. 

3  Vide   Tracts  Jor  the  Times,  No.  81  ;   The  Theological  Defence 
of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  pp.  104,  et  seq.  ;  and  Bishop  Hamilton, 
(Salisbury)  Charge,  1867,  pp.  125,  et  seq.  (4th  edit.).     It  is  note 
worthy   that   Archbishop    Parker   published,   in    1567,   a  modern 
English  version  of  a  homily  of  Archbishop  .^Elfric  (A.D.  995)  as  "  A 
Testimonie  of  Antiquitie,"  a?  expressing  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  at  his  day,  in  which  there  is  this  statement,  "  Once 
suffred  Christe  hymselfe  (Ebrewx..}  but  yet  neverthelesse  hys  suffrynge 
is  dayle  renued  at  the  masse  through  mysterye  of  the  holye  housell." 
This   homily  is   attested   as  sound  doctrine   by  the   signatures   of 
Parker,  Young,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  thirteen  other  Bishops, 
including  Barlow.     The  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Book  is  such 
that  the  Protestant  Foxe,  when  he  reprinted  it,  left  out  some  pas 
sages  which  Strype  is  careful  to  inform  us  were  "  not  omitted  in  the 
Archbishop's  edition  of  the  Book"  (Strype,  Parker,  ii.  503). 

8  Cp.  Chiirch  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  219. 

4  J.  Pabst,  Sakramenti  und  Sakramenlalien,  387,  §§  98 ;  Tubin 
gen,  1872,  quoted  by  Clarke,  De  Succession  Apostolica,  p.  171,    It 
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words  of  the  latter  never  having  been  dogmatically  fixed, 
and  varying  in  different  Ordinals  ;  the  Anglican  Ordinal 
in  the  Service  for  the  Ordination  of  Priests  prescribes  the 
use  of  essential  "  Matter  "  and  "  Form,"  and  what  has 
been  sufficient  from  the  beginning  to  confer  the  sacerdotal 
character,  obviously  cannot  be  denied  to  be  sufficient 
now,  and  therefore  the  intention  set  forth  in  the  "  Preface" 
to  the  Ordinal  to  "  continue  "  the  ancient  Priesthood  is 
duly  provided  for. 


is  to  be  observed  that  whilst  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  noted  p.  193, 
avoided  defining  what  the  matter  of  the  Sacrament  of  Order  is,  yet, 
in  speaking  of  the  minister  of  the  Sacrament  of  Unction,  it  declared 
they  must  be  either  "  Episcopi,  aut  sacerdotes  ab  ipsis  rite  ordinati 
per  impositionem  manuum  presbyterii,"  sess.  xiv.,  "De  Extrem. 
Unct.,"  ciii.  (p.  81,  Condi.  Trid.  Can.  et  Decret.,  Lipsice,  edit. 
decima,  1876),  where  it  will  be  observed  that  the  imposition  of  hands 
is  alone  mentioned  as  the  "matter  "  of  the  ordination  of  Priests  ; 
and  (as  noted  by  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  vide  infra,  p.  194)  that 
this  is  the  sole  essential  matter  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council  is 
further  seen  from  the  statement  contained  in  ch.  ii.  of  the  twenty- 
third  session  of  that  Council,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  most 
Sacred  Scriptures  teach  in  most  grave  language  the  things  which 
must  especially  be  attended  to  in  the  ordination  of  Priests,  "and  in 
those  Sacred  Scriptures  we  have  nothing  assigned  as  the  '  matter  ' 
of  the  Sacrament,  save  the  laying  on  of  hands." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

OF   THE    NON-RECOGNITION    OF   ANGLICAN    ORDERS    BY 
THE   ROMAN    CATHOLIC   AUTHORITIES. 

A  SOMEWHAT  curious  "  objection "  is  frequently  put 
forward  by  Roman  controversialists,1  viz.  that  as  the 
Roman  Church  has  always  denied  the  validity  of 
Anglican  Orders,  therefore  they  must  be  invalid.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  "argument"  is  based  upon  the  assump 
tion  that  the  Roman  Church  by  itself  constitutes  the 
whole  Catholic  Church,  and  that  therefore  it  is  incum 
bent  upon  the  English  Church  to  submit  to  the  authori 
ties  of  that  Church  the  question  of  her  Orders  for  their 
judgment  thereon,  the  validity  of  which  accordingly  is 
to  be  decided,  not  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church  Universal,  but  to  the  laws  of  Rome.  So  Roman 
writers,  such  as  Estcourt  and  Hutton,  approach  the  con 
sideration  of  the  question.  The  latter,  for  example,  says 
that  whilst  the  Roman  Church  "is  liberal  in  judging 
the  traditional  Oriental  rites,  she  is  strict  in  exacting 
conformity  to  those  which  she  authorizes  her  own  chil 
dren  to  use,"2  and  bases  his  whole  book  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  "  practice  of  the  Roman  Church," 
which  he  here  admits  is  different  from  that  of  the 
"Oriental  Churches,"  must  be  that  which  is  to  decide 
what  are  the  essentials  of  valid  Ordination  ;  that  is,  he 
requires  that  the  question  should  be  decided  solely  by 

1  E.g.,  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  pp.  122,  et  seq. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  162. 
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rules,  conformity  to  which  the  Roman  Church  exacts 
from  "her  own  children."  The  same  assumption  runs 
through  Estcourt's  work.  He  speaks  at  the  outset  of 
"the  principles  by  which  the  Church  is  accustomed  to 
judge,  and  which  are  laid  down  in  her  theologians,"  as 
those  by  which  the  question  of  the  validity  of  Anglican 
Orders  is  to  be  decided.1  These  principles,  on  examina 
tion  of  his  argument,  are  found  to  be  simply  those  of 
the  Roman  Church,  and  the  "  theologians  "  hers  alone. 
Now,  the  Anglican  Church  denies  the  claim  made  by  the 
Roman  Church  that  that  portion  of  the  Church  which 
is  in  communion  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome  alone  forms 
the  Catholic  Church, — a  claim  which  flatly  contradicts 
history, — assumed  to  be  true  by  Roman  controversi 
alists;  she  rejected  it  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it 
is  not  admitted  by  the  "Oriental  Churches  :"  it  follows 
that  the  argument  adduced  is  of  no  weight  whatever 
with  Anglicans,  because  they  are  thus  free  to  hold  that 
what  is  even  by  the  Roman  Church  admitted  to  be  not 
essential  to  valid  Ordination  amongst  the  Oriental  Rites 
cannot  be  essential  elsewhere. 

Secondly :  if  it  were  true  that  the  Roman  authorities 
had  officially  decided  that  Anglican  Orders  are  invalid, 
such  a  decision  would  plainly  be  of  no  weight,  as  being 
that  of  one  of  the  parties  interested,  in  that  the  question 
involves  a  decision  on  the  point  whether  or  not  the 
Roman  authorities  are  guilty  of  sacrilege  when  they 
ordain  the  Anglican  clergy,  for  if  Anglican  Orders 
are  valid  such  reordination  is  the  "  iteration "  of  a 
Sacrament  which  confers  "  character  ; "  and  therefore, 
on  all  principles  of  equity,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
the  Roman  Church  could  be  recognized  as  or  admitted 
to  be  a  competent  judge  in  the  case.2 

Thirdly :  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  asserted  that 

1  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  3. 

*  "Nemo  esse  queat  judex  in  caus&  propria."  Benedict,  xiv. 
De  Synod,  lib.  vii.  cap.  14  (n.  257,  Dens,  Theol.  Moralis,  vol.  viii. 
p.  406  ;  Dublin,  1832). 
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the  judgment  of  the  Roman  Church  on  Anglican  Orders 
was  "  practically"  "pronounced  in  Mary's  reign." l  Apart 
from  the  considerations  just  urged,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  alleged  judgment  would  be  worthless,  because  it  is 
admitted  that  it  would  have  been  the  result  of  "  taking 
the  scholastic  opinion  [of  the  necessity  of  the  tradition 
of  the  instruments]  for  granted," 2 — an  opinion  which,  as 
has  been  shown,8  is  entirely  baseless,  and  one  which,  if 
accepted,  would  prove  that  there  was  no  Christian  Priest 
hood  existing  in  the  world  for  many  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  clear  that 
11  Anglican  Orders"  were  in  all  cases  treated  as  invalid 
in  Mary's  reign,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
considerations : — 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1554,  Pope  Julius  III.  issued 
a  Brief  to  Cardinal  Pole,  in  which  power  was  granted  to 
him  with  regard  to  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Abbots, 
and  other  Prelates,  and  also  with  regard  to  inferior 
clerics,  "  that  you  may  be  able  to  use  the  faculties  granted 
with  regard  to  any  person  named  in  any  way  in  the  afore 
said  letters  coming  or  sending  to  thee  at  this  time,  even 
with  regard  to  orders  which  they  have  never  or  evilly 
received,  and  the  gift  of  consecration  which  was  con 
ferred  on  them  by  other  Bishops  even  heretical  or 
schismatical,  or  in  other  ways  unduly  and  the  accus 
tomed  form  of  the  Church  not  being  preserved  [aut 
alias  minus  rite  et  non  servata  forma  Ecclesiae  consueta], 
even  if  such  orders  and  gift  have  been  unduly  exercised 
even  about  the  ministry  of  the  altar." 

1  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  139. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  142.     This  was  evidently  the  reason  for  the  "  reordina- 
tion  "  of  those  who  had  been  ordained  by  Du  Moulinet,  Bishop  of 
Seez,  who  had  handed  the  instruments  to  them  by  the  hands  of 
his  assistant  Priest,  and  not  by  his  own,  ordered  by  Clement  VII.  in 
1604  ;  and  of  those  ordained  by  Mgr.  Scanagata,  Bishop  of  Avellino, 
who  presented  the  instruments  by  his  Master  of  the  Ceremonies, 
ordered  by  the  Pope  in  1696  :  all  which  ordinations  were  "  certainly 
valid  in  the  Judgment  of  all  the  learned  "  (Courayer,  Defence  of  the 
Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the  English  Ordination,  vol.  ii.  p. 
258,  Eng.  trans.,  1728).  *  Pages  100,  et  seq. 
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Three  distinct  classes  are  here  mentioned : — 

1.  Those    ordained    by    heretical    and    schismatical 
Bishops  according  to  the  old  form ; 

2.  Those  who  had  never  received  orders  at  all ; 

3.  Those  who  had  received  them,  the  accustomed  form 
of  the  Church  not  being  preserved. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  clear  that  there  would  be  many 
who  would  come  under  the  first  class ;  and  that  there 
were  those  who  had  obtained  benefices  and  presumed  to 
minister  sacraments  without  being  ordained  at  all,1  and 
who  formed  the  second  class,  is  also  certain.  Great 
irregularities  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Bishop  Bonner,  in  the  twenty-fifth  of  his  Visitation 
Articles,  evidently  refers  to  those  who  pretended  to 
minister  sacraments  without  being  Priests,  and  who  had 
even  obtained  possession  of  their  cures  without  being 
admitted  by  the  Ordinary.2  Even  as  late  as  October  2, 
1556,  one  G.  Aynsworthe  3  confessed  that  "he,"  a 
serving-man  under  Sir  Thomas  Gryffin,  was  compelled 
to  "  take  upon  him  ministration  or  els  goo  to  pryson, 
so  that  the  violence  and  compulsion  done  unto  him, 
in  that  he  was  drawn  vnto  hit  contrary  to  his  mynd,  hath 
soo  wrought  in  him,  y*  he  coold  never  be  his  owne  man, 
syns  his  conscience  always  gryffyng  him  that  he  neither 
was  at  that  tyme  nor  yet  is  no  mynyster,  but  a  mere 

1  Hutton,  77ie  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  103,  ignores  the  evidence 
here  adduced  which  obviously  overthrows  his  contention  (p.  105, 
note  *),  that  the  Anglican  interpretation  of  the  Brief  fails  to  account 
for  the  second  class  named   above,  those   who   had  never   been 
ordained  at  all. 

2  Bishop  Bourne  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1554,  issued  a  commission 
to  remove    married   laics  who  had  rashly  mingled    themselves  in 
ecclesiastical  rights  (in  juribus  ecclesiasticis]  [Strype,  Memorials,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  i.  p.  352].    Such  were  to  be  removed  because,  being  married, 
they  could  not  be  promoted  to  sacred  Orders  which  they  might 
have  received  by  the  terms  of  the  Brief,  had  they  been  unmarried. 
They  probably  pretended  to  have  been  ordained,  and  in  the  time  of 
irregularity,  like  those  referred  to  by  Bonner,  had  obtained  cure  of 
souls  and  ministered  sacraments  without  ordination. 

3  ffarfyian  MS,,  421,  fol,  171, 
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laye  man."  The  word  "mynyster,"  it  must  be  noted, 
was  that  often  applied  by  those  of  Protestant  opinions 
who  had  been  ordained  by  the  Edwardine  Ordinal  to 
themselves,1  and  thus  shows  that  Aynsworthe  was  not  in 
Orders.  The  third  class  plainly  are  those  ordained  by 
the  Edwardine  Ordinal,  for  the  Brief  does  not  here  use 
the  phrase,  "the  form  and  intention  of  the  Church  not 
being  preserved"  (which  in  this  connection  would  have 
signified  that  some  form  of  Service  had  been  used  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  admittedly  invalid  in  form  and  inten 
tion),  but  "  the  accustomed  form  of  the  Church  not  being 
preserved,"  evidently  referring  to  the  use  of  a  form  of  ser 
vice  other  than  that  contained  in  the  ancient  Pontifical, 
which  would  necessarily  be  in  this  case  the  Edwardine 
Ordinal.3 

1  E.g.  George  Marsh,  in  1555,  being  brought  before  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  was  asked  whether  he  was  a  Priest.     "  He  said,  No.     '  Then 
he  asked  me  what  had  been  my  living.     I  answered  I  was  a  minister, 
served  a  cure,  and  taught  a  school.     Then  said  my  Lord  to  the 
Council,   "This  is  a  wonderful  thing.     Afore  he  said  he  was  no 
Priest,  and  now  he  confesseth   himself  to  be  one."     I  answered, 
"  By  the  laws  now  used  in  this  realm,  as  far  as  I  do  know,  I  am 
none."    Then  they  asked  me  who  gave  me  orders,  or  whether  t  had 
taken  any  at  all.     I  answered,  "  1  received  orders  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  Lincoln'""  (Estcourt,  Question  of  Anglican  Ordina 
tions  discussed,  pp.  48,  49).     It  should  be  noted  that  Marsh,  by  the 
words  "  the  laws  now  used  in  this  realm,"  refers  to  the  laws  against 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  he  being  a  married  man.      Vide  Uixon, 
History  of  the  Chiirch  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  352. 

2  Two  objections  to  this  interpretation  of  the  Brief  have  been 
made:  (i)  The  Brief  goes  on  to  lay  down,  "And  that  you  may 
freely  and  lawfully  dispense  with  those  who  have  received  cathedral 
and  metropolitan  churches  at  the  hands  of  laymen,  even  schismatics 
as  aforesaid,  so  that  they  may  freely  and  lawfully  preside  as  bishops 
or  archbishops    over  such  cathedral   churches,  even  metropolitan 
whether  the  same  or  other,  to  which  they  may  be  in  other  respects 
duly  translated,  and  may  rule  and  govern  such  churches  in  spirituals 
and  temporals,  and  may  use  the  gilt  of  consecration  heretofore  con 
ferred  upon  them,  or,  in  case  it  has  not  yet  been  conferred  upon 
them,  that   they  may  receive  it  from    Catholic  bishops  or  arch 
bishops  to  be  nominated  by  you."     It  is  alleged  that  from  the  fact 
two  classes  only  are  here  mentioned,  those  who  have  received  the 
gift  of  Consecration  and  those  upon  whom  it  has  not  yet  been 
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Now  there  were,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  certain  proceed 
ings  which  bear  out  the  interpretation  of  the  terms  of 
the  Brief  here  given,  viz.  that  orders  conferred  by  the 
Edwardine  Ordinal  were  treated  as  a  class  distinct  from  the 
second  j  and  it  appears  that  they  were  not  considered  at 
the  time  invalid,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  facts. 
Queen  Mary,  who  it  is  admitted  was  in  negotiation  with 
the  Pope,  and  therefore  must  have  known  the  mind  of 
the  Roman  authorities,  to  whose  wishes  she  was  most 
anxious  to  conform,  issued,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1553, 
to  the  Bishops,  a  letter  with  certain  Articles,  the  fifteenth 
of  which  ran  as  follows  :  "  Item  touching  such  persons 

conferred,  it  follows  that  some  persons  had  obtained  "  Cathedrals  " 
who  had  not  been  consecrated,  and  these  could  only  be  those  who 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  Edwardine  Ordinal.  To  this  it  is 
to  be  answered — that  these  words  refer  to  the  appointment  to 
Bishoprics,  and  such  appointment  by  one  who  is  a  "schismatic," 
i.e.  not  in  communion  with  Rome,  is  contrary  to  the  Roman  Canon 
Law.  Consequently  any  appointment  made  by  Mary  before  the 
"reconciliation,"  as  well  as  those  made  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
Edward  VI.,  would  be  treated  as  invalid,  and  such  nominees 
would  require  to  receive  the  dispensation  authorized  in  the  Brief, 
so  that  for  example  the  latter  clause  quoted  above  would  apply  to 
the  Bishops  consecrated  in  April,  1554,  who  therefore  received  dis 
pensations  from  Cardinal  Pole,  March  17,  1554,  and  were  not  "pro 
vided"  by  the  Pope  till  July  in  that  year  (Dixon,  History  of  the 
Church  of  England^  vol.  iv.  p.  142).  Thus  it  does  not  refer  to  the 
Bishops  consecrated  by  the  Edwardine  Ordinal,  and  is  consequently 
no  argument  against  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  text.  (2)  The 
fact  adduced  by  Estcourt  ( 77ie  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations 
discussed,  pp.  44,  45),  that,  in  certain  dispensations  granted  by 
Cardinal  Pole  to  certain  Bishops  who  had  been  consecrated  "  ac 
cording  to  the  ancient  rite,"  they  are  described  as  having  received 
"orders  and  the  gift  of  consecration  .  .  .  from  heretical  and  schis 
matic  Bishops  "  and  " alias  minus  rite"  plainly  also  does  not,  as 
alleged,  affect  the  conclusion  arrived  at  in  the  text ;  as  the  words  alias 
minus  rite  are  obviously  in  these  instances  used  to  cover  any  irregu 
larity  from  the  Roman  point  of  view,  such  as  the  want  of  Papal  Bulls 
of  Provision,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  here  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
words  alias  minus  rite  ct  non  servata  for  met  Ecclesice  consuetd,  the 
old  Pontifical  having  been  admittedly  used  in  these  cases.  Cp.  also 
Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  pp.  102,  et  seq.,  who  likewise 
ignores  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  which  clearly  overthrows  the 
"objection,"  the  subject  of  this  note. 
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heretofore  promoted  to  any  orders  after  the  new  sort 
and  fashion  of  orders,  considering  they  were  not  ordered 
in  very  deed,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  finding  other 
wise  sufficiency  and  ability  in  those  men,  may  supply 
that  thing  which  wanted  in  them  before  and  then,  accord 
ing  to  discretion,  admit  them  to  minister." x  This  Article 
evidently  has  reference  to  those  who  had  been  ordained 
by  the  Edwardine  Ordinal,  and  plainly  was  not  in 
tended  to  command  re-ordination,  for,  as  is  admitted  by 
Estcourt,2  the  word  "supply"  is  a  theological  expression, 
meaning,  "  to  add  something  not  essential  that  had  been 
omitted," 8  such  as  the  delivery  of  the  instruments  which, 
as  has  been  shown  above,  is  not  essential  to  the  valid 
conferring  of  Orders.  That  this  is  the  case  is  proved  by  the 
twenty-ninth  of  Bonner's  Visitation  Articles 4  in  that  same 
year,  viz.  "  Whether  any  such  were  ordered  schismatical 
and  contrary  to  the  old  order  and  custom  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  or  being  unlawfully  and  schismatically  married 
after  the  late  innovation  and  manner,  being  not  yet  re 
conciled  nor  admitted  by  the  ordinary,  have  celebrated  or 
said  either  mass  or  other  divine  service  within  any  cure 
or  place  of  this  city  or  diocese." 5  Here  it  is  evident 

1  Dixon's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  134,  and 
note  *,  ibid. 

2  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed^  pp. 

49,  5°- 

3  Breen's  assertion — Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  pp.  49,  52 
(edit.  1885) — that  it  means  they  were  to  be  ordained  because  they 
had  not  been  ordained  is  thus  incorrect. 

4  Dixon,  op.  cit.t  vol.  iv.  p.  240. 

6  In  Articles  "  12"  and  "  13,"  two  classes  are  named,  Priests 
and  those  "naming  themselves  ministers."  It  has  been  argued 
that  this  latter  were  those  ordained  by  the  Edwardine  Ordinal, 
and  were  thus  not  recognized  as  validly  ordained  Priests.  To  this 
it  is  to  be  replied  :  (i)  that  the  words  under  consideration  may 
refer  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  Protestant  sects  who  had  been 
allowed  under  Edward  VI.  to  have  their  own  Conventicles,  which 
certainly  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  Article  13,  where  the  question 
is  asked,  "  whether  [they]  do  keep  any  assemblies  or  Conventicles  ;  " 
or  (2)  the  expression  may  have  been  used  in  order  to  reach  those 
of  Protestant  opinions  who,  though  ordained  Priests,  yet;  in  thq 
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that  those  who  had  been  ordained  "  contrary  to  the  old 

order,"  i.e.  by  the  Edwardine  Ordinal,  were  not  to  be 

re-ordained,  but   Simply  "reconciled"  and  "admitted" 

by  the  Ordinary.     Bonner,  by  his  own  action,  confirms 

the  interpretation  here  given,  for  on  the  i4th  of  July, 

1554,  he   "restored"  (restituimus  rehabilitavitnus  et  re- 

dintegravimus]  his  "beloved  colleague"  (confrater\  John 

Scory,  the  sole  ground   alleged   for  the  need  of  such 

restoration  to  his  "  pastoral  office  "  being  his  marriage ; 

and  there  is  no  question  that  Scory  was  consecrated  on 

the  loth  of  August,  1551,  with  the  Revised  Ordinal.     It 

is  clear  that  this  "restoration"  did  not  "merely  allow 

Scory  to  say  mass  in  Bonner's  diocese,"  as  Breen  asserts,1 

but  was    a   restoration   to   the   right   to   discharge   his 

office  as  a  duly  consecrated  Bishop  within  the  diocese 

of  London;  for  not  only,  as  Canon   Estcourt  admits,2 

would  "his  pastoral  office  naturally  mean  the  office  of  a 

Bishop,"  but  the  word  conf rater  was  commonly  used  in 

England  by  Bishops  to  denote  a  brother  Bishop  :  as,  for 

instance,  by  Bonner  himself  in  his  Register,3  of  Gardiner, 

and  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  other  Bishops ;  and 

also  in  his  notice  to  Cardinal  Pole,  stating  that  he  had 

summoned  the  Bishops  to  appear  in  Convocation,  he  says, 

"  Omnes  et  singulos  .  .  .  Confratres  nostros  Episcopos 

infra  Provinciam  vestram  Cantuariens  constitutes.  .  .  . 

citavimus ; "  and  Cardinal  Pole  himself  uses  the  same 

expression  to  several  Bishops.4     Estcourt  evidently  feels 

the  weight  of  this  action  on  Bonner's  part,  and  attempts 

case  of  G.  Marsh  (vide  supra,  p.  114),  in  the  year  1555,  denied  that 
"  by  the  laws  now  used  in  this  realm  "  they  were  priests,  and  "  named 
themselves  ministers,"  so  that  they  might  not  through  any  techni 
cality  escape  the  consequences  of  the  Visitation.  These  Articles 
are  thus  quite  consistent  with  Article  29,  quoted  in  the  text,  which 
plainly  refers  to  those  who  had  been  ordained  by  the  Edwardine 
Ordinal. 

1  Breen,  Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  p.  50,  edit.  188$;  cp. 
also  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  104. 

2  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  38. 
8  Regist.  Bonner,  fols.  351,  392,  394,  397,  408,  437. 

4  Reg.  Pole,  fols.  395,  419,  437,  etc. 
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to  nullify  it  in  this  way.  He  argues  that  Cardinal  Pole 
himself  reconciled  all  the  Bishops,  and  that  Goldwell,  in 
a  letter  to  Richard  Thornden,  Bishop  of  Dover,  says  that 
his  faculties  only  extended  to  dealing  with  Priests,  and  that 
not  a  Bishop  in  England  had  that  power,  and  therefore 
Bonner  could  not  have  restored  Scory  to  the  discharge 
of  his  Episcopal  office.  But  these  dispensations  granted 
by  Pole  were  not  given  until  after  this  date,  and  after 
Scory  had  fled  abroad.  It  is  plain  that  Bonner  did  not 
consider  himself  precluded  from  exercising  Episcopal 
power  and  authority  until  he  had  received  such  rehabi 
litation  from  Cardinal  Pole,  as  he,  together  with  Tonstall 
and  Gardiner  (who  were  similarly  situated  *),  consecrated 
six  Bishops2  on  the  ist  April,  1554,  and  he  did  not  re 
ceive  his  Dispensation  until  February  in  the  following 
year;r>  therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  Bonner,  who 
thus  exercised  his  Episcopal  office  whilst  "  under 
censure,"  and  without  any  Papal  "  Bull "  being  granted 
for  the  Consecration,4  should  not  consider  that  he  had 
power  to  restore  his  "  beloved  colleague,  John,  late 
Bishop  of  Chichester,"  then  residing  within  the  limits  of 
his  diocese  and  jurisdiction,  to  the  exercise  of  his  office 
as  Bishop  within  that  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  did  so. 
Had  Scory  remained  in  England  he  would  no  doubt 
have  had  to  receive  a  dispensation  from  Cardinal  Pole, 
similar  to  those  granted  to  other  Bishops,  absolving  him 
from  all  irregularity,  from  the  Papal  point  of  view,  and 
reconciling  him  to  the  Papal  authority  which  his  restora 
tion  to  his  office  by  Bonner  did  not  effect.  Finally,  the 

1  There  is  no  record  of  the  dispensation   granted  to  Gardiner, 
and  Tunstall  did  not  receive  his  till  January,  1555  (vide  Estcourt, 
The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  app.  xv.  pp.  xlii., 
xliii.). 

2  Griffin  to  Rochester,  Brookes  to  Gloucester,  Cotes  to  Chester, 
Bourne  to  Bath  and  Wells,  Morgan  to  St.  David's,  and  White  to 
Lincoln  (vide  Lea,  Spiritiial  Jurt 'sdictioit,  pp.  43,  36,  49,  32,  45, 
38  ;  and  Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum  Angltcamtm,  p.  81). 

3  Estcourt,  loc.  cit. 

4  This  appears  clear  from  the  facts  as  stated  by  Estcourt,  op.  cit.t 
PP-  34,  35- 
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futility  of  Estcourt's  efforts  to  destroy  the  testimony  of 
the  action  of  Bonner  to  the  validity  of  the  Edwardine 
Ordinal  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  endeavours  to  in 
sinuate  a  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity l  of  the  document 
which  records  it,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
this ;  the  fact  that  it  is  in  Bonner's  Register2  is  a  sufficient 
proof  tKat  it  is  not  a  forgery. 

Cardinal  Pole's  action  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  terms  of  the  Brief,  given  above.3 
In  1555  he  issued  Commissions  to  the  Chapter  of 
Canterbury  and  to  several  Bishops,  authorizing  them 
to  confirm  all  clergy  in  their  respective  Orders,  "  con 
ferred  even  by  heretical  and  schismatical  Bishops,  even 
short  of  the  usual  rites  [etiam  minus  rite],  even  if  in 
taking  them  they  have  taken  an  oath  against  the  Papacy, 
provided  the  form  and  intention  of  the  Church  were 
preserved  in  taking  them  [dummodo  in  eorum  collatione 
Ecclesiae  forma  et  intentio  sit  servata]."  It  is  argued 
that  Pole,4  in  accordance  with  powers  given  him  by  the 
Pope,  doubtless  examined  the  case  of  those  Orders  con 
ferred  "  alias  minus  rite  et  non  servata  forma  Ecclesise 
consueti,"  i.e.  by  the  Edwardine  Ordinal ;  and  that,  by 
the  terms  of  these  "faculties"  just  referred  to,  he  had 
found  that  no  form  which  had  been  used,  except  the  old 
Pontifical,  could  be  admitted  to  be  valid.  But  this  con 
clusion  is  not  warranted  by  the  premises,  for  orders  con 
ferred  "  the  accustomed  form  of  the  Church  not  being 
preserved,"  i.e.  according  to  a  rite  other  than  the  old 
Pontifical,  would,  provided  that  Ordinal  be  valid,  be 
conferred,  "  the  form  and  intention  of  the  Church  being 
preserved,"  that  is,  with  the  "  essentials "  for  valid 
ordination,  although  "  short  of  the  usual  rites "  [etiam 
minus  rite].  Therefore,  if  Cardinal  Pole  so  considered 
the  Edwardine  Ordinal,  these  "  faculties  "  are  quite  con 
sistent  with  such  judgment.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

1  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  d^sc^lssed,  p.  39. 

2  Regist.  Bonner,  fol.  347. 
8   Vide  supra.  *  Estcourt,  op.  dt.,  pp.  45,  46. 
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there  is  no  record  of  any  reordination  or  reconsecration, 
conditional  or  otherwise,  in  the  Registers  of  the  prin 
cipal  sees,  which  have  been  carefully  searched  with  a 
view  to  this  inquiry,  or  even  of  one  single  censure  or 
suspension  on  account  of  ordination  received  according 
to  the  Edwardine  Ordinal.  Estcourt l  objects  to  this 
argument  that,  as  reordination  is  a  sacrilege,  and  the 
Church  forbids  its  perpetration,  such  persons,  if  they 
renounced  their  errors  and  were  judged  worthy  of  pro 
motion  to  the  Priesthood,  would  have  been  treated  as 
laymen,  and  so  no  evidence  of  reordination  would  be 
found.  But  the  answer  to  this  is  plain.  The  Register  - 
of  the  See  of  Norwich,  for  example,  testifies  that  of  the 
nearly  one  hundred  persons  who  obtained  benefices 
during  the  last  four  years  of  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  and 
retained  them  under  Mary,  not  one  was  reordained, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  of  them  had 
been  ordained  by  the  Revised  Ordinal.  And,  further, 
of  the  two  or  three  hundred  married  priests  who  were 
suspended  from  their  functions  in  that  diocese  because 
of  their  marriage,  some  must  have  been  ordained  by 
the  Edwardine  Rite ;  yet  if  their  ordination  had  been 
null  their  marriage  would  have  been  lawful.  Therefore, 
by  separating  them  from  their  wives,  and  suspending 
them  from  their  functions  on  account  of  their  marriage, 
it  follows  that  the  authorities  judged  them  to  be  validly 
ordained.  To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of 
Sanders,  one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  the  orders 
conferred  by  the  Revised  Ordinal,  and  who,  from  his 
position,  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  the  facts 
of  the  case,  which  is  as  follows :  Many  ordained  "  in 
the  times  of  Henry  and  Edward,  in  schism,  forgetful  of 
the  canons  and  ecclesiastical  rule,  without  the  considera 
tion  of  the  condition  of  each,  and  examination  by  whom 
or  what  Bishops,  or  by  what  mode  they  had  been 

1  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  50. 

2  Cp.  Courayer,  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the 
English  Ordinations,  vol.  ii.  p.  253  (edit.  1728). 
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ordained,"  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  ecclesiastical 
functions,1  from  which  it  is  clear  that  no  distinction 
was  made  between  those  ordained  by  the  old  Pontifical 
or  by  the  Revised  Ordinal,  or  between  those  who  had 
been  ordained  by  Bishops  consecrated  by  the  old  Ponti 
fical  or  by  those  consecrated  according  to  the  Revised 
Ritual. 

It  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  fact  that  certain  Bishops 
were  degraded  in  Mary's  reign  from  the  Priesthood 
only,  determines  the  question  in  the  opposite  sense  to 
the  position  set  out  above,  inasmuch  as  Ridley  arid 
Ferrar,2  neither  of  whom  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
Edwardine  Ordinal,  were  so  degraded,  as  well  as  Hooper, 
who  had  been  so  consecrated.  It  has  been  replied  to 
this  argument :  First,  with  regard  to  Ridley's  case,  that, 
by  the  commission  issued  by  Cardinal  Pole  to  Bishops 
White,  Brooks,  and  Holyman,  they  were  ordered,  if  he 
would  not  recant,  to  degrade  him  from  the  Episcopate, 
and  the  sentence  delivered  ordered  him  to  be  so  de 
graded.  But  against  this  there  is  the  distinct  statement 
of  Brooks  at  the  time  of  the  degradation,  October  15, 
JSSS*  a  fortnight  after  that  "they  took  him  for  no 
Bishop,"3  and  they  proceeded  to  take  from  him  the 
priesthood  only.  Estcourt  tries  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
this  statement  by  saying  that  it  rests  only  on  the  authority 
of  Foxe,  and  so  is  untrustworthy ;  but  of  course  that  is 
an  assumption  on  his  part.  And  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
Breen,  another  Roman  controversialist,  argues  from  the 
fact  that  Ridley  was  so  degraded,4  that  the  Edwardine 
Ordinal  was  then  declared  to  be  invalid,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  been  consecrated  thereby,  which  latter  state 
ment  is  untrue — the  fact  being  that  the  English  Ordinal 
was  not  composed  till  more  than  two  years  after  Ridley's 
consecration.5  Secondly,  with  regard  to  Ferrar's  case,  it 

1  Sanders,  De  Orig.  ac  Prog.  Schism.  Anglic.,  bk.  ii.  p.  293. 

2  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iv.  pp.  356,  436. 
8  Jbid.,  p.  437. 

1  Breen,  Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  p.  35  (edit.  1877). 
4  Ridley  was  consecrated  to  Rochester  by  Holbeach,  Bishop  of 
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is  stated  that  he  was  "consecrated  according  to  the 
Revised  Ritual,"1  and  therefore  his  degradation  from 
the  Priesthood  only  is  proof  that  the  Edwardine  Ordinal 
was  held  to  be  invalid.  To  this  it  is  to  be  replied  that 
Ferrar  was  consecrated  on  the  Qth  of  September,  1548, 
to  St.  David's,2  and  the  Act3  authorizing  the  framing  of 
the  Revised  Ordinal  was  not  passed  till  January  3ist, 
1550,  and  it  was  not  ordered  to  be  used  till  April  ist  in 
that  year.4  Further,  it  is  plain,  from  the  certificate  of 
Consecration  itself  in  Cranmer's  Register,  that  that 
Ordinal  (which  was  not  then  in  existence)  could  not 
have  been  used,  because,  as  Estcourl  admits,6  the 
Gospel  read  was  the  one  ordered  to  be  used  by  the  old 
Pontifical,  and  not  that  ordered  in  the  Revised  Ordinal. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  adduce  the  document  just 
mentioned  to  prove  that  the  Pontifical  was  not  used;  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  entry  in  the  Register  cannot  be  said  to 
be  intended  to  describe  the  ceremony  as  a  whole  or  in 
order,  as  the  consecration  is  apparently  said  to  have  come 
before  the  Epistle,  whereas,  according  to  the  old  Pontifical 
it  came  just  before,  and  in  the  Edwardine  Ordinal  after, 

Lincoln,  Hodgkyn,  Bishop  of  Bedford,  Chetham,  Bishop  of  Sidon, 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1547  (Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum 
Anglicanum,  p.  80).  The  date,  September  jY//,  given  in  the 
Register,  is  clearly  a  clerical  error,  as  is  proved  by  Courayer  (A 
Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the  English  Ordina 
tions,  vol.  ii.  pp.  235,  236  ;  edit.  1728). 

1  Breen,  Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  p.  35  (edit.  1877). 

2  Reg.  Cranmer,  fol.  327^.  3  3  &  4  Edw.  VI.,  cap.  12. 

*  Vide  Parker,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Successive  Re 
visions  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  pp.  xxviii.,  xxix.,  where 
the  author  notes,  with  reference  to  the  date,  "  Mense  Martii,  A.M. 
DXLIX."  given  in  the  Colophon  as  that  when  it  was  printed, 
"that  the  year  1549  is  according  to  the  old  style,  and  that  there 
fore  the  real  date  was  March,  1550,  according  to  our  reckoning  ; 
that  is,  the  book  was  printed  and  was  issued  just  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  and  before  April  ist."  It  was  used  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Consecration  of  Poynet  as  Bishop  of  Rochester,  on  June  9,  1550, 
when  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  Cranmer's  Register,  fol.  330,  that  the 
new  form  of  Edward  VI.  was  used. 

s  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  56. 
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the  Gospel  and  Credo.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  Re 
gistrar,  in  making  the  entry,  used  inaccurate  language, 
as  he  speaks  of  the  Eucharist  "  being  celebrated  in  the 
vernacular,"  whereas  the  "  First  Prayer-book  "  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  was  not  ordered  to  come  into  use  till  Whit- 
Sunday,  1549,  the  only  authorized  alteration  in  the  Mass 
being  the  insertion  therein  of  the  "  Order  of  Com 
munion"  in  English,  it  being  strictly  forbidden,  by 
order  of  the  Council,1  to  vary  from  the  old  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Mass  until  other  order  should  be 
provided.  Cranmer  was  chief  consecrating  Prelate,  and, 
as  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  it  is  improbable 
that  he  would  have  disobeyed  the  order.  Probably  the 
Registrar  merely  desired  to  record  that  both  the  Litany 
in  English  (as  had  been  ordered  to  be  used  in  i5442), 
and  the  "Order  of  Communion,"  also  in  English,  in 
serted  into  the  Latin  Mass,3  were  used,  and,  by  an  error, 
said  that  the  Eucharist  was  consecrated  in  the  vernacular. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  omission  in  the  entry  under  con 
sideration  of  the  mention  of  the  use  of  Unction,  or  of 
the  putting  on  of  the  Episcopal  insignia,  is  no  proof 
that  they  were  not  used,  as  there  are  similar  omissions 
elsewhere  in  the  Register 4 — there  being  no  mention  of 
Unction,  for  example,  in  "  the  instruments  of  Thirleby's, 
Knight's,  Chambers,  Wakeman's,  Bulkley's,  Bush's,  and 
Kitchen's  Consecrations,  who  were  all  of  them  ordained 
under  Henry  VIII. ;  and  therefore  the  unction  was  not 
neglected,  to  be  sure,  though  omitted  in  the  instru- 

1  In  January  18,  1548;  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England, 
vol.  ii.  p.  491,  and  again  in  March,  ibid.,  p.  493. 

2  To  this  Collier  refers  when  he  says  (Eccl.  Hist.,  vol.  v.  p.  306, 
edit.   1852),  that  Ferrar's  consecration  "had  not  been  altogether 
performed  after  the  old  form ; "  and  possibly,  also,  to  the  fact  that 
he  was  the  first  Bishop  consecrated  upon  the  King's  letters  patent 
without  Conge  cCeslire  or  Capitular  Election,  which  he  notes  \loc. 
at.}  that  the  Register  informs  us  was  the  case. 

3  Blunt,  The  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  A.b.  1514- 
1547,  p.  498. 

*  Estcourt,    The  Question  of  Anglican    Ordinations   discussed, 
P-  55- 
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ments,  since  they  were  all  owned  to  be  well  ordained, 
and  several  of  them  held  their  sees  under  Queen 
Mary." l  There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for  saying  that 
Ferrar  was  not  consecrated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Bishops  had  been  before  the  rupture  with  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bradford,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  Ridley  by  the  new  Ordinal,  was 
described  in  the  Ojficium,  or  judicial  process  against 
him,  as  a  layman,  apparently  to  the  surprise  of  Gardiner, 
who  was  judge  in  the  case.2  This  case,  however,  it  must 
be  noted,  could  only  be  advanced  as  evidence  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Service  for  conferring 
Deacon's  Orders  in  the  Edwardine  Ordinal  was  con 
sidered  to  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  in  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  and  has  no  bearing  3  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Services  for  the  Ordaining  of  Priests  and  the  Con 
secration  of  Bishops  respectively,  prescribed  in  that 
Ordinal,  were  held  to  be  valid  in  "  matter  "  and  "  form." 

However,  it  must  be  repeated  that  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  universal  practice  in  Mary's  reign  was 
to  treat  Orders  conferred  according  to  the  Revised  Ritual 
as  null  (and,  as  shown  above,  there  is  evidence  pointing 
the  other  way),  such  a  course  would  only,  as  is  admitted 
by  Hutton,4  have  been  adopted  as  a  result  of  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  "  delivery  of  the  instruments  " 
is  essential  to  the  validity  of  an  ordination,  being  held 
by  the  Marian  divines. 

Two  other  points  must  be  mentioned  as  tending 
further  to  show  that  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  Church 

1  Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the 
English  Ordinations •,  vol.  ii.  p.  237  (edit.  1728). 

2  "  Laicus."     Dixon's  History  of  the  Church  of  England ',  vol.  iv. 
p.  323,  note  *. 

8  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p. 
192,  it  must  be  noted,  admits  that  the  Decision  of  the  Sacred  Con 
gregation  in  the  Abyssinian  case  quoted,  pp.  88,  et  seq.,  makes  it 
clear  "that  even  if  the  Anglican  form  of  the  Diaconate  is  invalid, 
this  need  not  prevent  the  priesthood  being  validly  conferred." 

4  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  142. 
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as  to  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  was  not  practically 
pronounced  in  Mary's  reign. 

First,  in  November,  1562,  there  was  a  discussion  in 
the  Council  of  Trent  as  to  how  Bishops  received  juris 
diction.  The  Spanish  Bishops  and  others  argued  that 
they  had  it  immediately  from  God;  on  the  other  hand, 
others,  amongst  whom  were  the  Italian  Bishops,  alleged 
that  they  had  it  from  the  Pope.  On  the  3oth  of  that 
month  an  Irish  Dominican  named  O'Harte,  Bishop  of 
Achonry,  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  the  Italian  view ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  three  reasons,  the  second 
of  which  was,  that  to  adopt  the  other  opinion  would 
strengthen  the  opinion  of  the  heretics,  for  "thus  in 
England  the  King  calls  himself  head  of  the  English 
Church  and  creates  Bishops,  who  are  consecrated  by  three 
Bishops,  and  say  that  they  are  true  Bishops  as  being  from 
God.  But  we  deny  this,  because  they  have  not  been 
approved  \adsdtt\  by  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  we  say 
rightly,  and  by  this  reason  alone  we  refute  them,  and  by 
no  other ;  for  they  themselves  allege  that  they  have  been 
called,  elected,  and  consecrated,  and  received  mission ; 
therefore,  if  in  a  Canon  it  is  said  that  Bishops  are  insti 
tuted  by  Christ  alone,  they  would  infer  hence  that  that 
election  might  be  made  as  if  by  a  mere  instrument, 
which  would  be  equal  in  all  respects,  whether  by  the 
King  or  the  Pope."  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  sole 
reason  \h&cque  tantum  ratione  convincimus,  non  alia\  that 
could  be  alleged  against  the  Elizabethan  Bishops  was  that 
they  had  not  received  jurisdiction  from  the  Pope ;  it  was 
admitted  that  l<  they  were  consecrated  by  three  Bishops." * 

1  Le  Plat.,  Monument,  ad  Hist.  Condi.  Trident. ,  torn.  v.  p.  578. 
"  Acadensis  Ibernus  ostendit  tribus  rationibus  non  posse  subsistere 
quod  aiunt  jurisdictionem  immediate  esse  a  Deo.  Primb,  quia  in 
hierarchia  essent  multa  capita,  potiusque  redderetur  anarchia,  ac 
totum  everteretur.  Secundb,  quia  ex  eo  magis  confirmaretur  opinio 
hsereticorum.  Nam  et  in  Anglia  rex  vocat  se  caput  ecclesiag  Anglican 
et  creat  episcopos,  qui  consecrantur  a  tribus  episcopis,  aiuntque  se 
veros  episcopos,  qui  sunt  a  Deo  ;  nos  vero  id  negamus,  quia  non 
sunt  a  Pontifice  Romano  adsciti ;  et  rccte  dicimus,  hacque  tantum 
ratione  illos  convincimijs,  non  alia  ;  nam  et  ipsi  ostendunt  se  fuis$e 
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If  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  Edwardine  Ordinal 
had  been  decided  in  the  negative  by  the  Roman  authori 
ties  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  example  of  the  English 
Bishops  would  have  been  nihil  ad  rent  to  Bishop  O'Harte's 
argument,  and  his  opponents  would  have  at  once  replied 
that  the  fact  that  they  had  not  received  valid  consecra 
tion  was  "the  reason"  why  their  claim  to  be  "true 
Bishops"  could  be  refuted,  and  that  that  would  be 
sufficient  quite  apart  from  the  question  whence  Bishops 
reoeived  jurisdiction.1  This  testimony  from  Bishop 

vocatos,  electos,  et  consecrates,  missos  :  igitur  si  in  Canone  dicatur 
tantum  a  Christo  institutes,  hinc  inferrent  electionem  fieri  tanquam 
ex  nudo  instrumento,  quod  requale  sit  in  omnibus  tarn  regi  quam 
Papee.  Tertib,  quia  si  jurisdictio  esset  tota  a  Deo,  Papa  non  pos 
set  illam  tollere,  nee  transferre  in  aliam,  sicut  non  potest  prohibere 
consecratum  quin  ordinet  et  conficiat  Eucharistiam.  Qure  sententia 
omnibus  placere  maxime  visa  fuit." 

1  Mr.  Hutton  (The  Anglican  Ministry,  pp.  131,  132)  argues 
that  the  statement  of  O'Harte  does  not  give  any  testimony  to  the 
validity  of  Anglican  Orders,  on  the  following  grounds  :  (i)  That  there 
was  no  evidence  for  or  against  Anglican  Orders  before  the  Council ; 
but  the  question  of  fact  whether  or  not  the  Roman  authorities  had 
in  the  reign  of  Mary  pronounced  those  Orders  to  be  invalid  must 
have  been  known  to  those  authorities  as  well  as  to  O'Harte  him 
self,  and  the  latter  would  have  been  too  prudent  to  adduce,  as  proving 
his  argument,  a  reason  which  the  opponents  of  the  view  he  advocated 
could  so  easily  have  conclusively  proved  to  be  "  nihil  ad  rem." 
(2)  That,  "  it  is  not  clear  that  O'Harte  had  specially  in  his  mind  the 
Elizabethan  consecrations  or  that  his  words  referred  to  them," 
because  he  speaks  of  the  "  King,"  and  describes  him  as  calling  him 
self  the  Head  of  the  English  Church,  whereas  it  was  four  years  since 
Elizabeth's  accession,  and  she  called  herself  merely  "Supreme 
Governor."  To  this  it  is  to  be  replied  (a)  that  the  verbs  "  vocat  .  .  . 
creat,"  to  which  "  Rex  "  is  the  subject,  are  in  the  present  tense,  and 
evidently  refer  to  the  reigning  Sovereign  for  the  time  being ;  and  (l>) 
that  an  ultramontane  -Romanist  would  be  likely  to  assume  the 
identity  of  the  meaning  of  the  two  "styles,"  particularly  as  so  far 
as  the  nomination  of  Bishops  was  concerned  the  change  in  "style  " 
made  no  difference.  (3)  That,  as  he  probably  knew  more  of  the 
earlier  than  of  the  later  phases  of  the  Reformation,  his  words  might 
solely  refer  to  Bishops  consecrated  in  Henry  VII  I. 's  reign,  from  1534 
to  1547, — the  more  so  as  no  "  Protestant  Consecration  took  place 
in  Ireland  till  1563,  a  year  after  O'Harte's  speech  in  the  Council." 
But  this  is  purely  a  surmise,  and  the  word  "King,"  if  unduly 
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O'Harte's  speech  is  corroborated  by  the  fact -that  in 
the  next  year,  June,  1563,  when  it  was  proposed,1  that 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  discussed  what  constituted 
a  legitimate  Bishop,  to  insert  in  a  Bull  of  Excom 
munication,  which  some  urged  should  be  at  once  issued 
against  Elizabeth,  a  sentence  declaring  that  the  Eliza 
bethan  Bishops  were  not  legitimate  ones,2  the  only  reason 
assigned  was  that  they  had  been  " a  Regina  assumptos" 
that  is,  the  very  same  reason  as  that  advanced  by  Bishop 
O'Harte.  It  is  plain  that,  if  there  had  been  a  judg 
ment  pronounced  by  the  Roman  authorities  against  the 
validity  of  the  Edwardine  Ordinal,  it  would  have  been 
proposed,  not  merely  to  insert  in  the  Bull  a  statement 
that  the  Elizabethan  Bishops  were  not  "  legitimate,"  i.e. 
had  no  jurisdiction  because  they  had  not  received  it 
from  the  Pope,  and  therefore  had  no  claim  to  the 
obedience  of  the  faithful ;  but  also  to  place  therein  a 
declaration  that  they  were  no  Bishops  because  they  had 
not  been  duly  consecrated — a  declaration  which  would 
not  only,  like  the  one  proposed,  have  strengthened  the 

pressed,  which  it  ought  not  to  be,  as  just  noted,  would  include 
Edward  VI.,  during  whose  reign  several  Bishops  were  consecrated, 
according  to  the  Revised  Ritual,  including,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
Ireland,  Bale  to  the  See  of  Ossory,  and  Goodacre  to  Armagh  (vide 
Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England^  vol.  iii.  p.  499), 
February  2,  1553,  so  that  his  words  would,  even  if  he  (which 
is  improbable)  only  had  in  his  mind  Consecrations  which  had  taken 
place  in  Ireland,  refer  to  Bishops  at  whose  consecration  the 
Edwardine  Ordinal  had  been  used,  and  these  statements  of 
Hutton's  thus  do  not  affect  the  argument  in  the  text. 

1  Pallavicini,  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Latin  version),  bk. 
xxi.  ch.  vii.  §  5. 

2  The  fact  that  the  Emperor's  ambassadors  succeeded  in  prevent 
ing  the  proposed  proceedings  being  carried  out  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  exasperate  Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  "few  Bishops  who 
remained  in  England,"  is  no  argument  against  the  validity  of  the 
orders  of  the  Elizabethan  Bishops,  as  of  course  these  ambassadors 
were  obviously  speaking  of  those  Bishops  who  were  recognized  as 
"  legitimate  "  Bishops  by  the   Roman  authorities,  through  having 
been,  to  use  Bishop  O'Harte's  expression,  &  Pontifice  Romano  adsciti^ 
and  who  were  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  Jurisdiction  in 
England, 
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actual  fautors  of  the  Papal  authority,  but  drawn  to  their 
ranks  those  who  believed  that  the  possession  of  the 
Catholic  ministry  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Church,  and  who  had  hitherto  supported  the  opposition 
to  that  authority. 

The  second  point  is,  that  when  John  Gordon,  Bishop 
of  Galloway,  applied  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  in  1704,  for  a 
declaration  of  the  nullity  of  his  Orders,  nothing  was  known 
of  any  judgment  having  been  pronounced  against  the 
validity  of  Anglican  Orders  up  to  that  date.  This  is 
plain  from  the  decision  given  by  the  Pope,  dated  April 
i  yth  of  that  year,  which  was  grounded  upon  the  state 
ments  made  in  Gordon's  own  petition,  as  its  wording 
proves:  "The  aforesaid  memorial1  having  been  read  [in 
the  presence  of  the  Pope  and  certain  Cardinals],  our 
Most  Holy  Lord  the  Pope  aforesaid,  having  heard  the 
views  (votis)  of  [these  said]  Eminences,  decreed  that 
the  aforesaid  John  Clement  Gordon,  the  petitioner, 
should  be  advanced  to  all  Orders,  both  the  Sacred  and  the 
Presbyterate,  and  since  he  had  not  been  fortified  by  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  he  should  be  confirmed."  A 
reference  to  the  Memorial,  which,  probably,  was  drawn 
up  by  the  officials  of  the  Inquisition,2  shows  that  whilst 
Gordon  did  not  ask  that  an  investigation  should  be 
made  into  the  validity  of  his  Orders,  he  did  not  base 
his  request  that  they  should  be  declared  null  and  void 
on  the  ground  that  a  decision  had  been  already  given 
declaring  the  Orders  conferred  according  to  the  Revised 
Ritual  invalid,  which  obviously  he  would  have  done  had 
such  judgment  been  pronounced,  as  it  would  have  at 

1  The  Memorial  and  Decision  are  given  by  Lee,  The  Validity  of 
the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Chztrch  of  England,  pp.  298,  et  seq. 

2  Cp.  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed ', 
p.  157.     This  would  strengthen  materially  the  argument  here  stated, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  officials  in  question  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  any  decision  against  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders 
having  been  given,  as  otherwise  they  would  have  based  the  applica 
tion  made  in  the  Memorial  thereon,  without  making  any  furthe|r 
Allegations  on  the  subject, 
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once  settled  the  question  for  the  "  Koman  Curia,"  but 
on  the  ground  of  the  "  Nag's  Head  Fable,"  which  is  set 
out  in  the  Memorial  after  Fitzsimon's  version:1  and, 
"  absurdly  enough,  the  terms  of  [the]  petition  begged  the 
whole  question,  for  he  described  himself  as  *  consecratus 
a  psendo-archiepiscopo  et  tribus  pseudo-episcopis  ; ' a  besides 
which,  all  evidence  in  favour  of  their  validity  was  care 
fully  excluded  from  the  document.  At  this  date,  then, 
no  decision  had  been  pronounced  by  the  Roman 
authorities  on  the  point,  and  the  decision  in  Gordon's 
case  was  certainly  not  such  a  decision,3  as  it  is  plain 
the  question  did  not  come  before  the  tribunal  on  its 
merits;  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Haddan  says,  "there  is  not  in 
the  proceedings  the  slightest  pretence  at  an  investiga 
tion  of  the  real  evidence  for  the  fact  of  our  consecra 
tions,"  4  and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the 
"illustrious  M.  Fontanini,''  that  in  1723,  nineteen  years 
after  the  decision  in  this  case,  the  story  of  the  Nag's 
Head  Tavern  "  was  all  that  they  knew  at  Rome  " 5 — a 
further  proof  that  not  only  had  no  adverse  decision  been 
up  to  that  time  pronounced,  but  also  that  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  English  Church 
had  never  been  even  examined  into  on  the  evidence 
by  the  Roman  authorities.  It  is,  indeed,  now  admitted 

1  Fitzsimon,  Brittanomachia  Ministrorum,  pp.  301-322.     It  is 
worth  noting  that  this  Memorial  "improves"  upon  Fitzsimon  by 
calling   Parker  "a  certain   laic"  \cujusdam   laid],   an  incidental 
proof  that  the  facts  as  to  Parker  were  not  known  at  Rome,  as  he 
was   ordained    Priest  (according  to   the    Rite    in   the  unrevised 
Ordinal)  on  June  15,  1527. 

2  Hutton,    The   Anglican   Ministry,  p.    138,  note  t  J    and   cp. 
Estcourt,  op.  cit.,  p.  156. 

3  As  is  supposed  by  Kenrick,  The  Validity  of  Anglican  Orders 
Examined,  p.  158;  cp.  also  Williams,  Letters  on  Anglican  Orders, 
p.  3  (2nd  edit.). 

*  Haddan,  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Chiirch  of  England, 
p.  239. 

5  Letter  from  M.  Fontanini  to  Father  Claude  Vic  (vide  Courayer, 
A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validify  of  the  English 
Qrdina'.ions,  vol.  i.  p.  40). 
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by  Mr.  Hutton,  in  one  of  the  latest  Roman  attacks  on 
our  Orders,1  "  that  no  formal  or  final  decree  has  ever 
been  pronounced  by  [Roman]  authority,"  and  "  the 
[Roman]  Church's  action  in  the  future  is  free ; "  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  eminent  Roman  theologians2  have 
admitted  their  validity,  amongst  them  the  illustrious 
Bossuet. 

This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  concluded3  with  the 
remark  that  whilst  for  the  reasons  set  out  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  chapter  it  is  a  matter  of  no  overwhelming 
importance  to  us  whether  the  Roman  authorities  recog 
nize  Anglican  Orders  or  not,  yet  to  them  it  ought  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  they  commit  "  at  least 
material  sacrilege"  when  they  ordain  a  convert  if  he 
was  really  a  Priest  before.4  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Hutton 
adds  to  the  statement  quoted  above  *'  that  it  is  quite 
unlikely  that  the  future  will  hear  of  any  such  decision," 5 
it  looks  as  if  Rome  herself  dare  not  face  the  question 
on  the  merits,  which  indeed  is  far  from  improbable  when 
the  decision  in  the  Abyssinian  case 6  together  with  what 
it  involves  is  remembered. 

1  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry -,  pp.  138-140. 

2  Note  Z,  p.  204. 

3  If,  as  appears  not  improbable  (z//d?Note  AA,  p.  206),  Pius  IV. 
offered  to  confirm  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  consequently 
the  Ordinal,  which  is  part  of  it,  such  action  on  his  part  is  an  addi 
tional  proof  that  the  Roman  authorities  had  not  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary  pronounced  any  decision  against  the  validity  of  Orders 
conferred  according  to  it. 

4  As  Hutton  admits,  op,  «'/.,  p.  124;  and  cp,  Williams,  Letters 
on  Anglican  Orders,  p.  135  (2nd  edit.). 

5  Hutton,  op.  cif.,  p.  138.  6  Vide  supra i  p.  87. 


CHAPTER   X. 

OF  CERTAIN  FURTHER  OBJECTIONS  RAISED  BY  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CONTROVERSIALISTS  TO  THE  VALIDITY 
OF  ANGLICAN  ORDERS. 

THE  consideration  of  the  objections  raised  to  the  validity 
of  Anglican  Orders  might  be  alleged  to  be  incomplete  if 
the  following  cavils,  sometimes  met  with,  were  passed  by 
unnoticed. 

i.  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  careless  administra 
tion  of  Baptism  in  the  English  Church  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  deny  that  every  now  and  then  a  Bishop  was  a 
consecrator  who  had  never  been  baptized,1  and  inas 
much  as  the  reception  of  baptism  is  a  necessary  prior 
condition  to  the  reception  or  administration  of  the  other 
sacraments,  it  would  follow  that  such  a  person,  not  being 
a  Christian,  would  not  himself  have  received  the  Episcopal 
character,  and  consequently  could  not  confer  it  on 
others,  and  thus  the  Succession  would  be  broken.  This 
argument,  however,  lies  under  the  fatal  objection  of 
proving  too  much,  as,  if  it  were  of  any  weight,  it  would 
render  doubtful  the  validity  of  all  the  sacraments  (save 
Baptism)  in  many  parts  of  the  Church.2  During  various 
periods  in  her  history  there  has  been  considerable  care 
lessness  about  Baptism.  St.  Bernadine  of  Sienna,3  for 

1  E.g.  Cardinal  Newman,  Essays  Critical  and  Historical,  vol.  ii. 
p.  iii. ;     Hutton,   The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  374,  et  seq.  ;  Breen, 
Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  p.  26,  el  seq.  (edit.  1885). 

2  In  fact  this  argument  is  one  alleged  by  Lord  Macaulay  against 
the  possibility  of  the  Apostolical  Succession  being  preserved  at  all, 
Essay   on  Gladstone  on  Church  and  State,  quoted   by  Gorej    The 
Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,  pp.  107,  108  (2nd  edit.). 

*  St.  Bernardine  of  Sienna,  serm.  iv.  in  Dom.  ii,  Post  Pascha 
ii.,  Sunt  alii  negligentes  ad  baptizandum. 
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instance,  says  of  some  of  the  Italian  clergy  of  his  day 
that  they  were  negligent  about  baptizing — that  is,  in 
looking  up  and  bringing  people  to  Baptism,  so  that  some 
might  never  be  baptized  at  all.  The  method  of  admini 
stration,  too,  of  the  sacrament  adopted  at  the  wholesale 
Baptism  after  the  conversion  of  Lithuania  and  Poland, 
when  five  hundred  people  were  brought  together  in  a 
kind  of  sheepfold,  in  which  priests  went  about  sprinkling 
them  with  water,  the  form  being  pronounced  once  on  all, 
shows  great  carelessness.1  Many  of  these  converts 
doubtless  became  Bishops  and  Priests.  Again,  it  is  an 
historical  fact  that  many  Jews  and  Moors,  through  fear 
of  the  Inquisition,  concealed  their  unbelief,  and  rose  to 
high  positions  in  the  Church.  Such  persons  would  not 
only  be  careless,  but  probably  intentionally  do  their  best 
in  malice  to  vitiate  the  sacraments  they  were  compelled 
to  celebrate.  Of  course  the  principle  of  the  Baptism  of 
desire  would  here  come  in,  and  such  persons  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  had  been  invalidly  baptized 
would  Coram  Deo  be  held  to  be  baptized  and  to  be 
capable  of  being  validly  ordained  ;  but  if  the  principle  is 
allowed  to  cover  exceptional  cases  in  other  parts  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  clearly  cannot  be  denied  to  do  so  in 
the  Anglican  Communion.  There  can  be  no  mathe 
matical  certainty  as  to  the  validity  of  the  consecration  of 
any  single  Bishop  in  Christendom,  but  the  antecedent 
probabilities  are  immense  in  favour  of  such  validity,  as  it 
is  most  improbable  that  all  three  consecrating  Prelates 
would  be  unbaptized  :  ~  yet  this  must  have  happened,  and 

1  Dr.  Oldknow,  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  Review,  Dec.  1881, 
quotes  Dr.  Neale  giving  the  anecdote  "of  Vieyra,  a  distinguished 
Dominican,  asking  his  old  nurse  how  she  had  baptized  him,  '  with 
the  words  I  always  employ  :  I  baptize  thee,  and  commend  thee  to 
God  and  our  Lady ' "  (Brinkman,  The  Controversial  Methods  of 
Romanism,  p.  61).  Bearing  in  mind  that  lay  Baptism  is  recognized 
by  the  Roman  Church,  this  instance  shows  how  Baptism  might  be 
easily  invalidlv  administered  by  an  ignorant  person,  in  all  good 
faith,  to  say  nothing  of  absolute  carelessness  on  the  part  of  such, 
and  yet  never  be  found  out. 

*  "  In  fact  it  has  been  mathematically  argued  that,  even  if  we  make 
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this  not  once  or  twice,  but  many  times  before  the 
"network"  of  the  Succession  could  be  destroyed.1 

2.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Apostolic  Succession  is 
not  "an  Anglican  tradition."2     To  this  it  is   sufficient 
to  reply,  (a)  that,  even  if  this  were  true,  it  would  clearly 
not  affect  the  "fact"  of  its  possession  by  the  English 
Church,  and  (b)  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  both  implied  in 
the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal,  and  has  been  acted  upon  in 
practice  since  the  Reformation — witness,  for  example,  the 
care  taken  to  secure  the  transmission  of  the  Succession  at 
the  time  of  the  final  rupture  with  Rome. 

3.  It  has  been  also  said  that  "where  there  is  a  true 
Succession  there  is  a  true  Eucharist," 3  and  vice  versa,  the 
Priests  being  the  appointed  custodes  of  so  great  a  gift. 
Consequently  the  disbelief  in  the  Real  Presence  and  the 
carelessness  of  Anglican  Priests  with  regard  to  it  make  it 
unlikely  that  our  Lord  would  have  trusted   Himself  in 
such  keeping,  and  so  make  "  a  strong  presumption  that 
neither  the  gift  nor  its  appointed  guardians  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Anglican  Communion."     But  the  objection 
proves  too  much.     What  sort  of  custodes  of  the  Divine 
Mysteries    were    the   Priesthood    of   the    time    of    the 
"  classical  revival,4  [which]  .  .  .  produced  much  unbelief 
and  many  of  the  worst  corruptions  of  heathen  morality  : 
even  in   the   Papal   Court   a   light   and   sceptical   tone 
prevailed ;  .  .  .  even  some  Popes  w.ere  not   above  the 

the  absurd  supposition  of  one  consecrator  in  twenty,  at  any  particular 
moment  in  history,  having  been  through  some  accident  himself  not 
validly  consecrated,  the  chances  will  be  8000  :  I  against  all  three 
consecrators  in  any  given  case  being  in  a  like  position,  and  the 
chances  against  a  bishop  consecrated  under  such  circumstances,  who 
would  thus  be  no  bishop,  being  combined  with  coadjutors  similarly 
incapacitated  to  continue  the  succession  are  as  512,000,000,000  to 
unity"  (Gore,  The  Ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,  pp.  108,  109, 
2nd  edit.,  referring  to  Gladstone,  Cktirch  Principles,  pp.  235,  236). 

1  Vide  supra,  p.  7. 

2  Cardinal  Newman,  in  the  Month,  Sept.  1868,  p.  270,  quoted  by 
Hutton,  The  Anglican.  Ministry,  p.  518.  3  Vide  ibid.,  loc.  cit. 

4  Robertson,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  viii.  p.  393 
(edit.  1875) 
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suspicion  of  disbelieving  the  very  elements  of  Christian 
faith "  ?  l  What  sort  of  custodes  were  the  Milanese 
clergy  when  St.  Charles  took  possession  of  the  See  of 
Milan  ;  or  the  Roman  Priests,  whose  profanity  in  celebra 
ting  Mass  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  faith  of  Luther ; 
or  "  the  South  American  Priests  of  our  own  day,  whose 
scandalous  lives  are  a  byword,  and  of  whom  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  a  loyal  and  pious  Catholic,  speaks  in  his 
Journal  as  '  not  priests,  but  men  in  black  coats  who  read 
Mass '  "  ?  Our  Lord  has  left  Himself  "  for  centuries  in 
the  hands  of  unworthy  custodes,"  and  to  allege  the 
unfaithfulness  of  any  such  as  an  argument  that  it  would 
be  unlikely  that  He  would  have  done  so,  is  simply  to  use 
an  argument  which  would,  if  true,  throw  doubt  on  the 
present  possession  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  anywhere  in 
the  Church.  It  may  be  added  that,  whilst  there  has 
always  been  amongst  a  large  and  influential  class  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  a  belief  in  the  Real  Presence  even  in 
the  most  dead  times,  the  wonderful  revival  and  spread  of 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  together  with 
those  doctrines  which  depend  thereon,  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  is  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  paralleled 
in  any  communion  in  which  there  is  not  a  valid  Priest 
hood,2  and  is  itself  a  testimony  to  the  existence  of  that 
ancient  Priesthood  in  the  English  Church,  which  took 
such  care  to  "  continue "  it  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
troubles  and  turmoil  of  the  Reformation  Period. 

1  Cp.  "A  Letter  from  a  Roman  Catholic  to  an  English  Clergy 
man,"  printed  in  the  Union  Review,  vol.  vi.  pp.  549-560. 

2  Hutton,  7^he  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  76,  et  seq.,  endeavours  to 
destroy  the  force  of  this  fact  by  insinuating  that  similar  revivals  are 
and  will  be  found  amongst  Protestant  bodies.     The  simple  answer 
to  this  is,  that  in  no  case  has  the  "revival"  been  connected  with 
the  Powers  of  the  Priesthood,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Altar,  as  in  England.     As  to  the  argument  derived  from  supposed 
like  revivals  which  are  to  take  place  "in  less  than  fifty  years,"  it 
will  be  time  to  consider  it  when  they  have  taken  place.     There  is 
no  evidence  whatever  that  there  is  any  possibility  of  such  being  even 
attempted. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

OF   JURISDICTION. 

THE  next  assertion  with  reference  to  the  sacred  ministry 
in  the  English  Church  made  by  Roman  controversialists 
which  claims  consideration  is  one  which  is  frequently 
adduced  when  they  are  aware  that  those  whom  they 
wish  to  "  pervert "  know  that  the  objections  which  they 
have  brought  against  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  have 
been  proved  to  be  worthless.  It  is  as  follows — Granted 
the  Anglican  Church  possesses  valid  Orders,  yet  her 
Bishops,  "  be  their  Episcopal  character  ever  so  certain,"  l 
have  no  "  jurisdiction  " — that  is,  the  power  of  exercising 
these  acts  of  spiritual  authority  which  belong  to  the 
Episcopal  office,  so  that  their  ministry  (and  consequently 
that  also  of  those  Priests  who  derive  their  commission 
from  them)  is  useless.2  This,  if  true,  would  result  in  the 
exoneration  of  the  Italian  Mission  in  this  country  from 
the  charge  of  "schism,"  and  enable  it  to  claim  the 
position  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  land ;  but  it  is  not 
true,  in  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  erroneous  notion  that 
Jurisdiction  is  a  power  conferred  independent  of  and 
separate  from  Orders,  not  flowing  from  them,  and  so  from 
Christ  through  the  Apostolical  Succession,  the  want  of 
which  invalidates  the  commission  given  at  consecration, 
or  makes  the  exercise  of  it  unlawful ;  and  that  this  power 

1  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  211*;  cp.  also  ibid.t  pp. 
497,  ft  seq.  2  Note  BB,  p.  211. 
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is  derived  from  the  Pope,1  to  whom  belongs  the  "pleni 
tude  of  power," 2  and  from  whom  all  jurisdiction  in  the 
whole  Church  arises  and  depends,3  the  ordinary  jurisdic 
tion  of  the  Episcopate  thus  being  "  a  certain  participation 
of  Papal  power."  * 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  assertion  consists  of  two 
parts  :  (i)  that  the  power  of  jurisdiction  is  not  part  of  the 
"  Commission,"  and  (2)  that  inasmuch  as  the  Pope  is 
the  source  of  this  said  power  it  must  be  conferred  by  him. 

To  take  the  latter  point  first.  It  is  clear  that  it  is 
" unhistorical,"  in  that,  for  at  least  the  first  six  centuries6 
the  Pope  was  not  asked  to  give  either  mission  or  jurisdic 
tion  to  any  one ;  and  the  Ultramontane  theory  is  in  fact  as 
Bossuet  said,  a  "  very  late  invention,  .  .  .  unheard  of  for 
twelve  centuries,"  6  and  unrecognized  to  this  day  by  the 
Oriental  Churches.  The  usurpation  of  this  power  was  a 
gradual  process.  The  custom  of  bestowing  the  Pallium,7 
an  honorary  ornament,  on  the  Metropolitans  was  made 
use  of  to  this  end,  so  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
Metropolitans  became  the  mere  creatures  of  the  Pope, 
dependent  upon  the  bestowal  of  the  Pallium  by  him  for 
the  power  to  assume  and  exercise  their  office,  and  being 
compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him  before  it  was 
granted.  The  "  Forged  Decretals  " 8  were  also  a  potent 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Curia  to  advance  the 
Papal  claims.  Upon  one  of  these  fabrications,  and  a  mis 
representation  of  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  St.  Leo  the 
Great,  Innocent  the  Third  based  the  principle  that  the 
"Pope  alone  has  plenary  jurisdiction  in  the  Church, 
while  all  Bishops  are  merely  his  assistants  for  such 

1  Bellarmine,   De  Pont.    Rom.,  lib.  vii.  cap.  24,  25  (Dispt4ta~ 
tiones  de  Controversiis,  torn.  i.  p.  230,  edit.  1628). 

2  Ibid.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 

3  Lehmkuhl,   Theolog.  Moralis,  pt.  ii.  lib.  i.  tr.  v.  sect.  iii.  cap. 
i.  art.  ii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  267,  6th  edit.). 

4  Suarez,  De  Legibus,  lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

6  Vide  Church  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xi.  pp.  402,  403. 

6  Bossuet,  Defensio.  Declar.  Cleri  Gallicani,  lib*  viii.  cap.  xiv» 

?  Note  CC,  p.  2ii.  8  Note  DD,  p.  213. 
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portions  of  his  duty  as  he  pleases  to  intrust  to  them " ] 
— a  principle  plainly  destructive  of  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Bishops,  so  that,  as  Gerson,  the  cele 
brated  Chancellor  of  Paris,  said,  "They,  who  in  the 
Primitive  Church  were  of  equal  power  with  the  Pope, 
now  in  the  Church  appear  but  painted  figures,  and,  as 
it  were,  naught."2  This  uncatholic  assumption  found 
dogmatic  expression  under  anathema  in  the  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  Council  (A.D.  1870),  in  which  it  is  declared 
that  the  "Roman  Pontiff"  has  "full  and  supreme  power 
of  Jurisdiction,"  which  is  "  ordinary  and  immediate  over 
each  and  all  the  Churches,  and  over  each  and  all  pastors 
and  faithful,"3  and  "which  is  truly  episcopal;  .  .  . 
towards  which  the  pastors  of  whatsoever  rite  and  dignity, 
and  the  faithful,  whether  taken  separately  or  altogether, 
are  bound  by  the  obligation  of  hierarchical  subordina 
tion  and  of  true  obedience,  not  only  in  those  things 
which  pertain  to  faith  and  morals,  but  also  in  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  diffused  throughout  the  world ; " 4  which 
Jurisdiction  this  Council  asserts  has  been  granted  to  him 
"  by  the  institution  of  Christ  or  by  Divine  right." 6  The 
Pope  is  thus,  according  to  the  Papal  idea  of  Jurisdic 
tion,  "  Ordinary  of  Ordinaries,  having  the  whole  world 
for  his  diocese,"  °  Bishops  and  Archbishops  being  only 
his  "officiales" — a  position  which  is  well  illustrated  by  a 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  Cardinals  at  the  time  of  the 

1  Janus,   The  Pope  and  the  Council,  pp.  169,  170  (Auth.  Eng. 
trans.,  1870). 

2  Gerson,  vol.  ii.  p.   174,  quoted    Tentitiva    Theologica,  p.  62 
(Eng.  trans.,  Landon,  1847). 

3  Concil.  Vatican,  Canon  iii.,  De  Ecclesia. 

*  Ibid.,  Constitutio  Dogmatica  Prima,  De  Ecclesia  Chtisti,  edita 
in  Sessione  Quarto,  Sacrosanct!  CEcumenici  Concilii  Vatican!  (18 
July,  1870).  5  Ibid.,  Canon  ii.,  De  Ecclesid. 

6  Cardinal  de  Luca,  Relat.  Curies  Rom.,  Diss.  iv.  n.  10.  This 
idea  is  also  set  out  in  the  signature  of  the  Popes  at  the  Councils  of 
Trent  and  the  Vatican  :  "  Ego  Pius  Catholics  Ecclesice  Episcopus  " — 
a  signature  which  is  in  startling  contrast  with  the  ancient  signature  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  :  •*  Episcopus  Catholicce  Ecclesice  Urbis  Roma" 
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Vatican  Council,  "  Just  consider  the  monstrosity,  this 
Archbishop  [of  Paris]  dares  to  talk  of  rights  which 
belong  to  him  !  What  would  you  say  if  one  of  your 
lackeys  were  to  talk  of  his  rights  when  you  gave  him 
your  orders  ? "  The  rise  and  growth  by  successive 
degrees  of  this  claim  asserted  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
can  be  clearly  traced,  and,  as  a  matter  of  history,  the 
Ancient  Church  did  not  know  of  any  such  power  being 
inherent  in  the  occupant  of  that  See.2  Moreover,  it  is 
essentially  incompatible  with  the  belief  of  the  Ancient 
Church  with  regard  to  spiritual  Jurisdiction,  which  is 
accurately  set  out  in  the  following  quotation  from  the 
celebrated  Canonist,  Van  Espen  : — 

"  These  first  Apostles  were  by  Christ  Himself,  as  I  have 
said,  elected  and  appointed  to  this  office ;  Who  also, 
that  they  might  in  some  manner  be  perpetual  in  the 
Church,  gave  to  them  the  power  of  choosing  and 
appointing  others  to  the  same  work  as  He  had  chosen 
and  appointed  them.  He  said  therefore  to  them,  'As 
My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  so  send  I  you,'  with  a  general 
commission  and  command,  that,  as  He  had  from  the 
Father  a  general  command  to  teach,  instruct,  and  con 
vert  the  world  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
deputing  the  ministers  necessary  for  this,  furnished  with 
the  necessary  authority,  so  also  they  might  have  the 
same  Office  and  command  with  the  same  authority  for 
choosing  ministers  furnished  with  like  authority;  and 
that  with  a  continual  succession  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  The  Apostles  therefore,  by  the  authority  delegated 
to  them,  transferred  to  the  Bishops  as  their  lawful  suc 
cessors  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  due  administra 
tion  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  Bishops  therefore  succeed 
to  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  so  certainly,  that,  what 
ever  Episcopal  power  (that  is,  pertaining  to  the  govern 
ment  of  the  Church)  the  Apostles  had,  this  was  transferred 
by  them  to  the  Bishops,  as  their  successors  in  the 

1  Letters  front  Rome  on  the  Council,  by  Quirinus,  pp.  536,  537 
(authorized  Eng.  trans.,  1870).  2  Note  EE,  p.  214. 
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administration  and  government  of  the  Church.  But 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  Apostles,  not  as 
Bishops,  but  as  Apostles,  neither  are  necessary  to  the 
due  government  and  administration  of  the  Church 
(unless,  perhaps,  for  the  time  being),  do  not  pass  on  to 
the  Bishops  ;  neither  in  these  do  they  succeed  the 
Apostles :  so  that,  on  that  account,  they  are  called,  not 
Apostles,  but  simply  Bishops.  In  fine,  they  succeed 
the  Apostles  in  the  ministerial  power  of  Ecclesiastical 
government,  but  by  no  means  in  this  that  they  are 
witnesses,  and  truly  eye-witnesses,  of  the  life,  doctrine, 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  nor  in  this, 
that  they  are  chosen  immediately  by  Christ,  and  sent 
out  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  neither  in  many  graces  and 
prerogatives,  as  in  the  abundance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
infallibility  of  doctrine,  in  plenitude  of  wisdom,  in  the 
gift  of  tongues  and  of  miracles,  etc.  For  in  these  things, 
which  were  the  special  properties  of  the  Apostles,  no 
ordinary  succession  is  given  in  the  Church;  for  these 
were  gifts  and  privileges  of  the  Apostolate,  properly  so 
called,  to  which  the  Bishops  did  not  succeed ;  but  what 
ever  else  of  power  and  Office  the  Apostles  had,  that  was 
entirely  the  property  of  the  Episcopate,  and  plenarily 
transferred  to  the  Bishops,  their  successors,  for  the 
government  of  their  future  dioceses. 

"  The  Episcopate  contains  per  se  full  power  of  Eccle 
siastical  government  and  the  plenitude  of  the  Priesthood ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles,  as  St.  Cyprian  says, 
a  portion  of  the  flock  was  assigned  to  each  pastor  which 
he  should  rule  and  govern.  This  discipline  seemed  so 
necessary  for  avoiding  confusion,  that  the  Church  has 
preserved  it  even  to  the  present  day,  and  frequently  con 
firmed  it  by  various  canons,  and  has  strongly  forbidden 
the  Bishops  to  order  or  do  anything  in  another  diocese 
without  the  permission  of  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese." l 

Such  was  the  belief  of  the  Primitive  Church  as  to  the 

1  Van  Espen,  Jus  Eccks.  Universwn,  pars  i,  tit.  16,  c.  I,  §§  4, 
et scq.  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  127,  edit.  Colonke,  1777). 
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Jurisdiction  inherent  in  the  Episcopate.  As  the  Church 
extended  her  boundaries,  her  organization  necessarily 
developed,  and  she  took  as  her  model  in  this  development 
the  divisions  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  to  provinces  and 
dioceses,  which  was  as  follows:  "A  province  was  the 
cities  of  a  whole  region,  subjected  to  the  authority  of 
one  chief  magistrate,  who  resided  in  the  metropolis,  or 
chief  city  of  the  Empire.  ...  A  diocese  was  still  a  larger 
district,  containing  several  provinces  within  the  compass 
of  it ;  in  the  capital  city  of  which  district  a  more  general 
magistrate  had  his  residence,  whose  power  extended  over 
the  whole  diocese."  l  And  as  the  latter  civil  division 
was  later  than  that  into  Provinces,  so  first  of  all  the 
Provincial  organization  of  the  Church  came  into 
existence,  certain  rights  and  privileges  being  attached 
to  the  See  seated  in  the  Civil  Metropolis,  being  delegated 
to  the  occupant  of  such  See  as  Metropolitan  by  the 
Bishops  of  the  neighbouring  Churches,  which  usually  had 
received  the  Faith  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Metro 
polis.  To  him  therefore  these  Bishops  thus  by  their  own 
free  will  became  Suffragans,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Province  was  formed.  Amongst  the  rights  and  privi 
leges  in  this  manner  belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  was 
that  of  presiding  over  the  Bishops  of  the  Province,  "  as 
being  at  home  in  his  own  seat  of  precedence,  and  re 
ceiving  the  rest  under  his  wing  ; "  2  and  as  he  therefore 
would  preside  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bishops  for  the 
election  and  consecration  of  persons  to  fill  any  vacant 
See  in  the  Province,  he  obtained  the  right  of  confirming 
the  election  and  authorizing  the  consecration  of  Bishops 
to  Sees  within  the  Province.  These  and  all  other  rights 
and  privileges  were,  it  is  clear,  of  human  ordinance,  and 
not  inherent  in  the  Metropolitical  See  jure  Divino  ; 

1 -Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  bk.  ix.  ch.  i. 
sec.  3  (vol.  i.  p.  342  ;  edit.  1870). 

*  Barrow,  A  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  supposition  v., 
p.  265  (edit.  1851) ;  cp.  Robertson,  History  of  the  Christian  Churcht 
vol.  i.  pp.  224,  225  (edit.  1874). 
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Canon  IX.  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch  in  Encantis,  A.D.  341, 
is  explicit  on  this  point). 

"The  bishops  of  every  province  must  be  aware  that 
the  bishop  presiding  in  the  metropolis  (the  civil  capital) 
has  charge  of  the  whole  province,  because  all  who 
have  business  come  together1  from  all  quarters  to  the 

1  St.  Irenseus,  in  the  second  century,  in  the  course  of  his  argu 
ment  against  the  Gnostics,  alleges  the  very  same  reason  here  stated 
in  this  Canon  to  be  the  ground  of  the  position  assigned  to  the 
Metropolitical  See  (viz.  that  the  people  come  together  from  all 
quarters  to  the  Metropolis),  as  causing  him  to  refer  the  Gnostics 
to  the  tradition  preserved  in  the  Church  of  Rome  as  that  which 
effectually  refuted  their  assertion  that  they  preserved  hidden 
mysteries,  which  they  said  the  Apostles  had  taught  to  the  perfect. 
He  says  that  he  could  refer  them  to  the  Churches  wherein  the  suc 
cession  of  Bishops  from  the  Apostles  had  been  preserved,  and  which 
consequently  had  preserved  the  Apostolical  tradition,  which  Churches 
knew  nothing  of  that  which  they  thus  fondly  devised  ;  but,  because 
it  would  be  too  long  to  give  the  succession  in  all  the  Churches,  he 
will  give  that  of  Rome,  because  "it  is  necessary  that  every  Church 
(that  is,  the  faithful  from  all  quarters)  should  come  together  to  this 
Church  because  of  the  more  preferable  principality  [of  the  city 
the  capital  of  the  great  Roman  Empire]  wherein  the  tradition  which 
is  of  the  Apostles  has  always  been  preserved  [not  as  elsewhere,  by 
a  purely  local  body,  but]  by  men  who  are  from  all  parts."  ["Ad 
hanc  enim  Ecclesiam  propter  potentiorem  principalitatem  necesse 
est  omnem  convenire  ecclesiam,  hoc  est,  eos  qui  sunt  undique 
fideles,  in  qua  semper  ab  his,  qui  sunt  undique  conservata  est  ea 
quse  ab  Apostolis  Traditio"  (Adv.  Hares. ,  iii.  3,  §  2).]  The  tradi 
tion  preserved  there  would  obviously  carry  greater  weight  than  that 
of  a  single  See,  being  the  testimony  of  great  multitudes  who  thronged 
the  Imperial  city  from  all  quarters  of  the  known  world  to  transact 
necessary  business,  and  who  would  thus  carry  to  it  the  report  of  the 
Faith  held  in  those  portions  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged. 
It  was,  in  fact,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  "the  eye  of  the 
world,"  "the  common  emporium  of  the  Faith,"  as  St.  Gregory 
Nazinzen,  two  centuries  later,  called  Constantinople,  which,  as 
New  Rome,  had  become  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire,  so  that  to  it 
people  flocked  from  all  parts  (vide  St.  Greg.  Naz.,  Opera,  ed.  Ben., 
Paris,  1778,  i.  775,  quoted  by  Dollinger,  Declarations  and  Letters 
on  the  Vatican  Decrees,  auth.  trans.,  1891,  pp.  14-16).  It  would 
therefore  of  necessity  follow  that  whatever  contradicted  the  tradi 
tion  there  preserved— as  did  the  Gnostic  heresies— must  be  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostolate,  and  therefore  to  the  Faith  once 
delivered.  It  is  Jo  be  observed  that  St,  Irenaeus  evidently  knew 
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metropolis.  For  this  reason  it  is  decided  that  he  should 
hold  the  foremost  rank,  and  that  without  him  the  other 
Bishops  should,  according  to  the  ancient  and  recognized 
canon  of  our  fathers,  do  nothing  beyond  what  concerns 
their  respective  dioceses  and  the  districts  belonging 
thereto ;  for  every  bishop  has  authority  over  his  own 
diocese,  and  must  govern  it  according  to  his  conscience, 
and  take  charge  of  the  whole  region  surrounding  his 
episcopal  city,  ordaining  priests  and  deacons,  and  dis 
charging  all  his  duties  with  circumspection.  Further 
than  this  he  may  not  venture  without  the  metropolitan, 
nor  the  latter  without  consulting  the  other  bishops."1 
The  next  development  in  the  temporal  arrangements  of 
the  Church  was  that  the  several  provinces  which  were 
contained  within  the  limits  of  each  of  the  thirteen  secular 
"dioceses"  were  placed  under  the  prelate  who  occupied 
the  See  seated  in  the  capital  city  of  the  "diocese,"  who 
in  the  following  century  was  called  an  Exarch,2  and  his 

nothing  of  the  "  Papal "  theory,  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Vatican 
Decrees.  Had  he  done  so,  instead  of  referring  the  Gaostics  to  the 
tradition  preserved  in  the  Church  of  the  Imperial  city,  he  would 
have  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  give  an  ex  cathedra  decision 
on  the  point,  as  that  would  be  conclusive  against  them,  as  such 
a  decision  would  of  itself,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church, 
be  irreformable  (vide  Concil.  Vatican,  Constitutio  Dogmatica  Prima 
de  Ecclesia  Christi,  caput  iv.  in  fine] :  "  Romani  Pontificis  defini- 
tiones  [ex  cathedra  :  de  fide  vel  moribus]  ex  sese  non  autem  ex 
consensu  Ecclesice  irreformabiles  esse."  St.  Irenseus's  method  of 
argument  is  clearly  a  proof  that  "Papal"  theory  was  unknown  in 
his  days  ;  see  also  his  resistance  of  Pope  Victor  (Note  EE,  p.  214), 
which  is  additional  evidence  of  this. 

1  Hefele,  flislory  of  the  Chitrch  Councils,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  ii. 
(A.D.  326-429),  p.  69. 

2  Vide  Canon  IX.  (and  also  Canon  XVII.)   of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  where  this  title  is  undoubtedly  so  used,  though  whether 
it  may  not  also  include  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  properly  so  called  is 
possible  (cp.  Hefele,  op.  «'/.,  Eng.  trans,,  vol.   iii.  pp.   394,  395). 
The  one    Patriarchate   in   the  West   would    obviously  not   be   so 
included,  as  the  West  and  Rome  were  clearly  not  contemplated  in 
this  Canon,  "which  was  intended  for  certain  Eastern  regions  only" 
(Bright,  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils,  with  Notes, 
p.  1 80,  2nd  edit.). 
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Jurisdiction  an  Exarchate.  Amongst  these  Sees,  those 
which  were  seated  in  the  chief  of  the  capital  cities  of 
the  Empire,  such  as  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch, 
naturally  obtained  greater  importance  on  account  of 
their  greater  civil  dignity,  and  became  what  were  ulti 
mately  called  Patriarchal  Sees,  the  occupants  of  these 
Sees  wielding  an  influence  over  a  district  more  or  less 
widely  extended.  Canon  VI.  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea 
(A.D.  325)  expressly  recognizes  the  "ancient  custom" 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
three  Sees  just  named,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
Jurisdiction  of  each  of  the  three  is  treated  as  being  of 
exactly  the  same  nature  and  character,  the  case  of  the 
Roman  See  being  "  cited  as  a  precedent  or  as  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  Alexandrian." l  The  purely  human 
origin  of  the  precedency  enjoyed  by  the  Bishops  of  these 
Sees  amongst  the  Exarchs  and  Metropolitans  is  further 
seen  from  Canon  III.  of  the  Second  (Ecumenical 
Council — that  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381 — which 
ordained  as  follows:  "That  the  Bishop  of  Constanti 
nople  shall  hold  the  first  rank  after  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
for  Constantinople  is  new  Rome  ; " 2  i.e.  because  a  certain 
position  belonged  to  the  See  of  Rome,  owing  to  that 

1  Bright,  Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils,  ivith  Notes  > 
p.  22  (2nd  edit.).    "  The  fact  that  the  Fathers  of  Nicoea  thus  stated 
that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  ought,  according  to  custom,  to  have 
power  in  one  region,  because  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  it  in  another, 
without  any  saving  clause  acknowledging  his  unique  and  sovereign 
position  as  the  one  Vicar  of  the  Church's  Divine  Head,  and  point 
ing  to  it  as  the  source  of  all  patriarchal  and  metropolitical  Jurisdic 
tion,  ...  is  a  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  the  First  (Ecumenical 
Council  knew  nothing  of  the  doctrine  ofr  Papal  Supremacy"  (Ibid., 
pp.  25,  26). 

2  Hefele  (op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  357)  thinks  "that  the  Canon  assigned 
to  the   Bishop  of  Constantinople,   together  with  the    Primacy  of 
honour,  Jurisdiction  over  the  diocese  of  Thrace,  at  the  head  of 
which  Heraclea  stood  ; "  referring,  in  proof  of  this,  to  both  Socrates 
and  Theodoret.     Bright,  however  (pp.  cit.,  p.  106),  considers  that 
the  effect  of  this  Canon  was  limited  to  the  grant  of  "an  honorary 
precedency,    or   as   the   old    Latin    translators   say,    a    'primatus 
honoris,'   as  distinct  from  any  particular  authority." 
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city  being  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Govern 
ment,  so  now  that  Constantinople  had  been  elevated 
to  be  the  Imperial  Residence  as  New  Rome,  the  See 
in  that  city  was  to  have  a  like  accession  of  dignity 
corresponding  to  its  civil  rank.  Next,  the  famous  Canon 
XXVIII.1  of  the  Fourth  General  Council— that  of 

1  This  Canon  was  passed  in  the  fifteenth  Session  of  the  Council, 
at  which  the  Roman  delegates  were  not  present,  although  they  had 
been  asked  by  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  to  join  in  the  considera 
tion  of  an  affair  concerning  their  Church,  alleging  as  the  ground  of 
their  refusal  that  they  had  not  received  any  instructions  on  the 
matter.  On  the  following  day  the  Roman  delegates,  on  being  in 
formed  of  what  had  taken  place,  requested  that  another  Session 
should  be  held,  at  which,  when  the  Canon  had  been  read,  Lucentius, 
one  of  the  delegates,  objected  to  it  on  the  two  grounds  :  (i)  that  the 
holy  Bishops  had  been  surprised  or  coerced  into  signing  it,  and  (2) 
that  it  was  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the  318  Bishops  at  Nicsea 
(vide  Hefele,  op.  tit.,  vol.  iii.  p.  424).  The  statement  that  the 
Bishops  had  been  surprised  was  shown  to  be  untrue  by  Aetius, 
Archdeacon  of  Constantinople,  who  said  the  Council,  after  due 
notice  given  and  license  obtained,  had  come  to  a  Resolution,  "not 
clandestinely,  nor  stealthily,  but  according  to  due  canonical  order ;  " 
whilst  the  Bishops  themselves  repudiated  the  idea  that  they  had 
been  forced,  and  declared,  in  answer  to  the  Commissioners,  that  they 
had  subscribed  the  Canon  voluntarily.  The  Commissioners  having 
required  both  sides  to  produce  the  ecclesiastical  Laws  upon  which 
they  based  their  position — Paschasinus,  another  Roman  delegate, 
quoted  the  sixth  Canon  of  Nicsea  as  stating,  "  Quod  Ecclesia  Romano, 
semper  habiut  primatum." — Aetius  then  handed  in  the  authentic 
Greek  text  of  the  Canon,  which  was  duly  read,  and  in  which  the 
clause  relied  on  by  the  Roman  delegates  was  not  found.  No  comment 
was  made  on  the  difference  between  the  original  and  the  Roman 
"version,"  nor  was  any  needed.  The  simple  act  of  confronting 
the  true  copy  with  the  interpolated  "version"  was  sufficient  to 
refute  Paschasinus'  "authority"  completely,  and  beyond  any  possi 
bility  of  reply  on  his  part.  The  Commissioners  concluded  the 
matter  thus:  "  It  appears  from  the  depositions,  first  of  all,  that  the 
Primacy  and  precedency  of  honour  should  be  preserved  accord 
ing  to  the  Canons  for  the  Archbishop  of  Old  Rome,  but  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Constantinople  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  " 
(Fleury,  liv.  28,  30,  Oxford  trans.,  quoted  by  Allies,  The  Chiirch  of 
England  cleared  from  the  Charge  of  Schism,  ch.  iv.  p.  292,  2nd  edit.), 
and  approval  was  signified  by  the  Council.  The  Roman  delegates 
protested — a  protest  which  the  Commissioners  met  with  the  state 
ment,  "  Our  interlocutory  sentence  has  been  ratified  by  the 
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Chalcedon,  A.D.  451 — is  evidently  based  upon  the  same 
principle:  "We  following  in  all  things  the  decisions  of 

Council  "  (Bright,  Canons  of  the  First  Fottr  General  Councils,  with 
Notes,  p.  229,  2nd  edit.).  Pope  Leo  strenuously  resisted  the  main 
purport  of  the  Canon  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  doing  so  he  did 
not  venture  to  contradict  the  statement  of  the  Fathers  contained  in 
it  that  it  was  "  the  Fathers  who  had  adjudged  the  Primacy  to 
Rome,  and  that,  too,  on  account  of  the  political  dignity  of  the 
city ; "  and  the  reason  of  his  resistance  was  not  the  degradation  of 
the  Roman  See  by  the  raising  of  the  See  of  Constantinople  to  the 
first  rank  after  the  Roman,  and  to  equal  rights,  "but  only  the 
injury  done  to  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  and  the  Nicene  Canon,  which, 
according  to  his  own  assurance,  was  the  ground  of  his  refusal  to  his 
assent  to  the  Canon  of  Chalcedon  (Janus,  The  Pope  and  the  Council, 
p.  82,  auth.  Eng.  trans.,  1870).  Pope  Leo's  efforts  and  objections, 
however,  were  in  vain,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Canon  did  take 
effect,  so  that  a  hundred  years  after  the  Council  Liberatus  of  Car 
thage  could  not  only  write  of  the  protest  of  the  Roman  delegates  at 
Chalcedon,  "A  judicibus  et  episcopis  omnibus  ilia  contradictio 
suscepta  non  est,"  but  could  add,  "et  licet  sedes  apostolica  num 
usque  contradicat  quod  a  synodo  firmatum  est  imperatoris  patrocinio 
permanet  quoque  modo  "  (Bright,  op.  cit.,  p.  233) ;  and,  moreover, 
"from  that  day  to  this"  the  Canon  "has  determined  the  form  and 
constitution  of  the  Eastern  Church  and  its  view  of  the  prerogatives 
of  Rome"  (Janus,  op.  cit.,  p.  83)  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
Quin-sext  Council  (A.D.  690)  by  its  second  Canon  confirmed  all  the 
Canons  of  Chalcedon  without  exception  (vide  the  Canon  given  by 
Allies,  op.  cit.,  p.  385),  and  by  its  36th  Canon  the  28th  Canon  is 
expressly  referred  to  as  part  of  the  decrees  of  that  Council  (ibid., 
p.  390).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  36th  Canon  of  the  •Quin- 
sext  Council  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  forgers  in  the  Roman 
interest,  for  Gratian,  in  his  Decretum,  that  "most  potent  instru 
ment  of  the  new  Papal  system,"  by  a  change  of  two  words  altered 
the  meaning  of  this  Canon  to  a  sense  precisely  opposite  to  that 
which  the  original  conveys,  and  also  suppressed  the  reference  to  the 
Canon  of  Chalcedon  (vide  Janus,  op.  tit.,  p.  145).  It  should  be 
added  that  the  Primacy  recognized  by  this  Canon  as  having  been 
granted  by  the  Fathers  to  the  Bishop  of  Elder  Rome  was  clearly 
one  of  honour  and  precedency,  and  not  of  Jurisdiction,  for  by 
Canon  IX.  the  Fathers  of  this  Council  had  granted  a  right  of 
absolute  appeal  to  any  Bishop  or  cleric  who  might  have  a  con 
troversy  with  the  Metropolitan  of  their  Province  to  the  Exarch 
of  the  Diocese,  or  to  the  Throne  of  the  Imperial  city  of  Constanti 
nople.  There  is  no  clause  whatever  in  the  Canon  safeguarding 
any  rights  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  which  is  a  plain  proof  that  the 
Fathers  of  this  Council  knew  nothing  of  Papal  Jurisdiction  as  sc  t 
out  by  the  Vatican  Council. 

L 
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the  holy  Fathers,  and  acknowledging  the  Canon  of  the 
150  most  religious  Bishops  which  has  just  been  read,  do 
also  determine  and  decree  the  same  things  respecting 
the  privileges  of  the  most  holy  city  of  Constantinople, 
which  is  New  Rome.  For  the  Fathers  properly  gave 
the  Primacy  to  the  throne  of  the  elder  Rome  because 
it  was  the  Imperial  city;  and  the  150  most  religious 
Bishops  being  moved  with  the  same  intention,  gave 
equal  privileges  to  the  most  holy  throne  of  New  Rome, 
judging  with  reason  that  the  city  which  was  honoured 
with  the  sovereignty  and  the  senate,  and  which  enjoyed 
equal  privileges  with  the  elder  royal  Rome,  should  also 
be  magnified  like  her  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  being  the 
second  after  her."  The  same  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
when  the  order  of  precedence  assigned  to  the  Patriarchal 
Sees  is  considered.  At  first  it  was  as  follows :  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Antioch ;  Alexandria,  as  the  second  city  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  being  placed  next  to  Rome,  and 
before  Antioch,1  the  third  city  in  the  Empire,  notwith 
standing  the  fact  that  the  latter  See  had  been  undoubtedly 
founded  by  the  Apostles,2  and  was  alleged  to  have  had 

1   Vide  Canon  VI.  of  the  Council  of  Nioea. 

*  No  doubt  those  Sees  which  could  trace  their  foundation  to  the 
labours  of  an  Apostle,  such  as  Corinth,  Philippi,  Ephesus,  Rome, 
etc.,  possessed  a  certain  influence,  as  being  the  depositaries  of 
Apostolical  Tradition  as  to  Faith  and  practice,  as  Tertullian  argues  ; 
but  (a)  that  the  possession  of  Patriarchal  rank  by  any  particular  See 
was  not  dependent  upon  its  having  been  founded  by  an  Apostle, 
and  (b)  that  such  foundation  did  not  of  necessity  bring  with  it  as  a 
necessary  consequence  the  possession  of  such  rank,  is  proved  by  the 
following  facts  :  (i)  from  the  position  assigned  to  Constantinople  ; 
(2)  from  the  position  assigned  to  Alexandria  over  Antioch  ;  and  (3) 
from  the  fact  that  Jerusalem,  "the  Mother  of  all  Churches  (as  the 
Fathers  of  the  Second  General  Synod,  in  their  letter  to  Pope 
Damasus  himself,  and  the  Occidental  Bishops,  did  call  it  .  .  .) " 
(Barrow,  A  Treatise  of  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  p.  156,  edit.  1851), 
was  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Csesarea,  the 
Metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  was  not  formally  raised  to  that  rank 
till  45 1,  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  seventh  and  fourteenth 
Sessions,  having  only  the  three  Palestines  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction 
(vide  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church  Councils,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  iii. 
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St.  Peter  as  its  bishop  for  seven  years;  then  later,  when 
Constantinople  gained  the  rank  of  the  second  city  in  the 
Empire,  the  second  place  was,  as  we  have  seen,  granted 
to  it.  The  official  position  and  rights  therefore  of  the 
chief  Sees  in  the  Church's  Hierarchy  is  thus  clearly  a 
matter  of  human  appointment,  depending  upon  the  civil 
dignity  of  the  various  cities,  having  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that,  for  convenience,  the  Church  conformed  her  terri 
torial  organization  to  the  civil  arrangement  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  precedence  and  rights  belonging  to  any  par 
ticular  See  thus  not  being  inherent  in  such  See,  jure 
Divino,  the  former  being  granted  and  the  latter  dele 
gated1  by  ecclesiastical  legislation  or  custom,  and  con- 

pp.  35S>  382),  thus  being  the  smallest  in  area,  as  well  as  the  last 
in  order  of  the  chief  Sees ;  and  (4)  from  the  fact  that  Ephesus, 
though  founded  by  St.  Paul  and  occupied  by  St.  John  (St.  Irenaeus, 
Adv.  Hares. ,  bk.  iii.  ch.  iii.  §  4,  edit.  Lib.  of  the  Fathers,  p.  208) 
"until  the  time  of  Trajan,"  never  attained  to  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  Exarchate;  and  (5)  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Sees 
founded  by  St.  Paul  "continued  as  mere  suffraganates  of  cities 
greater  in  civil  importance"  (Littledale,  The  Petrme  Claims^  p.  203). 
It  must  be  added  that  anciently  the  title  Apostolic  See  was  applied 
to  those  Sees  which  had  been  founded  by  Apostles  personally,  or 
where  they  had  exercised  their  office  of  preaching  {vide  Barrow, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  146,  et  seq.}.  The  Latin  of  the  title  is  Sedes  Apostolica> 
and  as  there  is  no  "article"  in  that  language,  Rome,  taking  advan 
tage  of  the  ambiguity  which  results  from  this,  interpreted  it,  where 
applied  to  herself,  to  mean  "  The  Apostolic  See,"  as  if  the  title 
belonged  to  her  alone — a  course  of  procedure  in  which  she  was 
materially  assisted  by  the  fact  that  she  was  the  sole  "Apostolic 
See  "  in  the  West,  whereas  in  the  East  there  were  many. 

1  An  example  of  the  delegation  of  rights  by  free  concession  is  to 
be  found  in  the  grant  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  by  the  Council  of 
Sardica,  A.D.  347,  of  a  power  of  a  strictly  limited  character,  viz.  to 
order  under  certain  circumstances  the  revision  of  causes  of  a  certain 
nature,  which  was  as  follows  :  If  any  Bishop,  who  was  cast  in  a  suit 
with  a  brother  Bishop  before  the  co- Bishops  of  the  Province,  deposed 
it,  those  who  had  tried  the  case  were  to  write  to  Julius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  who,  if  he  thought  proper,  was  to  name  a  new  Court,  composed 
of  Bishops  of  the  neighbouring  Province,  to  which  he  was  to  have  the 
right  of  sending  commissioners  to  sit  with  the  Bishops  to  rehear  the 
cause  ;  whilst  if  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  reason  to  renew  the 
matter,  the  previous  decision  was  to  hold  good  (vide  Canons  III;, 
IV.,  and  V.).  It  is  to  be  observed:  (i)  That  the  language  used  ih 
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sequently  such  precedence  and  rights  have  an  origin 
essentially  different  from  that  whence  springs  the  power 

conferring  this  power — "If  it  please  you,"  said  Ilosius,  Bishop  of 
Corduva,  who  presided  at  the  Council,  "let  us  honour  the  memory 
of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle" — prove  that  not  only  was  such  a  power 
not  inherent,  jure  Divino,  in  the  See  of  Rome,  but  also  that  it  was 
not  the  renewal  or  explanation  of  an  ancient  right,  in  fact  that  it 
was  the  institution  of  a  new  right  hitherto  unknown  (vide  De  Marce, 
De  Concord  Saccrd.  et  Imperil,  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  §  8),  granted  to  Julius  in 
honour  of  the  one  Apostolical  See  in  the  West  (Smith  and  Cheetham, 
Diet,  of  Christian  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  128).  (2)  The  limited 
character  of  this  right  thus  conceded  is  clear  (a)  from  the  fact  that 
Bishops  alone  were  allowed  to  make  use  of  it,  and  that  only  in 
certain  cases,  as  Hefele  admits  (History  of  the  Church  Councils, 
Eng.  trans.,  vol.  ii.  p.  125) ;  (b)  that  the  cause  was  to  be  heard,  not 
at  Rome,  but  on  the  spot,  no  right  being  ascribed  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  "of  transferring  the  whole  process  with  its  investigation, 
upon  such  an  appeal  being  made,  to  Rome,  and  of  himself  deciding 
therefore  without  the  presence  of  Bishops,"  as  Hefele  also  admits 
(loc.  tit.} ;  and  (c)  that  the  judges  were  to  be  certain  other  Bishops, 
appointed  by  him,  with  whom  commissioners,  also  similarly 
appointed,  might  sit.  It  is  to  be  added:  (i)  that  these  Canons 
were  purely  Western  in  authority,  and  were  not  accepted  by  even 
all  the  West,  for  "this  regulation  [i.e.  that  set  out  in  these  Canons] 
was  received  neither  by  the  Eastern  Church  nor  the  African,  never 
observed  by  the  former  and  steadily  rejected  by  the  latter,  and  it 
never  came  in  full  force  anywhere  till  after  the  Isidorian  decretals 
were  fabricated  "  (Janus,  The  Pope  and  the  Council,  p.  79,  auth. 
Eng.  trans.,  1870) ;  (2)  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  as  the  name 
Julius  was  inserted  in  Canon  III.,  upon  which  the  other  two  Canons 
depend,  and  that  there  is  no  means  provided  by  which  a  like  right 
should  be  secured  to  his  successors,  coupled  with  the  limited  effect 
of  the  Canon  just  noted,  that  it  was  a  personal  privilege  granted  to 
that  particular  Bishop,  expedient  for  a  time  of  trouble  and  dis 
sension  (Smith  and  Cheetham,  op.  «'/.,  ii.  p.  1845);  (3)  that  the 
fact  of  the  use  made  again  and  again  of  these  Canons  by  Roman 
authorities  is  proof  that  not  even  such  a  limited  power  as  that 
mentioned  in  them  was  considered  of  old  to  be  inherent  in  the  See 
of  Rome,  still  less  that  asserted  by  the  Vatican  Council  to  be  so 
inherent  jure  Divino  (vide  infra,  p.  220) ;  and  (4)  the  fact  that  when 
so  produced  they  were  alleged  to  be  Nicene  by  those  authorities — 
as  for  example,  by  the  Papal  delegates  at  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  419  (vide  Note  EE,  p.  214) — shows  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
knew  that,  as  "Sardican,"  whatever  authority  they  possessed  was 
of  a  limited  nature,  that  Council  not  being  "  (Ecumenical :  "  which 
endeavour  to  allege  (Ecumenical  authority  for  them  is  an  example 
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of  the  Episcopate,  which  is  jure  Divino,  and  by  which 
all  Bishops  are  per  se  of  equal l  Jurisdiction  and  position. 
As  to  the  former  point,  the  idea  that  the  power  of 
Jurisdiction  is  not  included  in  the  Commission,  but  is 
conferred  independent  of  and  separate  from  Orders,  was 
unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church.  Van  Espen 
sets  out  the  primitive  teaching  on  the  subject  as  follows  : 
"We  must  observe  that  the  Lord  Christ  in  instituting 
the  Apostles  did  not  separate  from  each  other  Episcopal 
Order  and  Episcopal  Jurisdiction,  but  willed  that  the 
exercise  of  that  spiritual  Jurisdiction  and  power  should 
dwell  even  primarily  in  them.  .  .  .  Which  rule  the 
Church  subsequently  observed  in  ordaining  Bishops,  suc 
cessors  of  the  Apostles  ...  for  ten  or  eleven  centuries 
the  Episcopal  Order  or  Character  and  the  Episcopal 
Jurisdiction  or  spiritual  power  and  authority  to  rule  the 
Church  of  God  were  considered  so  united  and,  so  to 
speak,  indivisible  that  by  the  sacred  Canons  those 
ordinations  were  termed  null  and  void  in  which,  though 
the  Episcopal  Character  was  impressed,  yet,  on  account 
of  their  faultiness,  Episcopal  Jurisdiction  or  authority  was 
withdrawn  by  the  Church  from  those  faultily  ordained. 

of  the  unscrupulous  and  fraudulent  methods  which  have  been  used 
by  the  Roman  authorities  to  push  forward  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
See,  than  which  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  convince  unprejudiced 
minds  that  such  claims  are  absolutely  without  any  foundation.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  this  Note  the  genuineness  of  the  Sardican 
Canons  is  assumed  ;  but  it  should  be  added  that,  as  Dr.  Bright  has 
pointed  out  (Canons  of  the  First  Four  General  Councils \  with  Notes, 
p.  24,  note  i),  "it.  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  for  if  Canons  passed 
at  that  Council  had  been  circulated  throughout  the  West,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  unknown  to  the  African  Bishops  in  the  case  of 
Apiarius,  and  Augustine  could  hardly  have  confounded  the  Council 
with  the  Arian  counter-synod  of  Philippopoiis  (c.  Crese^  iii.  88, 
iv.  52)." 

1  Cp.  St.  Jerome's  statement :  "  Wherever  a  Bishop  be,  whether 
at  Rome  or  at  Eugubium,  at  Constantinople  or  Rhegium,  at 
Alexandria  or  at  Thanis,  he  is  of  the  same  worth  and  of  the  same 
Priesthood  ;  the  force  of  wealth  and  lowness  of  poverty  doth  not 
render  a  Bishop  more  high  or  more  low,  for  that  all  of  them  are 
successors  of  the  Apostles"  (Hieron.  ad  Evagr.,  Ep.  85). 
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So  that  those  Bishops,  though  truly  ordained,  were 
degraded  to  the  rank  of  the  Laity,  and  were  not  con 
sidered  Bishops  even  so  far  as  the  name. 

"  Thus  the  Fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council  decreed  in 
their  Sixth  Canon.  If  any  one,  they  say,  be  made  a 
Bishop  contrary  to  the  vote  of  the  Metropolitan,  the 
great  Council  hath  decreed  that  he  should  not  be  a 
Bishop.  Where  these  holy  Fathers  wish  these  two  things 
to  be  synonymous — not  to  have  Episcopal  rule  or  Jurisdic 
tion,  and  not  to  be  a  Bishop.  Therefore  the  holy  Fathers 
thought  that  Episcopal  Order  should  not  be  conferred 
without  Jurisdiction,  being  things  which  the  Lord  Christ 
seemed  to  have  closely  joined  together.  Moreover,  the 
name  itself  of  Bishop,  has  more  a  sound  of  Jurisdiction 
than  of  Order;  for  it  signifies  the  inspecting,  watching 
over,  caring  for  a  thing ;  and  thus  the  holy  Fathers  called 
him  one  set  over,  presiding.  .  .  . 

ft  And  this  discipline  of  not  separating  order  and 
jurisdiction  even  in  the  eleventh  century  so  prevailed 
that  Cardinal  Humbert  bears  witness  that  he  who  had 
not  a  clergy  and  people  to  preside  over  was  called,  not 
a  true,  but  a  false  Bishop."1 

To  the  same  effect  Petrus  Aureltus,2  the  great  Parisian 
theologian,  wrote  as  follows :  "  Christ  instituted  the 
Episcopal  office  not  maimed  or  mutilated,  but  a  full, 
entire,  and  perfect  office,  the  highest  and  most  perfect 
image  of  His  own  highest  and  most  perfect  Priesthood. 
For  the  Bishop  represents  Christ,  and  acts  as  His 
substitute  on  earth,  as  the  Holy  Fathers  constantly 
affirm.  As  therefore  the  Priesthood  of  Christ  contains 
the  whole  sacerdotal  authority  and  the  full  power  of 
feeding  the  flock,  so  that  the  various  powers  included 
in  that  plenitude  and  fulness  may  be  distinguished 
and  discerned,  but  cannot  be  dissociated  or  in  any  way 

1  Van   Espen,    Vindicia  Resolutions  Doct.   Lcvan,   disquisitio 
secunda,  §§  iii.-vii.      Opera t  torn.  v.  p.  451  '(edit.  Coloniae,  1777). 

2  Petrus  Aurelius,   Vindida  Cens  Sorbon,  torn.  ii.  p.  87  ;  quoted 
by  Antonio  Pereira,  Tentative  Theologica,  pp.  43,  44  (Eng.  trans,, 
Landon,  1847). 
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separated  without  grievous  sin;  so  the  Episcopate  in 
its  very  nature  contains  the  plenitude  of  the  Priest 
hood  and  the  fulness  of  the  Pastoral  Office,  and  the 
office  has  been  endowed  with  such  dignity  by  Christ 
that  he  who  should  endeavour  to  separate  the  great 
power  belonging  to  so  high  a  dignity  would  be  as  guilty 
as  if  he  would  disjoin  the  properties  of  Christ's  Priest 
hood  and  of  His  actual  Divine  Nature,  and  would 
obliterate  the  most  excellent  image  of  Christ  on  earth. 
For  Christ  received  the  fulness  of  the  Priesthood  from 
the  Father  when  He  was  sent  by  Him,  wherefore  He 
gave  the  fulness  of  the  same  Priesthood,  or  both  the 
powers  of  the  Episcopate  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
Apostles  when  He  sent  them,  as  the  Father  had  sent 
Him.  Afterwards  they  handed  down  the  same  fulness 
of  authority  to  the  Bishops,  sending  them  as  they  them 
selves  had  been  sent  by  Christ ;  which  same  fulness  the 
Bishops  lastly  transmitted  to  those  that  came  after  them, 
sending  these  as  they  had  been  sent  by  the  Apostles." 

According,  therefore,  to  the  ancient  belief  of  the 
Church,  valid  consecration  conveys  a  share  in  Christ's 
universal  "Mission;"  i.e.  the  right  to  exercise  univer 
sally  the  power  of  Order  and  the  power  of  Jurisdic 
tion.  This  fact  St.  Cyprian  thus  expresses  as  follows : 
"  The  Episcopate  is  one  a  part  of  which  is  held  by  each 
[Bishop]  in  joint  tenure," l  and  the  Jurisdiction  thus  pos 
sessed  is  called  "  habitual  jurisdiction."  It  is  clear,  how 
ever,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Church  is  an  organized  body, 
it  would  become  necessary  as  the  Church  grew,  in  order 
to  prevent  confusion,  that  the  district  in  which  each 
Bishop  was  to  exercise  his  jurisdiction  should  be  defined, 
and  this  was  done  by  the  act  of  Consecration,  the  person 
being  consecrated  to  a  particular  see  then  vacant,  within 
the  bounds  of  which  alone  he  was  thus  authorized  to 

1  St.  Cyprian,  De  Unitate  Ecclesid,  §  4 :  "  Cujus  a  singulis  in 
solidum  pars  tenetur."  The  expression  is  "borrowed  from  the 
language  of  Roman  Law  "  (Robertson,  The  Growth  of  the  Papal 
p.  42). 
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exercise  his  ordinary  ministrations.1  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  that,  so  far  from  Jurisdiction  being  a  power  super- 
added  to  that  conferred  by  the  original  commission,  it 
is  a  limitation  imposed  upon  the  power  inherent  in 
the  Episcopal  office  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and 
which,  when  so  limited,  is  called  "  actual  jurisdiction." 
And  the  Bishop's  power  of  order  could  only  be  lawfully 
exercised  beyond  his  own  sphere  of  "  actual  jurisdiction" 
(his  diocese)  by  permission  of  the  Bishop  within  whose 
diocese  he  desired  to  exercise  it.2  If  he  did  so,  without 
such  permission,  he,  as  an  intruder,  acted  "schismati- 
cally."  Within  the  limits  of  his  own  see,  each  Bishop 
has  full  authority  as  "  Vicar  of  Christ," 3  independent 
of  all  other  Bishops,  for  conferring  orders,  for  calling 
diocesan  synods,  for  exercising  discipline,  and  for  doing 
every  other  authoritative  act  that  belongs  to  the  office 
of  a  Bishop.4  The  ancient  forms  for  the  Consecration 
of  Bishops  also  testify  to  this  being  the  true  theory 
of  jurisdiction,  for  in  them  the  idea  of  full  authority 
accompanying  the  reception  of  the  Episcopate  is  clearly 
set  forth.  For  example,  the  following  prayer  is  found 
in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius  : 5  "  Give  him,  O  Lord, 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  that  he  may  make 
use  of,  and  not  glory  in,  the  power  which  thou  givest 
for  edification  and  not  for  destruction.  .  .  .  Give  unto 

1  Blunt,  Diet,  of  Historical  and  Doctrinal  Theology,  p.  282  (Art. 
"Jurisdiction  Spiritual"). 

2  A    Bishop  on   being  translated  to  another  See,  having  been 
already  consecrated,  obtains  jurisdiction  in  his  new  See  by  confirma 
tion  thereto  ;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  should  he  have  been  an 
intruder  in  the  former  diocese,  he  loses  his  intrusive  taint  on  being 
validly  appointed  to  another,  and  thus  his  "diocesan  status  becomes 
truly  legitimate"  (Lea,  Spiritual  Jurisdiction,  p.  10). 

3  The   title    "Vicar   of   Christ"    was   formerly   applied   to   all 
Bishops,  e.g.  "by  the  Fathers  of  Synod  of  Aleaux  in  845,"  "and 
again,  those  of  the  Synod  of  Chiersi  in  848"  (vide  Ant.  Pereira, 
Tentitiva  Theologica^  trans.  Landon,  pp.  41,  42,  edit.  1847). 

4  Cp.  Blunt,  loc.  cit. 

5  Quoted  by  Bailey,  Ordinum  Sacrontm  in  gcclesid  Anglican^ 
Defensio,  p.  53. 
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him  the  Episcopal  throne  [chair]  to  govern  Thy  Church 
and  universal  people."  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  same  words,  "give  him,"  etc.,  are  still  found  in 
the  Roman  Pontifical,  in  the  prayer  of  Consecration,1 
that  the  Bishop  elect  may  receive  the  power  of  juris 
diction  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  pastoral  staff  is 
given,  "  Receive  the  staff  of  thy  Pastoral  Office,  that 
in  correcting  sins  thou  mayst  be  rightly  fierce,  holding 
judgment  without  wrath,"  etc.,  words  which  are  incon 
sistent  with  the  modern  Roman  theory  of  jurisdiction, 
and  so  prove  its  late  origin.  The  Anglican  Office 
for  the  Consecration  of  a  Bishop  is  framed  on  the  like 
ancient  principle  of  conferring,  by  the  act  of  Consecration, 
both  the  power  of  Order  and  the  power  of  Jurisdiction, 
as  is  plain  from  the  prayers  which  precede  and  follow 
the  laying  on  of  hands  :  "  Grant  to  this  Thy  servant  such 
grace  that  he  may  evermore  be  ready  to  spread  abroad 
Thy  gospel,  .  .  .  and  use  the  authority  given  him,  not 
to  destruction  but  to  salvation,  not  to  hurt  but  to  help." 
And  when  the  chief  Consecrator  delivers  the  Bible  to  the 
consecrated  Bishop,  he  says,  "  Be  so  merciful  that  you 
be  not  too  remiss,  so  minister  discipline  that  you  forget 
not  mercy."  The  consideration,  therefore,  of  the  allega 
tion  made  by  Roman  controversialists  that  the  Anglican 
Episcopate  has  no  Jurisdiction,  shows  that,  judged  by 
Catholic  principles,  it  is  a  mere  cavil. 

But  it  is  sometimes  argued  by  these  same  contro 
versialists  that,  whatever  may  be  the  primitive  theory 
of  Jurisdiction,  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  position  of 
the  Anglican  Bishops,  because  it  is  quite  certain  that 
whatever  jurisdiction  they  may  have  is  derived  by  them 
from  the  Crown;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  it  is  alleged 
that  by  the  recognition  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  at  the 
time  of  the  abolition  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction  in 
England,  the  King,  as  "  Supreme  Head,"  became  the 
supreme  source  "  of  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 

\  Quoted  by  Bailey,  Ordimim  $acrQrum  in  EccksiA  Anglican^ 
Dffensio,  p,  53. 
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land."1  This  objection  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  Pope  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  was  transferred  to  the  King  as 
Supreme  Head.  This  notion  is  entirely  erroneous,  and 
has  grown  up  gradually.  "  We  must  not  be  misled,"  2 
says  Canon  Dixon,  "  by  the  term  *  supremacy,'  which 
first  began  to  be  applied  to  the  papal  power  in  England 
after  that  power  had  been  taken  away.  It  was  not 
applied  to  the  papal  power  so  long  as  the  papal  power 
existed,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  always  applied  to 
the  kingly  power,  and  properly  expressed  the  nature  of 
the  same.  .  .  .  The  sovereign  was  at  all  times  the  head 
of  the  realm,  both  of  the  spirituality  and  the  temporality, 
whether  or  not  he  had  borne  a  title  to  express  his 
spiritual  supremacy.  In  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Con 
fessor  he  was  termed  the  Vicar  of  Christ,3  a  title  which 
seems  as  expressive  as  that  which  was  taken  by  Henry 
the  Eighth."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Article  by  which  the 
title  "  Supreme  Head,"  qua?itum  per  Christi  legem  licet, 
was  acknowledged,  was  subscribed  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  on  the  nth  of  February, 
153 1,4  and  by  those  of  the  Convocation  of  York  on  the 
4th  of  May  in  the  same  year,5  whereas  it  was  not  till 
the  2nd  of  June,  I534,6  that  the  latter  Convocation 
declared  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  not  by  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  any  greater  jurisdiction  in  the  realm  of 
England  than  any  other  foreign  Bishop ;  a  like  declara 
tion  being  also  made  by  the  former  Convocation  in  the 
following  November;7  while,  as  regards  the  State,  the 

1  Breen,  Anglican  Jurisdiction,  is  it  Valid  ?  p.  "J2. 

9  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

3  ["  Vicarius  Summi  Regis,"  Leg.  Eccl.  Edw.  Reg.  et  Cont.,  cap. 
15  ;  Wilkins,  vol.  i.  p.  622.     King  Edgar,  also,  in  his  Charter  to  the 
Monks  of    Winchester,  styles   himself  the  Vicar   of  Christ   (vide 
Pusey,  On  the  Royal  Supremacy,  Ancient  Precedents,  p.  153).] 

4  Wilkins,  Concilia,  iii.  p.  725. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  745.  e  Ibid.,  p.  782. 

7  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  238.    Collier, 
however,  says,  <f  the  Province  of  Canterbury  seems  to  have  led  the 
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final  "  Act  for  Extinguishing  the  Authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome"  l  was  not  passed  till  July,  1536.  And  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  the  progress  of  this  gradual  abolition 
of  the  Papal  jurisdiction,  care  was  taken  to  vest  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  functions  which  belonged 
to  spiritual  jurisdiction,  viz.  to  issue  licences,  dispensa 
tions,  etc.,  which  had  been  usurped  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome.2  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore,  the  "  Royal 
Supremacy"  and  the  "  Papal  Jurisdiction"  existed  to 
gether,  and  represent  separate  and  distinct  powers. 
Henry  VIII.  himself  guarded  against  such  misrepre 
sentation  of  his  position  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  the  clergy  of  the  Province  of  York,  in  1533. 3  "It 
were  absurd,"  he  says,  "for  us  to  be  called  Head  of 
the  Church,  representing  the  mystical  Body  of  Christ. 
And  therefore,  although  Eccksia  is  spoken  of  in  these 
words  touched  of  in  the  proeme,  yet  there  is  added 
et  deri  Anglicani,  which  words  conjoined  restrain,  by 
way  of  interpretation,  the  word  Ecclesiam,  and  is  as 
much  as  to  say  the  Church,  i.e.  the  clergy  of  England. 
Which  manner  of  speaking  in  the  law  ye  have  proposed 
ye  many  times  find,  and  likewise  in  many  other  places." 
He  expressly  disclaims  authority  in  things  spiritual,  and 
adds,  "  We  be  not  in  deed  or  in  name,  to  him  that 
would  sincerely  understand  it,  head  of  such  things,  being 
not  spiritual  as  they  be  not  temporal,  and  yet  to  those 
words  spoken  of  us,  adevitandum  illam  calumniam,  there  is 
added  quantum  per  hgem  Christi  licet"  In  fact,  as  Bishop 
Gardiner  of  Winchester,  in  his  book,  De  Vera  Obedientiay 
says,  "  No  new  thing  was  introduced  when  the  King  was 
declared  to  be  supreme  head ;  only  the  Bishops,  nobles, 
and  clergy  of  England  determined  that  a  power  which 
of  Divine  right  belongs  to  their  prince  should  be  more 

way,"  making  the  declaration  March  3ist,  that  year,  1534  (Collier, 
Eccl.  Hist.,  vol.  iv.  p.  263,  edit.  1852). 

1  28  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  10. 

2  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol,  i,  pp.  186,  187. 

Concilia,  iii.  p,  763, 
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clearly  asserted  by  adopting  a  more  significant  expres 
sion."1  An  expression,  however,  not  more  significant  than 
that  adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Edgar  and  St.  Edward, 
King  and  Confessor,  or  that  used  by  the  celebrated 
lawyer,  Bracton,2  when  he  says,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
"Rex  est  vicarius  et  minister  Dei  in  terra;  omnis  quidem 
sub  eo  est  et  ipse  sub  nullo  nisi  tantum  sub  Deo.  .  .  . 
Dei  vicarius  tarn  in  spiritualibus  quam  in  temporalibus." 
The  title  of  Supreme  Head,  which  was  borne  also  by 
Edward  VI.  and  by  Mary3  in  the  early  part  of  her 
reign,  does  not  now  belong  to  the  Sovereign,4  not  having 
been  resumed  by  Elizabeth  at  her  accession,  by  whom 
the  title  "Supreme  Governor"  was  substituted  for  it. 
The  Act5  which,  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  Sovereign, 
overthrew  again  the  Papal  jurisdiction  bears  a  significant 
title,  viz.  "  An  Act  restoring  to  the  Crown  the  Ancient 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Estate  Ecclesiastical  and  Spiritual, 
and  abolishing  all  Foreign  Power  repugnant  to  the 
same."  This  title  limits  and  defines  the  scope  of  the  Act. 
The  Pope,  in  the  course  of  ages,  had  usurped  the  right 
to  exercise  certain  powers  inherent  in  the  Sovereign, 
as  well  as  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  the  Episcopate. 
It  is  the  former — the  ancient  jurisdiction6 — only,  and  not 
any  novel  power  heretofore  claimed,  exercised  by  the  Pope, 

1  Brown,  Fasciculus,  ii.  p.  806. 

2  Book  i.  ch.  viii.,  quoted  by  J.  H.  Blunt,  The  Reformation  of 
the  Church  of  England,  pt.  i.  1514-1547,  p.  233. 

3  In  the  Writs  summoning  the   first  Convocation,  1554,  in  her 
reign,  she  is  so  styled ;  and  in  a  patent  granting  a  privilege  to  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  dated  October  2nd,  of  the  same  year,  and  also  in 
the  statutes  at  large,  printed   from  the   Parliament   Rolls  by  the 
Queen's  printer,  both  those  of  the  first  and  second  session  of  her  first 
Parliament :  from  which  Collier  infers  it  was  also  the  case  in  the 
Writs  summoning  that  Parliament  (vide  Collier,  Eccl.  Hist.,  vol. 
vi.  p.  38,  edit.  1852). 

*  The   statute   26  Henry  VIII.  c.   I,  which   declared   that   the 
King  ought  to  have  this  title,  was  repealed  by  i  &  2  Philip  and 
Mary,  c.  8,  and  this  statute  so  repealed  has  never  been  re-enacted. 

*  I  Eliz.  i.,  c.  I.,  printed  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  Commission,  1883,  vol.  i.  pp.  224,  et  scq. 

6  It  is  also  so  defined  and  limited  in  Cangn  I.,  of  1603.  \ 
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which  the  legislature  restores  to  the  Crown ;  part  of  which 
was  the  "  corrective  "  right  which  was  "  annexed  to  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  the  realm"  by  the  iyth  section, 
which  is,  as  has  been  pointed  out,1  "a  visitatorial  and 
corrective  jurisdiction  of  a  temporal  kind,  in  no  way 
infringing  either  on  the  directive  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church,  or  on  that  coercive  jurisdiction  of  a  spiritual 
kind,  which  finds  its  expression  in  penalties  binding  on 
the  conscience,  such  as  excommunication  or  suspension." 
Elizabeth  was  careful  to  explain  that,  by  the  use  of 
the  title  Supreme  Governor,  she  did  not,  nor  ever  would, 
"  challenge  any  authority  than  that,  .  .  .  which  is,  and 
was  of  ancient  time,  due  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this 
realm ;  that  is,  under  God,  to  have  the  sovereignty  and 
rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  born  within  these  her 
realms,  dominions,  and  countries,  of  what  estate,  either 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  soever  they  be,  so  as  no  other 
sovereign  power  shall,  or  ought  to  have,  any  superiority 
over  them."2  And  the  royal  injunction  which  thus  ex 
plains  the  authority  claimed  by  the  Sovereign,  "  was 
statutably  ratified  by  Eliz.  5,  c.  i,  sec.  14." 3  So,  again, 
after  the  Northern  Rebellion  had  been  subdued,  the 
same  Queen,  in  a  State  Paper  bearing  date  February, 
1 57o,4 declared  that  "she  had  neither  claimed  nor  exerted 
any  other  authority  in  the  Church  than  had  attached 
from  immemorial  time  to  the  English  crown.  .  .  .  The 

1  The  Royal  Supremacy^  by  the  Rev.  G.  Bayfield  Roberts,  p.  10  ; 
published  at  the  E.C.U.  office — a  paper  containing  a  considerable 
amount  of  useful  information  in  a  concise  form.  The  power  named 
in  this  i;th  Section  was  exercised  through  the  Court  of  High  Com 
mission,  a  Court  which  was  abolished  by  the  Long  Parliament,  16 
Charles  I.  c.  II,  an  Act  which,  so  far  as  this  Court  was  concerned, 
was  re-enacted  by  13  Charles  II.  c.  12  (vide  Report  of  the  Ecclesias 
tical  Courts  Commission,  1883,  Historical  Appendix  (i),  p.  50). 

8  Eliz.  Inj.  Spar. ,  coll.  83.  Quoted  by  Joyce,  The  Sword  and 
the  Keys,  p.  26  (2nd  edit.). 

3  Joyce,  loc.  cit. 

4  Quoted  by  Forbes,  Explanation  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  pp. 
761,  et  seq.  (2nd  edit.).     Cp.  Lingard,  History  of  England,  vol.  vi. 
p.  108  (6th  edit.). 
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Royal  Supremacy  in  matters  spiritual  means  no  more  than 
this,  that  she,  being  by  lawful  succession  Queen  of 
England,  all  persons  born  in  the  realm  were  subject  to 
her  and  to  no  other  earthly  ruler."  The  date  of  this 
Paper  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  preceded  but  by  a  few 
months  the  enforcement  of  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  therefore  it  gives  a  contemporaneous 
exposition  of  what  is  claimed  for  the  Sovereign  in  the 
Thirty-seventh  of  those  Articles,  "  We  give  .  .  .  that  only 
prerogative  which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always  to  all 
godly  Princes  in  Holy  Scripture  by  God  Himself;  that  is, 
that  they  should  rule  all  estates  and  degrees  committed 
to  their  charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or 
temporal,  and  to  restrain  with  the  civil  sword  the  stubborn 
or  evil  doers."  From  these  authoritative  documents  it 
is  plain  that  only  the  "  ancient "  rights  which  belonged 
to  the  Crown,  as  Imperial  within  the  realm,1  and  which 
had  been  usurped,  not,  however,  without  frequent  resist 
ance,  by  foreign  authority,  were  restored  to  the  Crown 
(which  included  of  necessity  the  exercise  of  that  temporal 
corrective  jurisdiction,2  which  sees  that  all  abuses  are 

1  Vide  The  Preamble  to  the  Act  for  the  Restraint  of  Appeals,  24 
Henry  VIII.,  12,  where  this  internal  independence  of  England  is 
clearly  set  out. 

2  Hutton,     The    Anglican    Ministry,    pp.    503,   504    (cp.   also 
Breen,  Anglican  Jurisdiction,  is  it   Valid?  p.  86),  gives  a  quota 
tion  from  Hooker  as  showing   that  in  the  "  Anglican  system,"  of 
which  he  was  "  the  recognized  exponent,"  the  power  of  "  universal 
jurisdiction"  formerly  in  the  Pope  was  "annexed  unto  the  King's 
royal  seat  and  power."   An  examination  of  the  context  of  the  passage 
quoted — bk.  viii.  ch.  viii.  sect.  4  (vol.  iii.  pp.  433,  434,   5th  edit., 
ed.  Keble,  Oxford) — shows  that  Hooker  is  referring  solely  to  that 
"supreme  authority  of  government,"  the  operation  of  which  is  "to 
strengthen,  maintain,  and  uphold  particular  jurisdictions,"  which,  he 
says,  "  haply  might  else  be  of  small  effect  " — obviously  alluding  to 
the  ineffective  power  of  Spiritual  censures  unaided  by  the  Temporal 
sword — ' '  as  also  to  remedy  what  they  are  not  able  to  help,  and  to 
redress  that  wherein  they  at  any  time  do  otherwise  than  they  ought 
to  do,"  i.e.  to  correct  abuses  which  spiritual  censures  fail  to  correct 
without  the  aid  of  "coercive"  jurisdiction,  and  to  prevent  the 
infringement  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  subject  by  any  abuse  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  the  Spiritual  Courts.     He  gives  as  instance  of 
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corrected,  and  that  such  correction  should  be  enforced 
by  temporal  pains  and  penalties) — rights  exercised  in  this 
country,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  through  ecclesiastical 
judges,1  to  whose  Courts  for  this  purpose,  "coactive 
jurisdiction "  (to  use  Van  Espen's  definition 2),  which 
belongs  to  the  Prince,  is  by  him  granted. 

The  objection,  therefore,  which  has  been  here  con- 
sideredj  has  no  foundation  in  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  "Royal  Supremacy"  by  the  Church  in  the  six 
teenth  century,  and  it  might  be  thus  dismissed.  But 
it  is  sometimes  alleged  that  the  terms  of  the  Oath  of 
Homage,  taken  by  Anglican  Bishops  before  they  obtain 
the  possession  of  the  estates  of  their  Sees,  make  it  quite 
certain  that  they  derive  their  jurisdiction  from  the 

the  use  of  this  authority — the  right  to  visit  and  correct  those  abuses, 
"  which  men  in  their  several  jurisdictions  do  not  or  cannot  help" — 
a  right  which  had  been  usurped  and  exercised  by  the  legates  of  the 
foreign  spiritual  power  of  Rome ;  and  expressly  declares  that  this 
must  be  done  "without  violation  of  the  law  of  God  or  nature," — 
words  which  reserve  to  the  Church  the  free  exercise  of  those  powers 
committed  to  her  by  the  law  of  God,  and  which  Mr.  Hutton  signifi 
cantly  omits  from  the  middle  of  the  quotation  he  gives.  And,  further, 
Hooker  carefully  disclaims,  with  reference  to  the  authority  of  the 
King,  the  idea  "that  Kings  may  prescribe  what  themselves  think 
good  to  be  done  in  the  service  of  God :  how  the  word  shall  be  taught, 
how  the  sacraments  administered  ;  that  Kings  may  personally  sit  in 
the  consistory  where  Bishops  do,  hearing  and  determining  what 
causes  soever  do  appertain  unto  those  courts ;  that  Kings  and 
Queens,  in  their  own  proper  persons,  are  by  judicial  sentence  to 
decide  the  questions  which  rise  about  matters  of  faith  and  Christian 
religion  ;  that  Kings  may  excommunicate ;  finally,  that  Kings  may 
do  whatsoever  is  incident  unto  the  office  and  duty  of  an  ecclesiastical 
judge,"  "which  opinion"  Hooker  declares  to  be  "absurd." 
Hooker,  loc.  tit.,  sect.  i.  (vol.  iii.  p.  431,  5th  edit.,  ed.  Keble, 
Oxford).  Hooker's  opinion  is  therefore  clearly  not  that  for  which 
Mr.  Hutton  claims  him  as  an  exponent,  but  that  set  out  above. 

1  Institutes,  vol.  vi.  pt.  iv.  ch.  74,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Royal  Supremacy,  reprinted  in  Gleanings,  vol.  v.  pp.  225,  226. 

a  Vide  Van  Espen,  Deductio  Juris  et  Facti,  cap.  iii.  vol.  ix.  p.  273 
(edit.  1723).  He  divides  jurisdiction  into  two  kinds,  "jurisdictio 
coactiva  proprie dicta,  principibus  data"  and  "jurisdictioimproprie 
dicta  ac  mere  spiritualis,  Ecclesia  ejusque  Episcopis  a  Christo 
data." 
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Sovereign.1  The  words  referred  to  are  as  follows  : 
"I  acknowledge  that  I  hold  the  said  office  as  well 
the  spiritualities  as  the  temporalities  thereof,  only  of 
your  Majesty."  On  these  words  F.  Breen  remarks, 
"No  amount  of  special  pleading  can  do  away  with  the 
force  and  meaning  of  this  oath  "  — a  statement  most 
convincing  if  judged  by  the  confidence  wherewith  it  is 
expressed,  but  to  which,  unfortunately  for  its  author, 
there  is  the  following  answer — simple  and  conclusive : 
So  far  from  any  "  special  pleading,"  or  even  argument  of 
any  kind,  being  required  to  disprove  the  erroneous  con 
clusion  F.  Breen  would  draw  from  the  terms  of  the  oath, 
all  that  is  needed  is  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
term  "  spiritualities,"  used  in  this  connection,  has  a 
technical  meaning,  namely,  certain  emoluments  belonging 
to  a  Bishopric ;  this  is  proved  (i)  by  the  letter  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey  to  S.  Gardiner,  dated  Esher,  1529,®  now  in  the 
Ashmolean,  Oxford,  printed  in  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey  f 
in  which,  after  stating  that  his  poverty  was  so  great  that 
"  I  cannot  tell  how  to  lyve  and  kepe  the  poore  number 
of  folks  which  I  now  have,"  the  Cardinal  asks  Gardiner 
if  he  knows  whether  he  should  "forfeit  his  spiritualities 
of  Wynchester  or  no  ;  "  and  then  adds,  "  What  ys  yt  to 
his  Highness  to  give  some  convenient  porcion  out  of 
Wynchester  and  Saynt  Albons,  hys  grace  taking  with  my 
herty  good  wyl  the  resydew : "  (2)  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Parliamentary  Writs  edited  by  Sir  J.  Palgrave,  where 
ecclesiastical  taxation  is  referred  to,  temporals  and 
spirituals  are  taxed,  and  cast  up  in  separate  columns  : 
and  (3)  by  the  fact  that,  as  recorded  in  Browne  Willis's 
Survey  of  the  English  Cathedrals?  "  the  temporalities  of 
[the  Chapter  of]  Durham  are  valued  at  .£1233  45.  2d., 

1  Cp.  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  504,  note  \. 

*  Breen,  Anglican  Jurisdiction,  is  it  Valid?  p.  83. 

8  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  quotations  and  references  to 
my  friend  the  Rev.  G.  Bayfield  Roberts,  Vicar  of  Elmstone. 

*  Cavendish,  Life  of  Wolsey  (Orig.  Letters,  letter  xiv.),  vol.  ii. 
p.  262  (Chiswick,  1825). 

5  Browne  Willis,  Survey  of  the  English  Cathedrals,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 
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and  the  spiritualities  at  ^"494 ;  "  and  the  temporalities  of 
the  Bishopric  having  been  given  in  full,  there  is  added 
"  Spiritualia,  ^87  135-.  4^."  So,  too,  with  regard  to 
Worcester,  it  is  recorded  that  "in  the  Survey  given 
anno  26,  Hen.  VIII.,  before  the  alienation  of  Church 
lands,  the  temporalities  were  on  the  whole  reckoned  at 
^979  i8s.  2d.,  and  the  spiritualities  at  £126  195"."  *  The 
"  argument "  so  triumphantly  adduced  by  F.  Breen  is 
thus  proved  to  be  absolutely  worthless. 

To  conclude,  the  Papal  claim  as  to  "  Jurisdiction  "  is 
rejected  by  the  English  Church  as  by  the  Oriental 
Churches ;  and  her  Bishops  having  been  duly  consecrated 
to  the  ancient  Sees  in  this  country,^  they  and  they  alone 
have  actual  jurisdiction  therein,  and  consequently  all 
Priests  instituted  to  the  cure  of  souls  within  their  dioceses, 
or  duly  licensed  therein,  have  the  jurisdiction  needful 
for  the  due  exercise  of  their  ministry. 

1  Browne  Willis,  Survey  of  the  English  Cathedrals,  vol.  ii.  p.  629. 

2  Note  FF,  p.  221. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 

CONCLUSION. 

AN  investigation  into  the  grounds  alleged  as  the 
basis  for  the  several  objections  raised  by  Roman  con 
troversialists  to  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  and 
Jurisdiction,  as  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  shows 
(i)  that  such  objections  have  no  real  foundation;1 
and  (2)  further  that  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that, 
judged  in  accordance  with  those  principles  which  pre 
vailed  in  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  early  ages 
of  her  history,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
those  Orders  are  valid,  and  that  the  ancient  Sees  in  this 
country  being  duly  filled,  the  Bishops  thereof  have  juris 
diction  therein. 

The  following  consequences  necessarily  result  from 
these  conclusions. 

1  It  is  significant  of  the  failure  of  the  efforts  of  Roman  contro 
versialists  to  disprove  the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders  and  juris 
diction  on  theological  and  historical  grounds,  that  much  anxiety 
has  been  shown  in  Mr.  Hutton's  work,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  to 
•what  is  called  "elevate  the  controversy  to  higher  ground,"  i.e.  to 
cease  to  discuss  the  question  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  decided, 
namely,  with  sole  reference  to  the  evidence  for  or  against,  and  to  appeal 
to  prejudice  and  obscure  the  real  points  at  issue  by  suggestions  which 
no  more  affect  them  than,  for  instance,  the  assertion  that  vast 
numbers  of  baptized  persons  do  not  realize  their  privileges  affects  the 
reality  of  the  fact  of  their  regeneration.  The  absurdity  of  so  treating 
a  question  of  such  grave  importance  is  obvious ;  and  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise,  though  of  deep  regret,  that  Mr.  Hutton,  who  thus 
attempted  to  "elevate. the  controversy,"  and  in  doing  so  rejected 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  Anglican  Orders,  found  himself  shortly 
afterwards  unable  to  accept  the  evidence  "for  the  Christian 
Religion "  (vide  Gore,  Roman  Catholic  Claims^  p,  146,  n.  3,  3rd 
edit.). 
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First,  that  the  Bishops  of  the  Italian  mission  in  this 
country  are  "  intruders,"  in  that  there  can  be  but 
one  Bishop  having  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  a 
particular  See.  The  Canons  of  the  Church  are  explicit 
on  this  point ;  for  example,  Canon  XIII.  of  the  Synod 
of  Antioch  in  Encaeniis,  A.D.  341,  lays  down  that  "  no 
Bishop  shall  venture  to  go  from  one  eparchy  to  another 
for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  any  one  to  any  ecclesi 
astical  office,  even  if  he  be  accompanied  by  other 
Bishops,  unless  he  be  summoned  by  letters  from  the 
Metropolitan  and  other  Bishops  in  connection  with  him 
into  whose  district  he  comes.  If,  however,  contrary  to 
rule,  he  comes  without  being  summoned,  in  order  to 
ordain  some  one  and  meddle  with  Church  affairs  which 
do  not  concern  him,  that  which  he  does  shall  be  invalid, 
and  he  himself  shall  submit  to  the  prescribed  punishment 
of  his  disorderly  and  indiscreet  conduct,  prescribed  by 
the  Holy  Synod,  which  is  ipso  facto  deposition."  * 

So  also  Canon  VIII.  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus, 
A.D.  431,  says,  "The  same  rule  shall  be  observed  in  all 
the  other  dioceses  and  in  the  provinces  everywhere,  so 
that  none  of  the  most  religious  Bishops  shall  invade 
another  province  which  has  not  heretofore  from  the 
beginning  been  under  the  hand  of  himself  or  his  prede 
cessors.  But  if  any  one  has  invaded  a  province  and 
brought  it  by  force  under  himself,  he  shall  restore  it, 
that  the  canons  of  the  Fathers  be  not  transgressed, 
and  the  arrogance  of  secular  power  creep  in  under 
the  cover  of  priestly"  (i.e.  episcopal)  "office,  and  we 
thus  lose  by  degrees  that  liberty  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  the  Liberator  of  all  men  bestowed  upon  us  by 
His  own  blood.  It  is  therefore  the  pleasure  of  the  holy 
and  CEcumenical  Council  that  the  rights  belonging  from 
the  first  to  each  province  be  secured  to  it  intact  and 
inviolate,  according  to  the  custom  which  of  old  time 
has  prevailed,  and  each  Metropolitan  is  permitted  to 

1  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church  Councils,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  ii. 
(A.D.  326-429),  p.  70  (edit.  1876). 
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take  a  copy  of  this  act  for  his  own  security."  l  Con 
trary  to  the  law  of  the  Church  thus  plainly  laid  down, 
Pope  Pius  IX.  set  up,  in  1850,  a  "new  hierarchy"  in 
England,  claiming  to  have  jurisdiction  over  dioceses 
made  up  of  territory  already  within  the  limits  of  those 
ruled  by  the  canonical  Bishops  thereof;2  they  have 
therefore  no  local  jurisdiction,  and  their  position  in  this 
country  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  the  Church. 

Secondly,  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  that 
reordination  is  a  sacrilegious  act,  contrary  to  the  true 
theory  of  the  Sacraments,  and  it  has  been  forbidden  by 
the  Church  under  severe  penalties  ;  for  example,  the  68 
(al.  67)  of  the  so-called  Apostolic  Canons  declares:  "  If 
any  Bishop  or  Presbyter  or  Deacon  receive  second  ordi 
nation  from  any  one,  let  both  him  and  him  who  ordained 
him  be  deposed ; " 3  and  the  Synod  of  Capua,  A.D.  391,  as 
the  Codex  Canonum  Ecclesicz  Africans  mentions,  decreed 

1  Bright,  Canons  of  the  First  Four  Councils,  p.  47  (2nd  edit.),  and 
idem  with  notes,  pp.  137,  138  (2nd  edit.),  where  Dr.  Bright  draws 
attention  to  the  fact   that    "  the  emphatic  words  ({ovcrias  Tv<f>os 
KOOTXI/CTJS  are  remarkably  like"  the  words  in  the  letter  from  the 
African  Bishops  to  Pope  Celestine  I.  at  the  close  of  the  case  of 
Apiarius  [vide  infra,  note  EE,  p.  220),  in  which  they  said,  "  Do  not 
send  clerics  to  carry  out  your  orders  ne  fumosum  typJnim  satculi  in 
ecclesiam  Christi  .  .  .   videamur  inducere,"  and  considers  that  the 
Carthaginian    Deacon    Besulas,    who    represented    Africa   at   the 
Council  as  the  deputy  of  his  Bishop,  Capreolus,  who  had  succeeded 
Aurelius,  the  President  of  the  African  Synod  of  424,  might  "  have 
quoted  his  Church's  stringent  admonition"  to  the  Pope  with  the 
result  that  these  words  were  inserted  in  the  Canon  ;   "  if  he  did  not 
do  so  the  coincidence  is  among  the  most  remarkable  on  record." 

2  No  claim   for  "  local  jurisdiction "  was  made  by  the  Roman 
Prelates  who,  from  1623  to  1629,  and  from  1685  to  1850,  presided 
over  the  Roman  schismatics  in  England.     It  is  to  be  noted  that 
from  1570,  when  those  who  adhered  to  the  Papal  claims  ceased 
to  worship  in  their  Parish  Churches,  till   1623,  when  W.  Bishop 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  in  partibus  infidelium,  and 
appointed  Vicar  Apostolic,  they  were  under  the  rule  of  an  Arch- 
Priest,  and  had  no  Bishop,  which  latter  was  again  the  case  from 
1629  to  1685. 

3  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church  Councils,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  i.  (to 
A.D.  325),  p.  485  (2nd  edit.). 
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that  "  no  one  may  be  a  second  time  baptized  or  a  second 
time  ordained." l  The  ground  upon  which  this  prohibi 
tion  is  based  is  the  fact  set  out  in  Canon  IX.,2 "  De  sacra- 
+mentis  in  genere,  of  the  seventh  Session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  viz.  that  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  Order  confer 
"  character,"  and  therefore  cannot  be  iterated ;  and  it  is 
to  be  observed,  with  reference  to  a  doubt  which  prevailed 
at  one  time  in  some  portions  of  the  Church  (as  was  also 
the  case  with  regard  to  Baptism  conferred  by  heretics) 
whether  those  who  had  received  orders  conferred  by 
heretics  should  be  reordained,  that  St.  Augustine  *  deter 
mined  that  the  Donatist  clerics  should  be  received  on 
true  repentance  in  their  several  degrees,  "  even  if  they 
had  been  ordained  outside  the  Church  ; "  and  St.  Thomas 4 
in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Whether  heretics,  etc.,  cut 
off  from  the  Church  can  confer  orders  ?  "  gives  an  affir 
mative  reply.  Judged,  then,  by  canonical  principles  the 
reordination  of  those  in  Anglican  Orders  by  the  Roman 
authorities  is  an  act  of  sacrilege,  being  the  iteration  of  a 
Sacrament  which  confers  "  character." 

Thirdly,  inasmuch  as  the  Anglican  Church  possesses 
that  ministry  which  "  represents  and  perpetuates  that 
constituted  by  our  Blessed  Lord  in  His  Church,"  and 
that  its  Episcopate  has  jurisdiction  in  the  Catholic  Sees 
in  this  country,  it  follows  that  those  who  leave  her  and 
join  the  "  Italian  mission,"  leave  the  Catholic  Church  in 
this  land  and  become  schismatics ;  and,  moreover,  inas 
much  as  their  action  in  so  doing  is  ipso  facto  a  denial  of 

1  Hefele,  op.  cit.,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  ii.  (A..D.  326-429),  p.  394. 

*  Condi.  Trident.,  sess.  vii.,  "De  Sacramentis  in  Genere,"  Canon 
ix.  "  Si  quis  dixerit  in  tribus  Sacramentis,  baptismo,  scilicet,  con- 
firmatione  et  ordine,  non  imprimi  characterem  in  anima,  hoc  est, 
signum  quoddam  spirituale  et  indelibile  unde  ea  iterari  non  possunt, 
anathema  sit  "  (vide  p.  43,  edit.  Lipsiee,  1876).  Cp.  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Summa  Theol.,  pars  iii.  q.  Ixiii.  art.  2  ;  pp.  533,  534,  vol.  vi. 
edit,  nona,  Lond.  1875). 

3  Ep.  50,  Ad.  Bonifac. 

4  St.  Thomas,  op.  cit.t  pars  iii.,  Supplementum,  q.  xxxvjii.  art, 
?  (vol.  vii.  p.  418,  edit,  nona,  Lond.  1875). 
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the  validity  of  Anglican  Orders,  it  is  also  a  denial  of  the 
validity  of  the  sacraments  administered  by  those  upon 
whom  those  orders  have  been  conferred,  and  consequently 
it  is  an  assertion  that  God's  grace  is  not  conveyed 
through  them,  and  which  therefore  involves  those  who 
so  act  in  the  sacrilege  of  the  iteration  at  least  of  Con 
firmation,  and,  in  the  case  of  those  already  ordained 
who  desire  to  minister  at  Roman  altars,  also  of  Holy 
Order. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conclude  without  a 
few  words  upon  the  importance  which  the  possession  of 
valid  Orders  and  Jurisdiction  by  the  Anglican  Church 
has  with  reference  to  that  object  which  must  be  dear  to 
all  Christian  hearts,  viz.  the  Reunion  of  Christendom. 
Many  years  ago  the  Count  de  Maistre,  an  Ultramon 
tane  of  Ultramontanes,  wrote  of  the  English  Church, 
that  she  was  "  very  precious  "  on  account  of  the  power 
which  her  position  gave  her  to  help  on  that  great  work.1 
It  is  obvious  that  the  possession  of  the  Apostolical  Suc 
cession,  which  was  of  old2  a  test  of  being  part  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  must  be  of  great  assistance  to  that  end, 
as  she  can  thus  meet  the  Churches  of  East  and  West  on 
equal  terms,  and  so  be  enabled  to  act — should  in  the 
providence  of  God  that  office  be  permitted  to  her — as 
an  instrument  whereby  the  differences  which  hinder 
intercommunion  between  the  members  of  the  One  Holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  may  be  explained,  and 
thus  swept  away;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  she  draws 
to  herself  members  of  those  separatist  bodies  who  would 
be  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  other  portions  of  the 
Church,  she  is  able  to  provide  for  them  the  true  Priest 
hood,  the  Sacraments  and  other  privileges  of  the  New 
Law.  When  that  "  Reunion  "  takes  place,  then  once  more 
will  the  Church  be  able  in  these  days  of  difficulty  and 

1  De  Maistre,   Considerations  sur  la  France,  ch.  ii.,  quoted  by 
Gladstone,  Remarks  on  the  Royal  Supremacy ',  sect.  197,  reprinted 
in  Gleanings,  vol.  v.  p.  288. 

2  Vide  supra,  p.  2, 
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doubt  to  present  to  the  world  a  united  front,  and  put 
forth  all  her  energies  to  perform  the  work  wherewith  she 
has  been  entrusted,  so  that  the  world  will  be  compelled 
to  recognize  all  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
Mission  of  her  one  and  only  Head,  Jesus  Christ.1 


1  St.  John  xvii.  21. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  8. 

Archbishop  Laud  was  consecrated  on  the  i8th  of  Novem 
ber,  I62I,1  as  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  by  six  Bishops,  of  whom 
George  Montaigne,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Nicholas  Felton, 
Bishop  of  Ely,  had  been  consecrated  on  the  I4th  of  Decem 
ber,  i6i7,2  by  George  Abbot,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
assisted  by  Mark  Antonio  de  Dominis,  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Signia  in  i6oo,3  and  translated  to  Spalatro  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1602,  through  whom,  therefore,  Laud  received  the 
Italian  succession  ;  he  had  also  the  Irish  through  three  other 
of  his  consecrators— viz.  (i)  John  Thornborough,  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  translated  from  Limerick  in  1616;  (2)  John 
Howson,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  one  of  whose  consecrators  had  the 
Irish  succession  through  Christopher  Hampton,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh ;  and  (3)  Theophilus  Field,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  one 
of  whose  consecrators  was  George,  Bishop  of  Derry.  The 
Irish  succession  was  without  doubt  preserved  through  Hugh 
Curwen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,4  who  derived  from  Bonner, 
by  whom  he  was  consecrated  on  the  8th  of  September,  1555,* 
and  who  conformed  under  Elizabeth.  Nine  Bishops  survived 
the  Rebellion,  eight6  of  whom — William  Juxon,  Bishop  of 

1  Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanumy  p.  93. 

1  Mason,  Vindic.  Eccl.  Angl.,  Lindsay's  trans.,  translator's  pref., 
p.  Ixi.  (edit.  1728). 

1  Clark,  De  Successions  Apostolica,  p.  359. 

4  Vide  Church  Quarterly  Revieu^  vol.  x.  p.  222,  where  the  details 
are  given.  *  Stubbs,  op.  «'/.,  p.  81. 

6  Four  of  these — Accepted  Frewen,  Henry  King,  Matthew  Wren, 
and  Brian  Duppa — had  the  Italian  succession  independently  of  their 
succession  through  Laud.  Vide  Clark,  De  Snc,cessione 
pp.  102,  et  se^ 
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London,  translated  to  Canterbury,  1660 ;  Brian  Duppa, 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  translated  to  Winchester,  1660  ;  Matthew 
Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  Robert  Skinner,  Bishop  of  Oxford  ; 
Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester ;  John  Warner,  Bishop 
of  Rochester ;  William  Roberts,  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  and 
Accepted  Frewen,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  translated  to  York, 
1660 — had  the  succession  from  Laud  ;  and  from  these  all 
the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Communion  derive.1  They, 
therefore,  have  their  spiritual  descent  through  Laud,  and 
derive  through  him  the  three  successions,  English,  Irish, 
and  Italian. 

NOTE  B,  p.  9. 

'•'The  first  thing  necessary  to  obtain  a  Bishopric  in 
England  is  the  King's  conge  cPeslire,  that  appears  in  the 
Rolls.  Next  the  actual  election,  that  appears  in  the  records 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Thirdly,  the  King's  acceptation 
of  his  election  and  his  commission  to  the  Archbishop  or 
four  Bishops  in  the  vacancy,  to  confirm  the  election  and 
consecrate  the  person  elected  and  confirmed  legally  ;  that 
appears  in  the  Letters  Patent  enrolled.  Fourthly,  the  confir 
mation  of  the  election  before  the  Dean  of  Arches,  but  by  the 
Archbishop's  appointment  (this  is  performed  always  in  Bow 
Church,  except  extraordinarily  it  is  performed  elsewhere  by 
commission)  ;  this  appears  in  the  records  of  the  Archbishop. 
Fifthly,  the  consecration  itself  by  the  Archbishop  and  other 
Bishops,  or  other  Bishops  without  him  by  virtue  of  his 
commission  ;  this  appears  in  the  records  of  the  protonotary 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury.  Lastly,  the  restitution  of  the 
temporalities,  which  appears  in  the  Rolls  ;  and  his  enthroni- 
zation  in  the  records  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  Every  one 
of  these  takes  another  by  the  hand,  and  he  who  will  enjoy 
a  Bishopric  in  England  must  have  them  all."  2 

1  The  ninth,  William  Pierce,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  who 
had  the  Irish  Succession  as  well  as  the  English,  does  not  appear  to 
have  officiated  at  the  consecration  of  any  of  the  Bishops  consecrated 
after  the  Restoration,  which  is  also  the  case  with  regard  to  Bishops 
Juxon,  Skinner,  and  Roberts.      Vide  the  table  given  in  §  xxxii.  in 
Lindsay's  preface  to  his  translation  of  Mason's  Vindic.  Eccl.  Angl.t 
pp.  Ixxiv.  et  seq.   (edit.    1728) ;  and    Stubbs,   Registrum  Sacrum 
Anglicanum,  pp.  98-102. 

2  Bramhall's    Wfrkft    vol.    iii-    pp.    156,    157  (Anglo-Catholic 
library). 
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NOTE  C,  p.  14. 

-The  genuineness  of  the  "  present "  state  of  the  manuscript 
of  Machyn's  Diary  has  been  denied  in  order  to  get  rid  of  its 
important  testimony  to  the  fact  of  Parker's  consecration ; 
and  a  charge  of  "  forgery  "  brought  by,  amongst  others,  Dr. 
Husenbath  in  a  letter  to  Notes  and  Queries,  based  upon 
certain  anonymous  letters  in  the  Weekly  Register,  to  which 
accusation  the  editor  of  Notes  and  Queries  replied  as  fol 
lows  :  "  In  consequence  of  recent  publications  on  the  subject 
[i.e.  whether  or  not  the  manuscript  of  Machyn's  Diary  had 
been  tampered  with],  the  MS.  has  been  examined  by  various 
gentlemen  of  most  unquestionable  respectability  and  equally 
unquestionable  skill  and  experience  in  palaeography  (several 
of  them  men  who  pass  their  lives  in  the  examination  of  such 
documents),  and  they  bear  us  out  in  stating  unhesitatingly 
that  not  only  has  the  MS.  of  Machyn  never  been  tampered 
with,  but  there  is  not  the  smallest  pretence  for  asserting  that 
it  has  !  Nay,  more,  we  are  certain  that  if  T.  C.  H.  had 
himself  looked  at  the  original  Diary,  he  would  have  seen 
that  there  were  no  '  substantial  grounds  for  distrusting  the 
state  of  the  manuscript,'  and  we  should  have  been  spared  his 
communication  and  the  necessity  for  thus  replying  to  it 
(Ed.  N.  &>  Q.y  i  And  it  may  be  added,  that  Canon  Estcourt 
says  that  he,  "having  examined  the  MS.  in  company  with 
a  friend  [Rev.  J.  Stevenson],  who  has  very  extensive  ac 
quaintance  with  ancient  MSS.,  they  are  both  convinced  that 
no  doubt  exists  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the  whole 
of  the  above  extracts." 2 

NOTE  D,  p.  14. 

"  The  evidence  of  the  Zurich  Letters  is  as  follows:  '  Quidam 
ex  nostris  designati  sunt  Episcopi,  Parkerus  Cantuariensis, 
Coxus  Novicensis,  Barlovus  Cicestrensis,  Scorasus  Hereford- 
ensis,  Grindallus  Londinensis  (nam  Bonerus  jussus  est  cedere) ; 
qui  quando  adituri sini possession**  nescio*  (Jewell  to  Peter 
Martyr,  London,  no  date,  but  fixed  by  letters  vii.  and  xvi. 
to  July  20,  1559  ;  epist.  ix.  p.  3,  originals,  ed.  Parker  Soc.) ; 
'Audivi  ex  Episcopo  Cantuariensi '  (same  to  same,  Lond., 

1  Notes  and  Queries,   Ninth  Series,  November,  II,  1861,   pp. 

493.  494- 

2  Estcourt,   The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  pp. 
96,  97, 
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Nov.  2,  1559,  epist.  xix.  p.  26,  ibid?)  ;  *  Episcopi  adhuc 
designati  tantum  sicut ;  interim  praedia  pulchre  augent 
fiscum'  (same  to  same,  Lond.,  Nov.  16,  1559,  epist.  xxiv. 
p.  32,  ibid?) ;  '  Cum  nuper  essem  Londini,  D.  Parkerus 
Cantuariensis,'  etc.  (Parkhurst  to  Simter,  Bishop's  Cleeve, 
Dec.  20,  1559,  epist.  xxvi.  p.  35,  ibid!) ;  '  Consecratio 
Episcoporum  aliquorum  jam  habita  est  ;  D.  Parkerus 
Cantuariensis,  D.  Cox  Eliensis,  D.  Grindal  Londinensis, 
D.  Sands  Vigornensis ;  notos  tibi  nomino,  unus  etiam, 
Wallus  etiam,  est  Episcopus,  sed  tibi  ignotus  ;  sequentur 
brevi  D.  Pilkintonus  Vintonensis,  D.  Benthamus  Coven- 
trensis,  et  tuus  Juellus  Sarisburiensis  ;  brevi  inquam  ut  audio, 
sunt  isti  consecrandi  ut  nostro  utar  vocabulo'  (Sampson  to 
Peter  Martyr,  Jan.  6  [1559-60],  epist.  xxvii.  p.  36,  ibid.; 
Burnet,  Records,  pt.  iii.  bk.  vi.  num.  63).  Of  these  and  the 
other  letters  the  originals  have  been  and  still  are  preserved 
in  either  the  Archives  of  the  State  of  Zurich  or  the  library  of 
that  city,  and  with  the  exception  of  Cox's,  Bedford's,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's,  are  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of 
their  respective  writers,  the  signatures  only  being  so  in  three 
cases  excepted  (Pref.  to  Edit,  of  Parker  Soc.).  Their 
existence  and  partially  their  contents  was  first  made  known 
by  Burnet  (Letters,  etc.,  p.  58 ;  and  Hist.  Ref.}  in  1685." l 

NOTE  E,  p.  16. 

The  De  Antiquitate  Brittannictz  Ecclesice  was  written 
either  by  Archbishop  Parker,2  or,  according  to  a  note  3  in  the 
handwriting  of  John  Parker,  son  of  the  Archbishop,  in  a 
copy  of  the  book  which  belonged  to  him  and  which  was 
afterwards  in  the  library  of  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and 
now  is  in  Lambeth  Library  (number  959),  "  by  John  Joscelyn, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Thomas  Joscelyn,  Knight  by  the 
appointment  and  oversight  of  Mat.  Parker,  Archbishop,  the 
said  John  being  entertained  in  the  said  Archbishop's  House 
as  one  of  his  antiquaries."  The  book  consists  of  the  Lives 
of  seventy  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  of  which  that  of 
Parker  is  the  last,  in  which  is  recorded  the  fact  of  his 

1  Bramhall's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  217,  note  a.     (A.  W.  Haddan.) 
*   Vide   Letter   from   Parker    to   the   Lord    Treasurer   Burleigh 

(Strype,  Parker,  bk.  iv.  p.  145,  app. ;  Lond.  1711). 

3   Vide  Courayer,  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the 

English  Ordinations,  vol,  ii.  p.  521,  522  (Eng.  trans,,  edit.  1728), 
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consecration  by  Barlow,  Scory,  Coverdale,  and  Hodgkyns. 
The  date  of  the  work,  which  was  probably  printed  by  John 
Day  in  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  was  J572.1  But  few  copies 
were  printed,  which  were  distributed  amongst  Parker's 
friends  in  his  lifetime.  Some  have  not  Parker's  Life,  others 
carry  it  only  to  1572,  others  to  1573,  others  to  1574;  this 
shows  that  some  more  sheets  were  gradually  added  to  the 
work  in  1574.  As  usual,  Roman  Catholic  controversialists, 
when  confronted  with  such  direct  evidence  of  a  fact  denied 
by  them,  have  denied  the  genuineness  of  the  Life  of  Parker.2 
They  grounded  their  allegation  on  the  fact  that  in  the  edition 
of  the  De  Antiquitate  printed  at  Hanaw  in  1605  the  Life 
of  Parker  is  not  contained,  and  some  of  them  even  assert 
this  to  be  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  But  the  answer  to 
this  allegation  is  complete,  (i)  The  Hanaw  edition  was 
printed  from  one  of  the  copies  which  did  not  contain  that 
Life.  (2)  The  "  Life"  is  quoted  long  before  1605  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  manuscript  Bibl.  Cott.  Cleopatra,  F.  I,  fol.  45,  46, 
"  certainly  written  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  probably 
many  years  before  her  death."  3  And  (3)  by  Camden,  "  in 
his  description  of  England,\>rmte&  in  octavo  in  1586,  and 
reprinted  in  quarto  in  i6oo."4  (4)  The  type  and  paper  of 
the  Life  of  Parker  are  precisely  the  same  in  character  and 
substance  as  those  of  the  previous  portions  of  the  work.  The 
absurdity  of  the  charge  of  "forgery"  in  this  case  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  at  length  by  Bramhall,  Works,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  119,  et  seq.  [Anglo-Cath.  Library],  and  by  the  Rev. 
A.  W.  Haddan,  in  note  a  to  p.  n,  and  note  z  to  p.  121  of 
the  same  volume  ;  and  see  also  Courayer,  loc.  cit. 

NOTE  F,  p.  26. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  works  in  which  are  to 
be  found  the  various  versions  of  the  Nag's  Head  fable  which 
were  first  put  forth. 

i.  De  Investigatione  Vera  et  Visib.  Christi  EccL,  printed 
at  Antwerp,  1604  (see  cap.  14,  pp.  17,  19),  by  Christopher 
Holywood,  S.J.,  who  called  himself  "  Christopherus  a  Sacro- 
bosco." 

1  Courayer,   Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the    Validity  of  the 
English  Ordinations,  vol.  i.  p.  285  (Eng.  trans.,  edit.  1728). 

2  E.g.  Williams,  Letters  on   Anglican  Orders,  pp.  105,  et  seq. 
(2nd  edit.). 

*  Browne,  The  Story  of  our  First  Ordinations,  etc.,  pp.  230,  231 
(edit.  1732),  *  Courayer,  of.  cit.,  p.  288, 
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'  2.  The  Preface  to  Parson's  Discussion  of  the  Answers  of 
M.  Barloive  to  the  Judgement  of  a  Catholique  Englishman, 
etc. — printed,  1612,  without  a  printer's  or  publisher's  name- 
by  Thomas  Fitzherbert,  S.J.,  afterwards  Rector  of  the  English 
College  at  Rome.  This  is  often  quoted  as  Parsorfs  own 
statement,  but  neither  in  the  work  itself  just  named,  nor  "in 
any  other  book  of  his  "  *•  does  Parsons  himself  say  anything 
about  the  matter  at  all. 

3.  Brittanomachia    Ministrorum    in   plerisque    et  fidei 
fundaments    et    Fidel    articulis    Dissidentium,   by   Henry 

Fitzsimon,  SJ. ;  published  at  "  Doway,"  1614  (lib.  iii.  cap.  5, 
p.  4,  pp.  3i6,  etseq.). 

4.  Examen  Novce  Reformations,  by  Kellison,  published 
1616  (p.  165). 

5.  A  Treatise  of  the  Vocation  of  Bishops •,  etc.)  by  Anthony 
Champney,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  ;   published  at  Douay, 
1616,  and  of  which  the  author  printed  a  Latin  translation, 
"with  many  additions  and  alterations,"2  in  1618,  at  Paris. 

6.  Copies  of  Certain  Letters  which  have  passed  between 
Spain  and  England  in  the  Matter  of  Religion,  etc.,  between 
Master  James   Wadsworth,  a  late  Pensioner  of  the  Holy 
Inquisitio^n  at  Sivill,   and  W.  Bedell,  a  Minister  of  the 
Gospel,  London,  1624.     As  noted  above,  p.  28,  Wadsworth 
only  says  in  the  letter  dated  April  5, 1615,  "that  the  consecra 
tion  of  your  Bishops  was  attempted,  but  not  effected,"  and 
adds  that  "  I  know  and  have  seen  the  records  themselves, 
that  there  was  a  consecration  of  Dr.  Parker  at  Lambeth  ; " 
so  that  Wadsworth's  statement  is  one  which  is  practically  a 
denial  of  the  fable. 

NOTE  G,  p.  26. 

When  the  statements  made  by  the  first  retailers  of  the 
Nag's  Head  fable  are  examined  they  are  found  to  be  based 
upon  hearsay,  words  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  one 
Thomas  Neal,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  witness  thereof, 
and  to  have  told  Haberly,  Bluett,  Watson,  and  other  of  the 
prisoners  at  the  Castle  of  Wisbech,  viva  voce.  A  manu 
script  by  one  Henry  Constable  is  also  referred  to  by  Fitz 
simon,  Kellison,  and  Champney  ;  but  not  only  is  it  admitted 

1  Browne,  The  Story  of  our  First  Ordinations,  etc.,  p.  74. 

2  Mason,    Vindic.  Eccl.  Angl,  Eng.  trans,  by  Lindsay,  pref.  by 
translator,  p.  li.  (edit.  1728). 
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that  the  supposed   manuscript  did  not  mention  the  Nag's 
Head  and  allowed  that  Parker  was  ordained  by  Scory  and 
Barlow,  but  also,  as  Canon  Estcourt   says,1  it  "  has  never 
been  produced  and  is  not  referred  to  by  Dodd,  and  as  there 
is  no  such  person  mentioned,  either  in  Dodd's  biographies 
or  in  the  Douay  Diaries,  this  reference  does  not  carry  the 
evidence  any  farther,"  i.e.  than  the  story  put  out  by  Holy- 
wood  and  the  others.     Other  witnesses  have  been  alleged  in 
support  of  the  story  according  to  Holywood's  version,  or 
something  like  it,  viz.  Stow,  who  is  said  by  Champney,  in 
1616,  to  have  said  to  certain  persons  unnamed  that  he  be 
lieved  the  story  though  afraid  to  insert  it  in  his  Chronicles  ; 
Mason  2  and  Bramhall 3  have  in  detail  shown  the  absurdity 
of  this  allegation  as  to  Stow,  who,  it  may  be  noted,  gives 
the  correct  date'  for  Grindal's  consecration  in  his  Survey  of 
London?  viz.  December  21,  1559,  which  itself  proves  that 
he  knew  nothing   of  the    Nag's  Head  fable,  inasmuch  as 
Grindal,  according  to  it,  was  one  of  the  fifteen  Bishops  who 
went  through  the  mock  ceremony.     2.  Champney  made  the 
same  assertion   with    reference    to    Hollinshed,   who   died 
between  1578  and  1582,  i.e.  thirty-five  years  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  Champney's  version  of  the  fable.     3.  The 
same  author  alleges  Parsons  as  an  authority  for  the  story, 
but  at  third  hand  and  by  hearsay,  as  noted  above  (p.  173). 
Parsons  himself  says  nothing  whatever  about  the  story  in 
his  writings.     4.  The  author  of  the  Legacy  to  Protestants 
alleges   as   an   authority   Thomas   Darbyshire,   nephew   to 
Bonner,  sometime  Archdeacon   of  Essex  (deprived    1559), 
in    1654,  i.e.  fifty  years   after  his   death   abroad   in    1604. 
5.  Father  Faircloth,  who  is  said  to  have  told  a  Mr.  Plowden, 
from  whomTalbot  had  his  information,  that  his  father  living 
in  Cheapside  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  Nag's  Head  conse 
cration.     6.  A  person  unnamed,  whose  father  is  alleged  by 
the  author  of  the  Legacy  to  Protestants  to  have  heard  a  letter 
read,  addressed  by  Bonner  to  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York  at 
the  time,  affirming  the  Nag's  Head  story.     The  worthless- 
ness  of  such  "  testimony"  as  this  is  obvious,  and  is  admitted 
by  Le  Quien  ; 6  especially  when  there  is  contrasted  with  it 

1  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discttssed,  p.  152. 
8  Mason,    Vindic.   Eccl.  Angl.  (Eng.    trans,   by  Lindsay,  edit. 
1728),  pp.  289,  et  seq. 

8  Bramhall's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  150  (Anglo-Cath.  Library). 
4  Stow,  Survey  of  London,  p.  406  (edit.  1598). 
3  Le  Quien,  Nullite"  des  Ordin.  Anglic. ,  torn.  i.  p.  218. 
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the  fact  there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  any  published  work, 
either  of  Roman  Catholics  or  others,  upon  the  subject  of  any 
such  story  prior  to  Holy  wood's  first  relation  thereof  in  1604. 
The  method  in  which  the  Nag's  Head  fable  is  made  use  of 
by  Roman  Catholic  controversialists  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  following  example  :  Talbot  says,  "  It  is  now  a  century  of 
years  {i.e.  at  the  time  of  his  writing]  since  the  Nag's  Head  story 
happened ;  it  hath  been  constantly  related  and  credited  by 
wise  men  as  a  certain  truth  ever  since  the  year  1559." l  This 
is  a  confident  assertion,  but  on  examination  it  is  found  that 
the  author  not  only  adduces  no  proof  whatever  thereof,  but 
rests  it  on  the  statements  of  the  retailers  of  the  Nag's  Head 
fable  after  1604,  Holywood  and  the  rest2 — amongst  whom 
Parsons,  it  may  be  noted,  is  numbered  instead  of  only  his 
frefacer,  Fitzherbert  (vide  Note  F,  p.  173  supra),— and  who  it 
is  to  be  observed  all  differ  in  their  narration  of  this  "  certain 
truth."  Next,  Ward  quotes  this  statement  of  Talbot's  as 
decisive  evidence  in  proof  of  the  Nag's  Head  story,  totally 
ignoring  the  fact  just  adduced  ; 3  and  his  statement  is  quoted 
as  "  authoritative  "  by  others,  and  so  the  "  tradition  "  arises 
and  grows. 

NOTE  H,  p.  27. 

Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  5  Eliz.,  cap.  i,  §  6,  tendered  the  Oath  of  Supre 
macy  to  Bonner,  who  at  that  time  was  confined  in  the 
Marshalsea  within  his  Diocese  and  jurisdiction.  Bonner 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  and  was  certified  by  Home  to  the 
King's  Bench.  Bonner  thereupon  pleaded,  besides  certain 
points  which  were  overruled,  that  Home,  when  he  tendered 
him  the  oath,  was  not  Bishop  of  Winton.  The  judges,  after 
debate,  decided  that  this  exception,  being  sufficient  if  proved, 
should  go  before  a  jury.  In  support  of  his  exception,  Bonner 
intended  to  urge  (for  the  cause  was  not  tried)  :  "  Item  : 4  that 
the  said  Mr.  Robert  Home  not  being  lawful  Bishop  of  Win 
chester,  but  an  usurper,  intruder,  and  unlawful  possessioner 
thereof,  for  that  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of  this  realm,  the 

1  Talbot,  Nullity  of  the  Prelatick  Clergy,  p.  75. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  211. 

3  Ward,  History  of  the  Reformation,  p.  212  (edit.  1747). 

4  Harleian  MSS.,  421  ;  Strype,  Annals,  vol.  i.  pt.  I,  pp.  5,  6.  : 
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said  Mr.  Robert   Home  was  not  elected,  consecrated,  or 

Erovided,"  etc.  "  Item  :  that  D.  'Home  aforesaid  ys  no 
iwful  Bishoppe,  neither  concerning  the  tendering  of  the 
oath  nor  exercise  of  the  ecclesiastical  office  ;  for  many 
causes,  and  speciallye  for  that  the  said  D.  Horne*was  not 
lawfully  consecrated  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realme  and  especiallie  the  statute  of  xxvto  of  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  xx°,  where  in  effect  is  requyred  that  he  that  is  to  be 
consecrated  must  amongst  other  things  have  one  Arche- 
byshope  and  two  byshoppes  or  else  iiii.  byshoppes  at  the 
consecration,  wh.  the  said  D.  Horn  had  not." 

The  statutes  referred  to  in  the  plea  were  I  Mary,  sess. 
2,  cap.  2,1  by  which  the  Edwardine  Ordinal  was  abrogated, 
which  of  course  implies  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  of 
Home's  consecration,  and,  by  consequence,  that  of  Parker 
and  the  other  Bishops  by  that  Ordinal  ;  and  25  Hen.  VIII. 
cap.  20,  which  was  alleged  to  be  broken,  because  (as  was 
explained,  vide  Coke,  Institutes,  pt.  iv.  c.  77,  pp.  321,  322) 
Home  had  been  consecrated  by  Parker  and  two  other 
Bishops,  and  Parker  was  not  an  Archbishop  in  the  eye  of 
the  "law,"  inasmuch  as  of  his  consecrators  three  had  been 
"deprived"  and  the  fourth  (Hodgkyns)  had  been  deposed 
(i  &  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8,  §  13)  as  a  suffragan.  The 
latter  is  the  objection  alleged  by  Bonner  himself;  the  former, 
which  was  common  amongst  Romanists  at  the  time  and 
afterwards  (vide,  e.g.,  Stapleton,  Replic  ad  Horni  Flatum, 
cap.  i  ;  Op.,  torn.  ii.  pp.  839,  840,  Paris,  1620)  in  1567,  and 
Knott,  Char.  Maint.,  pt.  i.  cap.  vii.  §  22  in  1634 — was  that 
upon  which  the  case  would  have  been  determined,  vide 
Dyer's  Reports,  Mich.  Term,  an.  6  &  7  Reginae  (Eliz.),'p. 
234  ;  Coke,  Institutes,  pt.  iii.  cap.  2,  p.  34,  edit.  1648  ;  "  Ob 
jections  of  Edm.  Boner  against  the  process,"  etc.,  "  made 
eyther  before  Dr.  Robt.  Home,"  etc.,  from  Foxe's  MSS., 
ap.  Strype,  Annals,  I.  ii.  2-8 — MS.  Bibl.  Cotton,  ap.  Strype, 
Parker,  bk.  ii.  cap.  i  ;  Heylin,  Eccles.  Rest,  (reign  of  Q. 
Eliz.),  pp.  173,  174.  The  statute  8  Eliz.,  cap.  i,  was,  in 
consequence  of  this  objection,  which  was  probably  good  in 
"law,"  passed,  declaring  the  "legality"  of  all  ordinations 
by  the  Ordinal  of  Edward  VI.  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Queen's  reign,  but  prohibiting  all  suits,  that  against 
Bonner  amongst  the  rest,  consequent  upon  the  refusal  to 

1  Vide  Haddan,  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  Church  of  'England \ 
app.  E,  pp.  366,  367,  for  the  facts  here  stated. 
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take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  as  tendered  by  any  Archbishop 
or  Bishop  prior  to  last  day  of  the  then  session.  Later, 
another  legal  cavil  was  started,  "which  also  takes  for 
granted  as  a  thing  indeed  which  no  one  had  thought  of 
disputing,  the  fact  of  the  consecration,"  viz.  that  the  Com 
mission  for  the  deprivation  of  the  Bishops  in  1559  had  not 
been  enrolled,  so  that  their  deprivation,  and  therefore  also 
the  appointment  of  their  successors,  was  not  legal ;  as  an 
answer  to  which  the  statute  39  Eliz.  cap.  8  was  passed  (vide 
Coke,  InstitiiteS)  pt,  iv.  cap.  74,  pp.  321,  322). 

NOTE  I,  pp.  33,  49,  note  2. 

Roman  Catholic  controversialists  sometimes  give  quota 
tions  from  Stapleton,  Harding,  and  other  Roman  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  prove  that  Parker  and  the  others 
were  not  consecrated  at  all  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  *  but 
the  quotations,  when  taken  with  their  context,  prove  that 
what  they  do  assert  is  that  they  were  not  true  Bishops 
either  by  the  law  of  the  Roman  Church  or  by  the  law  of 
the  land.  For  instance,  Stapleton  asserts  "that  the  Bis- 
soppes  were  ordered  not  according  to  the  Acte  28  [25]  Hen. 
VIII.,  but  according  to  an  Acte  of  Edw.  VI.,  repealed  by 
Queen  Mary  and  not  revived  in  the  first  year  of  Q.  Eliz.  ; "  2 
on  which  Canon  Estcourt  remarks  that  "  this  is  an  asser 
tion  that  there  was  a  consecration  according  to  a  certain 
Act  of  Parliament  described  in  a  manner  that  will  only 
apply  to  the  Act  5  &  6  Edward  VI.,  and  Stapleton's  ad 
mission  certainly  disposes  of  the  supposition  that  there 
was  no  consecration  at  all."3  Harding  says,  "And  how,  I 
pray  you,  was  your  Archbishop  himself  consecrated  ?  What 
three  Bishops  in  the  realm  were  there  to  lay  hands  on  him  ? 
.  .  .  For  your  Metropolitan,  who  should  give  authority  to  all 
your  consecrations,  himself  had  no  lawful  consecration." 4 
On  this  Canon  Estcourt  says,  "  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
Harding's  meaning.  By  the  words,  *  Your  Metropolitan  had 
no  lawful  consecration,'  he  certainly  admits  the  fact  of 
Parker's  consecration,  though  he  denies  its  being  legitimate. 

1  E.g.  Breen,  Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  p.  44,  et  seq. 
3  Stapleton,  Preface  to  Counter  Blast. 

8  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  99, 
And  cf.  also  ibid.,  p.  126. 

*  Harding,  Detection*  fol.  234. 
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And  the  question,  *  What  three  Bishops  in  the  realm  were 
there  to  lay  hands  upon  him  ? '  raises  no  further  objection 
than  that  Parker's  consecrators  were  not  'Bishops  of  the 
realm,'  in  which  he  is  perfectly  correct.1  Not  all  the 
reasoning  of  Constable  or  other  writers  can  extract  more 
from  his  words  than  denying  them  to  be  real  or  true  or  lawful 
Bishops."2  Harding,  too,  advances  as  part  of  his  argument, 
the  necessity  to  a  valid  consecration,  of  "the  confirmation  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,"3  so  that  the  Elizabethan  Bishops  would 
be  "  no  Bishoppes  "  according  to  the  law  of  the  (Roman) 
Church  ;  with  which  compare  Bishop  O'Harte's  argument  at 
the  Council  of  Trent  (vide  supra,  p.  125).  And  this  is  evident 
also  from  Jewell's  reply  to  him,  which  was  as  follows  :  "  Ye 
telle  us  ful  often  we  are  no  Bishoppes  ;  I  trowe  for  that  we 
have  not  sworne  our  obedience  to  the  Pope,  and  therefore 
ye  giue  the  worlde  to  understande  wee  can  consecrate  no 
ministers,  we  can  holde  no  Synodes,  we  canne  do  nothinge. 
Even  so  certaine  of  your  forefathers  in  olde  time  tolde 
S.  Paule,  He  was  no  Apostle,  and  others  afterwarde  by  like 
authoritie  told  S.  Basile  and  S.  Hilaree  they  were  no 
Bishoppes.  But,  M.  Hardinge,  they  were  false  Apostles  ;  they 
were  Arian  Heretiques  that  so  told  them.  It  bosteth  not  to 
trie  our  titles  before  you  ;  we  will  only  say  with  S.  Paule,  '  By 
the  Grace  of  God  wee  are  that  wee  are,'  and  wee  truste  we 
have  not  his  Grace  in  vaine."4  Again,  the  same  writer  says,5 
"  We  deny  not  the  consecration  of  three  Bishops,  we  deny 
not  the  confirmation  of  the  Metropolitan.  We  ourselves 
are  so  consecrated  and  so  confirmed.6  The  matter  that  lieth 
between  us  is  this  :  whether  through  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ  no  man  may  be  allowed  for  a  Bishop  without  the 
confirmation  of  the  Pope  ; "  and  again,7  "  Our  Bishops  are 
made  in  form  and  order  as  they  have  been  ever  by  the  free 
election  of  the  Chapters,  by  consecration  ^f  the  Archbishop 

1  [  Vide  supra,  p.  10.] 

8  Estcourt,    The    Question,  of  Anglican    Ordinations   discussed, 
p.  122.  3  Harding,  Detection,  fol.  195^. 

4  Jewell,  Confutation  of  Harding  (Lond.,  1567). 

5  Ibid.,   Defence  of  the  Apology ;  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  330  (edit. 
Parker  Soc.). 

6  And  yet  Breen  (Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  p.  32,  edit. 
1877),  in  the  face  of  this  direct  statement  of  Jewell's,  insinuates  that 
all  that  Jewell  could  answer  to  Harding  was  "that  he  was  Bishop 
by  election." 

7  Jewell,  Defence  of  the  Apology  ;  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  63. 
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and  other  three  Bishops,  and  by  the  admission  of  the  Prince." 
Courayer  sums  up  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  assertion 
referred  to  as  follows,1  "  But  it  will  be  said,  How  comes  it 
.  .  .  that  Stapleton  says  in  many  places  that  those  Bishops 
had  not  been  ordained  by  other  Bishops ;  that  they  had  been 
ordained  without  imposition  of  hands  ;  that  they  had  been 
made  Bishops  only  by  the  Letters  Patent  of  the  Queen  ; 
and  lastly,  that  being  made  Bishops  in  the  beginning  by  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Prince,  they  had  afterwards  made  use 
of  a  ridiculous  Ordination  ?  In  the  system  of  Stapleton  and 
others  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  explain  all  those 
expressions ;  and  one  that  is  used  to  their  style  can  be 
no  longer  mistaken  about  them.  In  the  style  of  Harding, 
Stapleton,  Bristow,  and  the  other  Orthodox  Writers,  not  to  be 
truly  ordained,  or  to  be  ordained  out  of  the  Church,  or 
by  Bishops  who  are  not  [Roman]  Catholick,  and  according  to 
a  Ritual  different  from  that  of  the  [Roman]  Catholick  Church, 
or  without  the  Mission  and  Bulls  of  the  Pope  are  absolutely 
synonymous  terms.  '  Meminerint]  said  Stapleton  to  those 
Bishops,  *  se  tantum  Parliaments  et  non  Ecclesice  esse  Epis- 
copos  novo  utique  et  inusitato  More  et  Ritu  ordinatos?  He, 
therefore,  grounded  the  nullity  of  their  Ordination  upon  the 
novelty  of  that  Ritual.  Without  this  observation  their  writ 
ings  are  not  only  unintelligible  but  contradictory.  Hence  it 
is  that  they  say  indifferently,  sometimes  that  the  first  Bishops 
have  received  no  Ordination  ;  sometimes  that  they  have  not 
received  a  lawful  and  canonical  one  ;  sometimes  that  they 
have  been  consecrated  without  imposition  of  hands ;  at  other 
times,  by  an  unlawful  imposition  of  hands  ;  frequently,  that 
they  have  been  ordained  without  Bishops,  because  those 
who  consecrated  them  were  not  [Roman]  Catholick  ;  at 
other  times,  that  they  have  been  ordained  by  false  Bishops  ; 
in  a  word,  'tis  but  seldom  that  they  distinguish  want  of 
Ordination  from  an  Ordination  merely  unlawful.  The  con 
fused  mixture  of  inexact  notions  which  cannot  be  denied 
will  afford  us  an  invincible  argument  for  the  Lambeth  Ordi 
nation  and  against  the  fabulous  story.  For  the  acknowledg 
ment  of  an  unlawful  Ordination  implies  that  of  a  real  one. 
But  there  was  no  real  Ordination  in  any  other  place  but  at 
Lambeth.  These  writers  have,  therefore,  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  that  Ordination.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  because 

1  Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the 
English  Ordinations,  vol.  i.  pp.  203-205  (edit.  1728). 
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that  Ordination  appeared  to  them  to  be  null,  not  being  made 
by  [Roman]  Catholick  Bishops,  nor  according  to  the  [Roman] 
Catholick  Ritual,  they  frequently  continued  to  say  that  the 
first  Bishops  had  not  been  ordained,  or  that  they  had  been 
ordained  without  imposition  of  hands,  because  they  acknow 
ledged  no  other  Ordination  but  that  which  is  lawful  ;  or, 
lastly,  that  they  had  not  been  ordained  by  Bishops,  because 
they  gave  that  name  only  to  the  [Roman]  Catholicks.  In 
a  word,  their  whole  reasoning  tends  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  of  the  Ordination,  and  at  the  same  time  its  nullity, 
which  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  use  that  is  made  of  their 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  fabulous  story  of  the  Tavern." 
Cf.  also  Browne,  The  Story  of  the  Ordination  of  our  First 
Bishops  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  Reign,  at  the  Nag's  Head 
Tavern,  .  .  ,  proved  to  be  ...  a  Fable"  pp.  233,  et  seq,  (edit, 
1723)- 

NOTE  J,  p.  40. 

Other  Roman  Catholic  witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Register  before  Mason  are  : — 

(1)  Theophilus  Higgens1  (or  Higgons),  who,  having  heard 
when  at  St.  Omer  or  Doway  from  one  Clerke,  whose  father 
had  been  Registrar  of  Cardinal  Pole's  Legatine  Court,  of  the 
details  of  Parker's  consecration  as  set  out  in  the  Register,  on 
going  to   England    inspected    the   Register,   and  found   it 
exactly  as  Mr.  Clerke  had  described,  "  and  said  that  he  never 
made  any  doubt  of  it  afterwards." 

(2)  Dr.  Hart,  who  had  a  conference  with  Dr.  Reynolds  in 
1583,  after  he  had  seen  the  records  of  Archbishop  Parker's 
consecration,  acknowledged   "  that  he  thought  nothing  of 
that  kind  could  have  been  met  with,  and  therefore,  being 
convinced  by  that  evidence,  he  cancelled  and  struck  out  of 
the  Conference,  which  was  then  going  to  the  press,  all  that 
part  of  the  argument,  that  it  might  not  appear  in  print."2 

1  BramhalFs  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  98,  99  (Anglo-Cath.  Library). 

2  Mason,   Vindic.  Eccl.  AngL,  bk.  iii.  ch.  xviii.  §  xvi.  (Lindsay's 
trans.,  p.  360,  edit.  1728).     Williams,  Letters  on  Anglican  Orders, 
p.  102  (2nd  edit.),  finding  this  book  published   in  1584   plainly 
overthrew   his   assertion    that   Parker's    Register  was  a  forgery, 
endeavours  to  destroy  the  value  of  this  evidence  by  the  remark 
that  "  the  book  itself  is  a  fraud  and  a  lie," — and  this  in  face  of  the 
fact  the  book  received  commendable  attention  and  was  referred  to 
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($)  Richafd  Shelden,  formerly  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest 
and  a  member  of  the  English  College  at  Rome,  who  came  to 
England  and  conformed  to  the  English  Church  in  161 1,  says, 
"  I  myselfe  very  lately  searched  (for  my  own  satisfaction) 
the  records,  and  I  find  clearly  that  Archbishop  Parker  was 
sufficiently,  truly,  and  canonically  ordered  and  consecrated."1 

(4)  F.  Oldcorn,  the  Jesuit,  executed  at  Worcester,   1606, 
having  perused  and  viewed  these  "  records,  confessed  himself 
clearly  convinced  of  that  whereof  he  had  so  long  doubted 
(that  was,  the  legitimate  succession  of  Bishops  and  Priests  in 
our  Church)."  2 

(5)  John  Wadsworth,  who  said,  "  I  know,  and  have  seen 
the  records  themselves,  that  afterwards  there  was  a  consecra 
tion  of  Dr.  Parker  at  Lambeth  ;  "3  and  it  is  certain,  from  other 
facts  concerning  his  life,  that  the  investigation  must  have 
taken  place  before  1605,  i.e.  eight  years  before  Mason  quoted 
them. 

NOTE  K,  p.  50. 

Gardiner's  Register,  as  Bishop  of  Winchester,  records  that 
his  consecration  to  that  See  took  place  on  December  3,  1531. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is  no  record  of  his 
"  Confirmation,"  as  well  as  none  of  his  Consecration,  in 
Warham's  Register,  where  it  ought  to  be  found,  because,  as 
Archbishop  Wake  pointed  out  in  his  letters  to  Courayer,4 
whilst  a  Bishop  may  be  consecrated  by  others,  he  cannot  be 
"confirmed5''  save  by  the  Archbishop  or  his  commissary. 
This  is  plain  proof  of  the  untrustworthy  manner  in  which  the 
Archiepiscopal  Registers  at  that  time  were  kept,  and  the  im 
possibility  of  drawing  any  negative  conclusions  therefrom. 
It  is  to  be  added  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Registers  of 

by  controversialists  on  both  sides.  The  utter  hopelessness  of  a  cause 
which  requires  to  be  supported  by  such  a  discreditable  device  as 
this  is  self-evident. 

1  Motives  of  R.  Shelden  for  his  renouncing  Communion  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  ch.  iii.  p.  27  (London,  1612). 

2  Bramhall,   Works>  vol.  iii.   p.   100,  and  note  r,  ibid.  (A.  W. 
Haddan). 

*  Letter  to  W.  Bedell  from  Spain,  dated  April  1, 1675,  published 
by  Bedell  in  1624,  under  the  title  of  Copies  of  Certain  Letters  between 
James  Wadsworth  and  IV.  Bedell. 

4  Courayer,  On  the  Validity  of  the  Ordinations  of  the  English^ 
app.  art.  ix.  pp.  347,  348  (Eng.  trans.,  1844), 
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St.  David's,  amongst  them  that  of  Bishop  Barlow,  in  which 
his  consecration  would  have  been  entered,  as  was  Gardiner's 
in  his,  have  perished,  having  probably  been  destroyed  by 
R.  Farrar,  Barlow's  successor  in  the  See,  who,  we  learn 
from  the  Wharton  MSS.,  by  royal  authority,  "  burnt  the 
ecclesiastical  works,  martyrologies,  portifories,  missals,  and 
calendars  of  his  See,  wherein  the  names  of  the  Bishops,  and 
the  time  of  their  admission,  death,  and  translation  were  wont 
to  be  entered  ;"*  and  that  the  Registers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Church  of  Canterbury  (whence  commissions  for  the  consecra 
tion  of  Bishops  of  the  province  outside  that  Cathedral  Church 
were  accustomed  to  be  granted)  for  the  years  1531  to  1541 
have  perished,2  so  that  this  evidence  is  not  available. 

NOTE  L,  p.  54. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  argument  here  adduced,  that  in 
the  mandate,  dated  March  28,  1 554,2  to  consecrate  Bourne  as 
Barlow's  successor  in  the  Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  that 
the  See  was  then  vacant  "  per  deprivationem  et  amotionem 
ultimi  Episcopi  ibidem ; "  to  which  it  is  to  be  replied  that,  in 
the  Grant  of  Temporalities,  dated  April  20,  1554* — i.e.  a  month 
later — it  is  again  said  that  the  See  was  vacant  "  per  liberam 
resignationem  ultimi  Episcopi  ibidem/'  And  in  the  Register 
of  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  the  See  is  declared  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  William  Barlow,  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  make.  From  these  facts  "  arises,"  says  Courayer, 
"  an  argument  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration. 
For  since  the  vacancy  by  resignation  supposes  the  resigning 
Bishop  consecrated,  and  since  the  deposition  is  attributed  to 
his  marriage,  it  follows  evidently  that  the  records  which 
prove  the  resignation  or  deposition  of  Barlow  prove  evidently 
his  Consecration."  5  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  even  if  Barlow 
were  deposed,  the  conclusion  advanced  in  the  text  holds 
good.  If  any  sentence  of  deprivation  was  actually  pronounced 
against  Barlow,  the  probable  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  when  Voysey  was  restored  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  which 

1  "Enquiry  made  17  April,  4  Edw.  VI.,  concerning  the  See  of 
St.  David's  "  ( Wharton  MSS.  at  Lambeth,  no.  585,  fol.  239. 

2  Wake  ap.  Courayer,  On  the  Validity  of  the  Ordinations  of  the 
English,  p.  347  (edit.  1844). 

3  Rymer,  Fadera,  vol.  xv.  p.  346.  4  Ibid.,  p.  384. 
8  Courayer,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 
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he  had  resigned,  on  the  ground,  as  stated  by  Mary,  that  he 
had  done  so  "  on  account  of  just  fear  both  of  soul  and  body,'3 
Bourne  wished  to  secure  himself  against  a  similar  restoration 
of  Barlow  at  some  future  date  by  making  his  title  secure  by 
means  of  a  judicial  deprivation  and  removal  of  Barlow  from 
his  See,  and  by  taking  care  that  such  deprivation  should  be 
recited  in  the  mandate  to  confirm  and  consecrate  him.1 

NOTE  M,  p.  54. 

Canon  Estcourt  endeavours  to  destroy  this  argument  by 
asserting  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Parker,  "  election  and  ap 
pointment  is  sufficient  to  confer  the  Priesthood  or  Episcopate 
without  ordination  or  consecration,  so  that  a  Bishop  elect 
can  exercise  the  functions  of  a  Bishop  validly  though  not  law 
fully,"  and  therefore  he  would  not  object  to  Barlow  officiating 
though  not  consecrated,  but  merely  elected.2  This  assertion 
is  based  upon  a  letter  to  Parker  from  Jewell,  dated  April  6, 
I568,3  as  follows  : — 

"  Whereas  I  wrote  of  late  unto  your  grace  touching  this 
bearer  M.  Lancaster,  now  elect  of  Armagh,  that  it  might 
please  your  grace  to  stay  him  from  further  ordering  of 
ministers,  it  may  now  like  the  same  to  understand  that  I  have 
sithence  communed  with  the  said  M.  Lancaster  concerning 
the  same,  and  find  by  his  own  confession  that  he  hath  already 
ordered  divers,  athough  not  so  many  as  it  was  reported  ; 
howbeit,  among  the  same  he  hath  admitted  and  ordered  one 
who  by  the  space  of  these  eight  years  I,  for  many  good  and 
just  causes  me  moving,  ever  more  have  refused.  Your  grace 
may  further  advertise  him  hereof  as  unto  your  wisdom  shall 
seem  good.  Certainly  in  such  cases  his  discretion  is  very 
small." 

Canon  Estcourt  argues  that,  at  the  time  referred  to  by 
Jewell,  "  Thomas  Lancaster,  then  being  only  elect  and  not 
consecrated  till  the  I3th  of  June  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
had  taken  upon  him  to  ordain  sundry  persons,  and  Jewell, 
instead  of  treating  the  orders  so  conferred  as  altogether  null 
and  void,  merely  requested  Parker  *  to  stay  him  from  further 

1  Letters  of  Archbishop  Wake  ap.  Courayer,  op.  «?.,  app.  ix.  p. 

359- 

2  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  pp. 
81,  82. 

8  Jewell's  Works,  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  1274  (edit.  Parker  Society). 
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ordering  of  ministers  ; '  moreover,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that 
Parker  will  agree  with  him  in  considering  these  ordinations 
valid  ;  and  lastly,  that,  notwithstanding  the  irregularity  of 
this  proceeding,  Thomas  Lancaster  was  still  allowed  to  be 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Armagh  ;"  and  thus  deduces  the 
conclusion  referred  to  above.     But  it  is  to  be  replied  that 
Thomas  Lancaster,  although  only  "  elect "  of  Armagh,  had 
been  consecrated  Bishop  of  Kildare  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  other  Bishops  in  July,  I55O,1  according  to  the  old 
Pontifical,  and  was  deprived  of  his  See  for  being  a  married 
man,  by  Queen  Mary,  in  1554.     In  Elizabeth's  reign  he  was 
appointed  Treasurer  of  Salisbury  and  Bishop  Suffragan  of 
Marlborough  ;  in  which  latter  capacity  he,  "  vice  et  auctori- 
tate  Reverendi  in  Christo  patris  et  domini  Johannes  [Jewell] 
permissione  divina  Sarum  Episcopi," 2  ordained  several  per 
sons.     On  fol.  52  of  Jewell's  Register  there  is  an  entry  of 
the  ordination  of  one  Thomas  Peers  to  the  Priesthood  on 
the  i6th  of  April,  1568,  by  Bishop  Lancaster  ("sedis  Marle- 
burgensis  Episcopus  ").     This  is  evidently  the  ordination  of 
which  Jewell  specially  complains  in  the  above-quoted  letter, 
which   is  dated   ten  days  after  it   had  taken  place.     The 
ground  of  Jewell's  complaint  in  this  case  was  therefore  that 
Bishop  Lancaster,3  who  had  been  acting  by  his  authority  as 
Bishop  Suffragan  within  his  diocese  of  Salisbury,  had  pre 
sumed  to  ordain  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction  by  virtue 
of  such  authority  (auctoritate  Revdi.  Patris  Johannis  Jewell 
Episcopi  Sarum)  a  person  to  whom  he  as  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  had  himself  refused  Ordination,  which  was  of  course 
a  grave  irregularity.     It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  Canon  Est- 
court's  allegation  has  no  foundation,  and  with  it,  of  course, 
falls  to   the  ground  the  deduction   he  draws  from  it  with 
regard  to  Archbishop  Parker's  opinions,  and  his  consequent 
supposed  acquiescence  in  the  choice  of  a  person  "  elect  and 
confirmed"  only  as  one  of  his  consecrators. 

1  He  was  one  of  the  consecrators  (together  with  Brown,  Arch 
bishop  of  Dublin,  and  Eugene  Magennis,   Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor)  of  Bale  and  Goodacre,  Feb.  2,  1553. 

2  Resist.,  Jewell,  fol.  48. 

*  Jewell  speaks  of  Bishop  Lancaster  as  "elect  of  Armagh," 
because  at  that  time  he  had  been  nominated  to  that  See  (vide 
State  Papers^  Ireland,  Elizabeth,  vol.  xxiii.  No.  86,  March  28, 
1568). 
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NOTE  N,  p.  57. 

On  April  4,  1540,  Edmund  Bonner  was  consecrated  to  the 
See  of  London,1  and  Nicholas  Heath  to  that  of  Rochester,2 
by  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  R.  Sampson, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  J.  Skypp,  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
The  records  of  the  consecration  of  Gardiner  and  Sampson 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Register.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  of  the  seven  consecrators  of  Cardinal 
Pole  on  March  22,  1556,  five — Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop  of 
London  ;  Nicholas  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York  ;  Thomas 
Thirlby,  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  John  White,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  ;  and 
Maurice  Griffith,  Bishop  of  Rochester — can  trace  their 
spiritual  lineage  to  Barlow :  and  one  of  them,  Thomas 
Thirlby,  also  to  John  Hodgkyns,  Bishop  of  Bedford,  also  one 
of  Parker's  consecrators.  The  records  of  the  consecrators  of 
the  remaining  two — Thomas  Goldwell,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
and  Richard  Pate,  Bishop  of  Worcester — are  wanting  from 
the  Archiepiscopal  Register.  Further,  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  of  the  Bishops  who  occupied  Sees  in  England  and 
Ireland  in  Mary's  reign  also  trace  to  Barlow,  and  fifteen  at 
least  to  Hodgkyns,  whilst  every  one  of  the  Bishops,  except 
two,  of  that  reign  trace  to  Prelates  the  records  of  whose  con 
secrations  are  absent  from  the  Archiepiscopal  Register. 
Vide  these  facts  carefully  shown  by  Clarke,  De  Successione 
Apostolica,  pt.  i,  cap.  vi.,  pp.  58-75. 


NOTE  O,  p.  53. 

"The  entries  in  Cranmer's  Register  relating  to  Bonner 
[in  1539-1540]  are,  with  one  exception,  in  exact  parallel  to 
those  relating  to  Barlow,  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter 
having  been  confirmed  in  two  Sees  successively,  and  conse 
crated  only  to  the  second,3  and  that  more  than  five  months 
subsequently  to  his  second  confirmation,4  absence  on  a  foreign 
embassy  being  in  each  case  the  cause  both  of  the  promotion 

1  Mason,  Vindic.  EccL  Angl^  Lindsay's  trans.,  translator's  pref., 
p.  vi.  (edit.  1728).     Lea,  Spiritual  Jurisdiction^  pp.  40,  43. 

2  Afterwards  intruded  into  York,  1555.     Lea,  op.  tit.,  p.  48. 

8  [To  Hereford,  Dec.  17,  1538.     To  London,  Nov.  II,  1539.] 
4  [April  4,  1540 ;  Stubbs,  Registrum  Sacrum  Anglicanum^  p.  79,] 
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and  of  the  delay  in  consecration,1  and  the  entries  of  both  con 
firmations  in  each  case  closing  with  a  certificate  of  confirma 
tion  only.  .  .  .  The  important  exception  is,  that  Bonner's 
consecration  is  entered  in  the  Register  (but  is  a  distinct 
and  short  document,  and  twelve  pages  after  the  entry  of 
his  second  confirmation)  ;  while  Barlow's  consecration  is  not 
entered  at  all.  Now,  in  an  exceedingly  accurate  Register 
this  might  afford  something  of  a  presumption  that  Barlow  was 
not  consecrated.  In  one  exceedingly  inaccurate  it  affords  a 
strong  presumption  the  other  way  :  because  it  increases  the 
probability  both  that  the  rite  was  performed  and  that  the 
Registrar  would  omit  to  enter  it.  The  parallel  of  the  facts 
renders  the  first  more  likely,  the  nature  of  the  missing  entry 
is  equally  favourable  to  the  second"  (BramhalFs  Works, 
vol.  iii.,  preface  by  the  editor,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Haddan,  p.  15, 
note  e ;  see  also  op.  tit.,  p.  141,  notes  /,  m,  by  the  editor  ; 
edit.  Anglo-Cath.  Library). 

NOTE  P,  p.  63. 

Two  objections  have  been  made  to  the  date  named  in  the 
text — the  nth  of  June,  (a)  There  is  extant  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  Oxford,  a  document a  described  by  Estcourt  and 
Hutton  as  "  a  copy  "  of  a  warrant 3  from  Sir  Thomas  Crom- 

1  [It  may  be  observed  that    Breen    (Anglican  Orders,  are  they 
Valid?   p.    12,    edit.    1877)    says   that    "Henry   VIII.    rewarded 
several  of  his  creatures  with  the  temporalities  of  Bishops'  sees, 
gave  them  the  title  of  Bishop  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords," 
— hereby   insinuating    that    these    "creatures"   obtained    all   the 
privileges  of  a  Bishop  without  consecration ;  but  Bonner  was  one 
of  these  "creatures"  so  rewarded,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  con 
secrated.     This  makes  it  extremely  improbable  that  Barlow  was 
not  also  likewise  consecrated.] 

2  Ashmolean  MS.,  no.  857,  fol.  48,  now  in  the  Bodleian. 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  Breen  (in  Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid? 
p.  13,  edit.  1877)  states  that  Barlow  is  described  as  "The  Bishop 
then  elect  of  Asaph,  and  now  elect  of  St.  David's,"  "in  the  Writ 
of  Summons  to  the  House  of  Lords,  issued  the  following  day,  June 
12,"  whilst  in  the  edition  of  the  same  work  published  in  1885,  there 
is  not  only  no  mention  of  the  "Writ  of  Summons"  but  also  he 
refers  for  the  statement  quoted  to  the  "Warrant  to  the  King  of 
Arms,"  i.e.  the  document  named  in  this  note;  from  which  it  appears 
that  F.  Breen  called  this  document  a  "Writ  of  Summons"  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  apparently  he  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Sproston,  another  Roman  controversialist.  (Reply  to  Mr.  Pixel/, 
p.  i.) 
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well  to  Sir  B.  Tuke,  Treasurer  of  the  King's  Chambers,  for 
certain  payments  to  be  made  to  the  herald  who  had  accom 
panied  Lord  William  Howard  and  Barlow  when  they  went 
as  ambassadors  from  Henry  VIII.  to  the  King  of  Scotland. 
This  is  dated  the  I2th  of  June,  and  in  it  Barlow  is  called 
Bishop  elect  of  St.  David's  ;  therefore  it  is  argued  by  Est- 
court  and  Hutton  that  he  was  not  consecrated  at  that  date, 
and  therefore  the  nth  of  June  was  not  the  day  of  his  con 
secration.     To  this  objection  it  is  to  be  "replied  :   (i)  That 
there  is  no  proof  that  any  document  exactly  similar  to  this 
was  ever  signed,  as  this  "copy"  bears  no  signature ;  it  may  be, 
therefore,  merely  a  "  draft " — the  warrant  as  actually  signed 
has  not  been  found.1     (2)  That  both  such  warrant  itself  and 
this  document  would  certainly  have  been  drawn  by  a  clerk, 
and  not  by  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell  himself,  and  a  clerk  in  the 
Rolls  Court  in  Chancery  Lane  in  those  days  of  no  news 
papers  and  slow  communication  would  not  be  at  all  likely  to 
know  anything  about  the  consecration  of  a  Bishop  which 
had  taken  place  some  twenty-four  hours  previously  at  Lam 
beth,  then  a  detached  village  some  miles  away  across  the 
river.     (3)  Even  supposing,  which  is  not  proved,  that  Sir 
Thomas  Cromwell  ever  did  sign  a  warrant  in  the  form  pre 
served  in  this  document,  it  does  not  follow  that  either  he  or 
the  herald  to  whom  it  was  delivered  would  notice  that  the 
word  "  elect "  was  attached  to  the  word  Bishop,  and  knew 
that  it  should  not  be  so  any  longer ;  or  that  if  they  did,  it 
would  not  follow  that  any  erasure  or  alteration  would  be  made 
therein,  as  the  word  itself  would  in  no  way  have  affected  the 
value  of  such  warrant,  a  purely  civil  document  which  would 
record  the  fact  that  the  payment  authorized  was  to  be  made 
to  Thomas  Hawley,  as  the  herald,  who  had  been  in  attendance 
on  the  two  ambassadors  to  Scotland,  one  of  whom,  at  the  time 
of  the  sending  of  the  embassy,  was  Bishop  elect  of  St.  Asaph, 
afterwards  elected  to  St.  David's.    Canon  Estcourt  also  argues 
from  the  date  of  the  document,  I2th  of  June,  that  Barlow 
would  not  have  arrived  in  London  so  soon,  as  the  herald — 
Norroy  king  of  arms — had  left  Scotland  (the  embassy  being 
at  an  end)  with  Lord  William  Howard  before  Barlow,  who 
delayed  his  departure  at  the  request  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
(as  is  plain  from  his  letter  to  Cromwell,  dated  May  23,  1536), 
and  the  herald  did  not  return  to  London  till  the  i2th  of  June. 

1  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  app. 
vi.  p.  xxiv. 
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But  the  terms  of  the  document  do  not  necessarily  imply  that 
he  had  travelled  direct  from  Scotland  without  stoppage  en 
route,  "  his  aboade  in  the  said  voyage  "  would  continue  until 
he  presented  himself  at  the  office  in  London.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  difficulty,  if  Barlow  remained  several  days 
after  the  departure  of  Lord  W.  Howard,  in  the  way  of  his 
arriving  in  London  from  Edinburgh  before  June  nth.  The 
second  objection  is  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Morse,1  viz.  that 
whereas  Barlow  was  confirmed  in  the  usual  form  on  the  2ist 
of  April,  1536,  and  Bishop  Reppis,  who  was  undoubtedly  con 
secrated  on  the  i  ith  of  June  that  year  to  the  See  of  Norwich, 
was  only  "confirmed"  on  the  8th  of  that  month,  yet  prece 
dence  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  is  given  to  Reppis,  from  which  is 
deduced  the  conclusion  that  Barlow  was  consecrated  at  a 
date  between  the  nth  of  June  and  the  3oth  of  that  month, 
on  which  day  Barlow  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
next  below  Reppis.  Between  those  two  dates  there  were  at 
least  two  Sundays  and  two  Festivals  on  which  the  consecra 
tion  might  have  taken  place,2  and  there  were  many  Bishops 
at  that  time  in  London  who  could  have  officiated  ;  but  the 
argument  adduced  does  not  appear  to  be  of  any  weight 
against  the  date  being  the  nth  of  June,  for  the  order  of  pre 
cedence  in  such  cases  depends  upon  the  date  of  consecration, 
not  of  "confirmation;"  and  not  only  was  it  probable  that 
Reppis  was  consecrated  on  the  same  day  before  Barlow,  as 
the  latter  was  then  only  thirty-seven  and  so  probably  his 
junior,  but  also  as  Reppis  took  his  seatyfrj/  the  officials  would 
not  be  likely  to  alter  the  order  of  precedence  in  the  case 
of  two  Prelates  consecrated  the  same  day,  and  so  the 
position  therein  assigned  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  would 
be  accounted  for. 

NOTE  Q,  p.  75. 

Of  the  Bishops  who  survived  Queen  Mary,  the  following 
in  the  Province  of  Canterbury  had  been  consecrated  after 
the  expulsion  of  Cranmer  from  the  Metropolitical  See  by 
the  civil  power,  and  before  his  death  on  March  21,  1556,' 

1  Morse,  Apostolical  Succession,  pp.  84,  85. 

2  Estcourt,    The   Question  of  Anglican    Ordinations    discussed, 
p.  67,  admits  that  this  could  have  been  the  case. 

*  Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History ',  vol.  vi.  p.  140, 
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which  consecrations  therefore  were  illicit  and  schismatical, 
being  performed  without  the  permission  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  contrary  to  his  will,  viz.  White,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
consecrated  April  I,  1554,  to  Lincoln,1  and  transferred  to 
Winchester  without  canonical  confirmation  2  during  the  usur 
pation  of  Cardinal  Pole ;  Turberville,  consecrated  September 
8>  1553)  to  Exeter  ; 3  Bourne,  consecrated  to  Bath  and  Wells, 
April  i,  1554;4  Bayne,  consecrated  November  18,  1554,  to 
Lichfield  and  Coventry  ; 5  Pate,  consecrated  to  Worcester, 
probably  at  Rome,  I554;6  Goldwell,  to  St.  Asaph,  probably 
at  Rome,  1555  ;7  Morgan,  to  St.  Davids,  April,  I,  I554.8  Of 
these,  it  may  be  added,  that  White,  Turberville,  and  Morgan, 
and  possibly  Bourne,9  were  moreover  intruders.  ,. Thomas 
Watson  had  been  consecrated  to  Lincoln,  August  15,  I557,10 
and  Poole  (or  Pole)  to  Peterborough  on  the  same  date,11  during 
the  usurpation  of  Cardinal  Pole,  whose  election  to  Canter 
bury  was  invalid,12  the  See  being  not  canonically  vacant, 
Cranmer  being  then  alive,  and  whose  consecration  was 
illicit  and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
canonical  Bishops  of  the  province.  Pole  was  therefore  not 
Metropolitan,  and  incapable  of  giving  jurisdiction  in  the 
Province.  In  the  Province  of  York  the  following  had  been 
consecrated  after  the  expulsion  by  the  civil  power  of  Robert 
Holgate,  the  Metropolitan.  Scott,  consecrated  to  Chester, 
I556,13  and  Oglethorpe  consecrated  August  15,  I557,14  to 
Carlisle  ;  neither  of  these  could  receive  jurisdiction  from 
Heath,  who  had  been  intruded  into  the  See  of  York  during 
the  life  of  Holgate. 

NOTE  R,  p.  75. 

Thirlby  was  translated  to  Ely  without  the  consent  of  the 
Metropolitan,  Cranmer,  in  1 5  5  5,15  and  Heath  to  York  in  1 5  5  5,16 
during  the  lifetime  of  Robert  Holgate,  the  canonical  Arch 
bishop  thereof,  and  consequently  lost  the  jurisdiction  which 
they  possessed  as  canonical  Bishops  of  their  original  Sees. 

1  Lea,  Spiritual  Jurisdiction ',  p.  38. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  46.  3  Ibid.,  p.  35.  4  Ibid.,  p.  32. 

5  Ibid.)  p.  37.  6  Ibid.,  p.  47,  and  cp.  ibid.,  p.  6. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  45.  8  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

9  But  see  ibid.,  p.  32.  10  Ibid.,  p.  38. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  42.  12  Ibid.,  p.  30. 

13  Exact  date  not  known  (ibid.,  p.  49). 
14  Ibid.,  p.  49.        15  Ibid.,  p.  34.        16  Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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NOTE  S,  p.  75. 

The  sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  A.D.  325,  de 
clares,  "  It  is  plain  enough  that  if  any  one  has  become  a 
Bishop  without  the  approval  of  the  Metropolitan,  the  great 
synod  [i.e.  of  Nicaea]  does  not  allow  him  to  remain  a 
Bishop." 1  Bishop  Beveridge,  in  his  Annotations  on  the  Coun 
cil  of  Nicaea,  comments  on  this  canon  as  follows  :  "  Penes 
Metropolitanum  est  omnes  Episcoporum  ordinationes  et 
electiones  in  Provincia  sua  celebratas  confirmare ;  adeo  sine 
ejus  consensu  et  confirmatione  irrita  sit  episcopi  cujusvis 
ordinatio"  (Pandectce  Canonum,  vol.  ii.  ;  Annot.,  p.  59  (edit. 
1672) ;  cp.  also  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
bk.  ii.  ch.  xvi.  ;  sect.  6,  vol.  i.  p.  61  (edit.  1870). 


NOTE  T,  p.  75- 

Cranmer  pleaded  guilty  on  November  13,  1553,  to  an 
indictment  for  treason,  and  Parliament  confirmed  the  attain 
der  within  a  month.2  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  See  and  in  the  "vacant"  Sees 
in  the  province,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  publication 
of  Pole's  "Bulls  of  Provision"  in  the  beginning  of  1556. 
During  that  period  all  acts  of  Metropolitical  jurisdiction  are 
entered  in  a  particular  Register,  entitled  "Vacatio  sedis 
metropoliticas  Christi  Cantuar.  post  depositionem  Thomae 
Cranmer  nuper  archiepiscopi  Cantuar.  primo  de  crimine 
l^sae  majestatis  authoritate  Parliament!  convicti  et  deinde 
ob  varias  haereses  authoritate  sedis  Apostolicae  depositi,  de- 
gradati,  seculari  brachio  traditi,  et  postremo  in  alma  Univer- 
sitate  Oxoniensi  igne  consumpti  sub  annis  Domini  1553, 
1554,  1555,"  etc.  During  this  period  all  acts  and  instru 
ments  begin  thus:  "Nicholaus  Wotton  utriusque  juris  doctor, 
decanus  ecclesias  cathedralis  et  metropoliticas  Christi 
Cantuar  et  ejusdem  ecclesiae  capitulum,  ad  quern,  et  quos 
omnis  et  omnimoda  jurisdictio  spiritualis  et  ecclesiastica  quae 
ad  archiepiscopum  Cantuariensem  sede  plena  pertinuit,  ipsa 
sede  jam  per  attincturam  Thomae  Cranmer  ultimi  archiepis 
copi  ejusdem,  de  alta  proditione  attincti  et  adjudicati  vacante, 

1  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church   Councils,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  i. 
(to  A.D.  325),  p.  396. 

2  Dixon,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  68, 
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notorie  dignoscitur  pertinere." 1  It  is  clear  that  Cranmer  was 
deposed  by  the  civil  power,  and  his  See  in  consequence  held 
to  be  vacant,  as  otherwise  the  Dean  and  Chapter  could  not 
have  exercised  the  jurisdiction  of  the  See,  and  "  held  that 
large  empire  which  included  all  vacant  Bishoprics  and  issued 
the  edicts  for  the  consecration  of  Bishops,  the  appointment 
of  judges  of  the  Metropolitan  Courts  and  the  institution  to 
benefices."2  Archbishop  Holgate  was  deposed  in  March, 
1554,  by  a  commission  issued  by  Queen  Mary  solely  upon 
her  "ordinary  authority."3  The  deprivation  of  these  two 
Metropolitans  was  therefore  null  and  void,  since  by  the 
canon  law  4  a  Bishop  can  only  be  deprived  by  the  synod  of 
the  province  or  by  twelve  Bishops,  as  is  clear  from  Canons 
XIV.  and  XV.5  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  in  Enctzniis, 
A.D.  341,  and  Canon  X.6  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  387 
or  390,  and  by  a  Canon 7  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  394. 


NOTE  U,  p.  76. 

Viz.  John  Salisbury,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Thetford, 
March  19,  1536,  named  in  the  second  commission  to  con 
secrate  Parker,  and  who  accepted  Parker,  and  was  translated 
to  Sodor  and  Man,  April  7,  i57i,8in  succession  to  Bishop 
Stanley ;  Thomas  Sparke,  Bishop  of  Berwick,  consecrated 
in  1537,  a  friend  of  Bishop  Tunstall  and  a  Suffragan  in  his 
diocese,  who  continued  in  his  office  until  his  death  in  1571  ; 
Robert  Pursglove,  Bishop  of  Hull,  consecrated  in  1538  by 
Archbishop  Lee,  who  recognized  officially  the  established 
order  in  Church  and  State,  and  died  in  1579 ;  and  William 
More,  Bishop  of  Colchester,  consecrated  in  1536. 

1  Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History ',  vol.  vi.  p.  37  (edit.  1852). 

2  Dixon,  loc.  cit.,  p.  69. 

3  Cp.  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  xv.   p.  370.      "Nos  tarn  auctoritate 
nostra  ordinaria  quam  absoluta,  ex  mero  motu  certaque  scientia 
nostra,"  etc. 

4  Vide  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiqui 
ties,  s.v.  "Bishop,"  vol.   ii.  p.  37;  and  Palmer's  Treatise  on  the 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  430,  note  o. 

5  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church  Councils,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  ii. 
(A.D.  326-429),  p.  71. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  391.  7  Ibid.,  pp.  406,  407. 
8  Lea,  Spiritual Jurisdiction,  p.  29. 
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NOTE  V,  p.  77. 

The  following  were  the  chief  ceremonies  discarded  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Edwardian  Ordinal : — 

First,  in  the  Service  for  the  Consecration  of  Bishops  : — 

"  Unction  : " J  not  used  in  the  East  at  all,  and  not  in  the 
West  till  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. 

"  Delivery  of  the  Ring  : " 2  unknown  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  ;  though,  apparently,  a  ring  was  worn  as 
part  of  the  Episcopal  dress  earlier. 

"  Delivery  of  the  Mitre  :"3  unknown  till  the  tenth  century. 
A  head-dress  formed  part  of  the  Episcopal  dress  in  the 
sixth  century  (though  not  generally),  and  it  is  recorded  by 
Eusebius  4  that  St.  John  used  to  wear  a  particular  head-dress, 
a  sacerdotal  plate,  WTOAOV. 

''Delivery  of  the  Pastoral  Staff"  (omitted  in  1552):  un 
known  till  the  sixth  century  ; 5  a  staff  was,  however,  used  by 
Bishops  as  early  as  the  fourth  century. 

Secondly,  in  the  Service  for  the  Ordination  of  Priests  : — 

"  Unction  :"6  a  French  ceremony  introduced  in  the  ninth 
century. 

"Delivery  of  the  Chalice  and  Paten"7  (omitted  in  1552)  : 
unknown  till  the  ninth  century,  and  not  used  to  this  day  in 
the  East. 

"The  Vesting  of  the  Candidate  in  the  Crossed  Stole  and 
Chasuble  :"8  is  not  in  the  Sacramentary  of  Gelasius,  the 
Missale  Franc,  etc.,  but  is  of  considerable  antiquity. 

In  the  Form  for  making  Deacons  : — 

The  placing  of  a  stole  over  the  left  shoulder :  "  This 
Ceremony  is  not  mentioned,  either  expressly  or  by  implica 
tion,  in  the  majority  of  early  Ordinals — viz.  Sacram  Gelas, 
Missale  Franc,  Cod.  Vat.  ap.  Murat,  Pontif.  Rem.,  Rodrad. 
Senon.  Noviom.  i.  Radbod."9  The  stole,  under  the  name  of 
Orarium,  was  used  by  Deacons  from  early  times,  the  earliest 

1  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  vol. 
i.  p.  222.  2  Ibid,  i  vol.  ii.  p.  1803,  et  seq. 

3  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1214,  et  seq. 

Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.,  bk.  v.  ch.  24. 

Smith  and  Cheetham,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1565,  et  seq. 

Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1514,  s.v.  "Ordination." 

Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  863,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  1514  j  vide  also  p.  100  supra, 

Ibid,,  vol.  ii.  p.  1514. 

Ibid. t  vol.  ii.  p,  1512,  s.v.  "  Ordination." 
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reference  to  it  being  in  Canon  XXI I.  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicaea,  between  343-38 1,1  which  forbade  its  use  by  those 
under  the  Order  of  Deacon.  From  this  prohibition  it  became 
specially  associated  with  the  Order  of  Deacon.2 

The  formal  clothing  of  the  Deacon  with  the  Dalmatica  : 
this  ceremony  is  "not  found  in  any  early  Ordinal,  and 
Martene  (vol.  ii.  p.  22)  says  that  it  was  not  used  in  the 
case  of  Seculars  until  about  the  twelfth  century."  It  was 
"  certainly  a  Rite  unknown  in  the  Church  of  England  "  prior 
to  that  century.  "  It  was  introduced  into  the  Bangor 
manuscript,  as  is  supposed  by  competent  authorities,  in  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century." 3 


NOTE  W,  pp.  80,  1 08,  note  4. 

The  wording  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  as  to 
the  "matter"  and  "form"  of  the  Sacrament  of  Order  was, 
it  would  seem,  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  pledging  the 
Council  to  any  theory  on  the  subject,4  for  from  the  A  eta 
Genuina  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  published  by  Theiuer,5  it 
is  evident  that  draft  decrees  were  prepared  for  the  approval 
of  the  Council,  which  should  declare,  "Si  quis  dixerit 
unctionem  non  requiri  in  Sacramenti  Ordinis  traditione 
anathema  sit,"  and  "  Si  quis  dixerit  Episcopum  dum  Ordinal 
frustra  dicere,  '  Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum3  anathema  sit." 
The  decrees  as  passed  were  significantly  different,  "  Si  quis 
dixerit  .  .  .  frustra  Episcopum  dicere  'Accipe  Spiritum 
Sanctum'  .  .  .  anathema  sit,"  and  "  Si  quis  dixerit  sacram 
unctionem  quas  Ecclesia  in  sancta  Ordinatione  utitur  non 
tantum  non  requiri  sed  contemnendum  et  perniciosam  esse 
anathema  sit."6  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  assertion  that 
unction  "«•  required"  in  the  conferring  of  orders  is  changed 
into  a  statement  that  those  who  say  that  unction  is  not  only 

1  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church  Councils,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  ii. 
CA.D.  326-429),  p.  298. 

2  Smith  and  Cheetham,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1936,  s.v.  "Stole." 

3  Lee,  Validity  of  the  Holy  Orders  of  the  Church  of  England, 
p.  47,  note  f- 

4  Vide  Church  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  266. 

5  Theiner,  Acta  Genuina,  vol.  i.  p.  646;  see  also  vol.  ii.  p.  152, 
quoted  in  Church  Quarterly  Review^  loc.  cit. 

6  Concil.  Trident.  De  Sacramento  Ordinis,  Canones  IV.  and  V. 
(Lepsiae,  edit.  1876,  p.  132). 

O 
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not  required,  but  to  be  condemned,  and  is  pernicious,  are  to 
be  under  anathema  ;  and  that  the  words  "  whilst  he  ordains  " 
are  struck  out.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  "  Unction  "  is  not  the  essential  "  matter," 
nor  the  words  "Accipe  Spiritum  Sanctum"  the  only  ones 
which  would  express  the  essential  "  form,"  and  the  Council 
made  no  further  formal  decree  on  the  subject. 

NOTE  X,  p.  103. 

St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  in  discussing  the  question  what  the 
matter  of  the  Priesthood  is,  "  whether  only  the  imposition 
of  hands,  or  the  giving  of  the  instruments,  and  what  is  the 
form," l  says  there  are  three  opinions  : — 

1.  The  first  that  the  only  matter  is  the  tradition  of  the 
instruments  which  the  Bishop  gives  the  Candidate,  and  the 
form  "Take  thou  authority  of  offering  Sacrifice,"  etc.;  and 
by  this  matter  and  form  is  bestowed  the  power,  not  only  of 
Sacrifice,  but  of  Absolution  :  which  opinion  is  "  commonly 
not  received  amongst  the  Doctors." 

2.  The  second  that  "  in  the  ordering  of  Priests  there  is  a 
double  essential  matter,  so  that  by  the  tradition  of  the  instru 
ments  power  is  given  over  the  real  Body  of  Christ,  viz.  that  of 
Sacrificing,  with  the  words,  *  Take  authority,'  etc. ;  and  by  the 
imposition  of  hands  power  is  given  over  the  mystical  Body 
of  Christ,  viz.  that  of  absolving,  with  the  words,  '  Take  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  whose  sins  thou  remittest  they  are  remitted.'" 

3.  The  third  opinion  "  holds  that  both  powers  are  given  to 
the  Priest  by  the  second  imposition  of  hands  (which  should 
be  regarded  as  part  of  the  first2),  when  the  Bishop  extends 
his  hands  over  the  candidate,  with  the  Presbyters  attending, 
as  the  Council  of  Trent  says,  that  the  ministers  of  extreme 
Unction  are  Bishops  or  Priests  rightly  ordained  by  them 
by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the   Presbytery.     This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent 3  that  we  are 
taught  sufficiently  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  what  things  are 
chiefly  to  be  attended  to  in  the  ordination  of  Priests  and 
Deacons,  but  that  we  have  nothing  else  assigned  as  the 
matter  of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  than  the  imposition  of 
hands ;  it  must  be  said  that  beside  the  imposition  nothing 

1  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  TheoL  Moral.,  vi.  5  ;  De  Ordine,  749. 
3  [Fz^also  Hutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  245.] 
3  Sess.  xxiii.  cap.  2. 
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else  in  ordination  is  of  essential  necessity.  It  is  also  proved 
by  the  Greek  Rite,  whereby  .  .  .  men  are  ordained  solely 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  seeing  that  the  validity  of 
sacraments  depends  essentially  on  the  forms  and  matter 
instituted  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  this  must  be  added  that 
Benedict  XIV.  with  Martene  mentions,  that  the  giving  of 
the  instruments  was  not  introduced  in  the  Church  before  the 
eighth  or  ninth  centuries.  As  to  what  the  form  according  to 
the  third  opinion  is,  some  say  'Take  thou  authority;'  but 
more  probably  it  is  the  prayer  which  the  Bishop  says  in  the 
imposition  aforesaid,  and  the  words  which  he  says  at  the 
third  laying  on  of  hands,  '  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,'  are 
only  declarative  of  the  Spirit  being  already  given."  St. 
Alphonsus  declares  that  "in  its  intrinsic  foundation"  the 
third  opinion  that  the  essential  matter  is  the  "laying  on  of 
hands,"  and  the  "form"  "prayer"  is  the  "more  probable" 
— and  only  advocates  the  following  of  the  second  opinion  in 
practice  in  obedience  to  his  Church.  It  is  clear,  then,  that 
it  is  absurd  to  require  that  the  English  Church  should 
conform  to  an  opinion  which,  amongst  the  extremest  Roman 
theologians,  is  considered  to  be  "less  probable,"  or  her 
Ordinal  must  be  adjudged  to  be  invalid  in  matter  and  form  ; 
and  yet  this  is  practically  the  demand  made  by  Roman 
controversialists,  as  for  example  Hutton,1  who  it  is  to  be 
noted  strangely  omits  to  state  that  St.  Alphonsus,  whom  he 
quotes  as  his  authority,  considers  this  opinion  to  be  less 
probable. 

NOTE  Y,  p.  104. 

As  part  of  his  argument  Estcourt  adduces  the  concluding 
words  of  the  form,  "  Be  thou  a  faithful  dispenser  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  of  His  Holy  Sacraments,"  as  showing  that  the 
Ordinal  is  framed  in  accordance  with  the  Lutheran  theory  as 
to  the  ministry  ; 2  but  the  reply  to  this  is,  that  "  the  conception 
of  Priests  as  stewards  is  that  which  is  chosen  as  the  leading 
idea  of  this  office  by  the  Lord  Himself  (St.  Matt.  xxiv.  45), 
and  by  St.  Paul,  who  desired  that  a  man  should  account  of 
him  as  of  a  minister  of  Christ  and  steward  of  the  mysteries 
of  God  ;  and  it  seems  idle  to  say  that  so  scriptural  an 

1  Hutton,  op.  cit.y  p.  248. 

3  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed^  p* 
222. 
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exhortation  can  have  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  words  preceding.  The  faithful  dispensing  of  the 
sacraments  means  the  authoritative  assignment  or  denial  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  faithful  dispensing  of  the  Word  of 
God  does  not  mean  mere  application  or  exposition  of  the 
Bible,  but  the  deliverance  of  God's  message  of  pardon,  or 
wrath,  which  are  His  Word  as  coming  through  His  autho 
rized  ambassadors." l  This  exposition  of  the  phrase  is  given 
in  Cranmer's  Catechism?  set  forth  in  1548,  and  therefore 
practically  a  contemporaneous  and  great  authority  on  the 
point,  in  that  Cranmer  took  a  leading  part  in  drawing  up 
the  Ordinal. 

2.  Estcourt  asserts  that  the  idea  of  any  Divine  gift  being 
conveyed  in  ordination,  "  is  utterly  ignored  in  the  Anglican 
Rite  ;  "  3  but  the  words,  "^Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.,  do 
declare  that  the  Divine  gift  is  given — a  gift  both  conferring 
"the  office  itself,"  and  endowing  him  upon  whom  it  is  so 
conferred  with  power  for  its  work  ;    and  it  may  be  added 
that  the  addition  of  the  words  "  for  the  office,"  *  etc.,  was  made 
by  the  Caroline  Divines,  who  had  no  tendency  whatever  to 
Lutheran  theories,  and  would  not  have  made  it  if  it  had  not 
been  in  accordance  with  a  thoroughly  Catholic  idea  of  the 
Sacred  Ministry  ;  and,  as  noted  above,  p.  85,  it  is  a  proof  of 
the  groundless  character  of  Roman  objections  to  the  Anglican 
Ordinal,  that  whilst  Estcourt  regards  this  addition  as  showing 
the  Lutheran  character  of  the  Rite,  Dom  Raynal  and  others 
regard  it  as  rendering  the  hitherto  "  empty  form"  sufficient 
for  valid  ordination. 

3.  Estcourt 5  argues   that   the   time   for  ordination    was 
fixed  by  the  Ordinal  to   be  some  Sunday  or  holy  day  in 
order  that   the   Lutheran  fashion   of  calling  and   election 
of  the  minister  might  be  carried  out.     But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the   Church   of    England    in   this   matter  follows   the 
custom  of  the  Primitive  Church,  which  was  to  consecrate 

1  Church  Quarterly  Revieu>,  vol.  v.  p.  285. 

2  Cranmer's  Catechism,  p.  202  (edit.  Oxford,  1829). 

3  Estcourt,    The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p. 
372. 

4  It  is  noticeable  that  Estcourt,  op.  n't.,  argues  as  if  the  words 
were  simply  "  for  the  discharge  of  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest," 
whereas  the  formula  runs  "for  the  office" — the  gift  then  given  in 
vesting  the  candidate  with  the  office,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  note  : 
A  very  important  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  Canon  Estcourt,, 

<*  Estcourt,  o£.  tit.,  p.  253. 
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Bishops  on  a  Sunday  or  holyday, — for,  as  Palmer  *  says, 
"  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  is  so  remote  and  its  preva 
lence  so  universal  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  Apostles  themselves,"  and  Hugo  de  St. 
Victor  says,  "The  sacred  Canons  permit  consecrations  of 
Bishops  on  Sundays  only/'2 — besides  which,  as  Morse  points 
out,3  in  doing  so  she  merely  continues  the  ancient  English 
custom,  as  is  shown  by  the  Pontifical  of  Edmund  Lacy, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  A.D.  1420  to  1455,  in  which  there  is  the 
following  Rubric  :  "  The  Consecration  of  Bishops  is  always 
to  be  performed  on  Sunday,  and  their  examination  and  pro 
fession  to  be  before  the  High  Mass." 

4.  Canon  Estcourt 4  adduces  Article  XXIII.  in  support 
of  his  contention,  saying,  its  language  "  recognizes  the  right 
of  the  Lutheran  superintendents,  of  the  Zwinglian  pastors, 
and  of  the  Calvinist  elders,  as  fully  as  that  of  Anglican 
Bishops.  Nothing  whatever  is  said  or  implied  of  the  neces 
sity  of  a  Bishop,  or  the  minister  of  Holy  Orders,  or  of  a  true 
succession  from  other  Bishops."  And  that  this  was  under 
stood  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  Article  at  the  time  is  shown 
"  by  several  practical  illustrations,  and  particularly  from  the 
cases  of  Whittingham,  Morrison,  and  Travers."  Now,  it  is  to 
be  first  observed  that  the  Article  has  reference  to  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  "  Mission,"  and  Canon  Estcourt  affixes  to  it 
a  meaning  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  the  Church, 
which  (as  shown  below)  at  the  time,  as  well  as  always,  laid 
down  the  necessity  of  Episcopal  Ordination.  It  is  clear 
that  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  Canon  Estcourt's 
contention,  and  the  Article  must  have  reference  to  those 
authorities  in  the  Church  who  have  the  power  referred  to — 
viz.  the  Bishops,  and  not  to  others  with  whom  the  Church 
had  nothing  to  do.  As  to  the  cases  alleged  by  Canon 
Estcourt  (and  others  5)  in  proof  of  his  contention,  they  are 
useless  for  the  purpose,  as  is  plain  from  the  following  facts  : — 

(a)  The  Law  of  the  Church  during  the  time  at  which  these 

1  Palmer,   Origines  Liturgies,  ch.  xii.  §  vi.  vol.  ii.  p.  288  (3rd 
edit.). 

2  Theol.  deSacr.  Erud.,  Hi.  P.  ii.  c.  xx.  ;  quoted  by  Blunt,  Anno 
tated  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  567  (6th  edit.),  who  gives  other 
authorities  showing  that  Sunday  was  anciently  the  ordinary  day  on 
which  Episcopal  Consecrations  took  place. 

3  Morse,  Apostolical  Succession,  p.  61. 
*  Estcourt,  op.  cit.,  p.  148. 

6  E.g.  ITutton,  The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  357,  note  *. 
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supposed  "cases"  occurred  was  plain,1  viz.  "that  no  man 
(not  being  at  the  present  Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon)  shall 
execute  any  of  [these  orders]  except  he  be  called,  tried, 
examined,  and  admitted  according  to  the  form  hereafter 
following  ; " 2  and  the  law  was  emphasized  by  the  Canon 
passed  in  the  Convocation  of  1571  (which  imposed  subscrip 
tion  to  the  Articles  on  the  clergy)  :  "  Episcopus  neminem  qui 
se  otioso  nomine  Lectorem  vocet  et  manus  impositionem  non 
acceperit,  in  ecclesiae  ministerio  versari  patietur  ;  "  and  by  the 
Canons  of  1597,  which  prohibit  Bishops  from  instituting  any 
to  a  benefice  unless  ordained  by  themselves  or  bringing 
letters  dimissory  from  some  other  Bishop  who  has  ordained 
them,  and  by  Canon  39  of  1604,  which  lays  down  that  no 
Bishop  shall  institute  any  to  a  benefice  except  he  first  show 
unto  him  his  letters  of  orders,  etc."  If,  therefore,  any 
"  cases "  could  be  substantiated,  they  would  be  clearly 
violations  of  the  plain  law  of  the  Church,  and  thus  would 
be  of  no  weight  for  the  purpose  adduced. 

(I}}  Next,  as  to  the  cases  alleged,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
not  one  of  them  is  an  instance  of  a  valid,  open,  and  authorita 
tive  admission  of  a  person  not  properly  ordained  to  a  "  cure 
of  souls ''  in  this  country  ;  nor  can  even  one  such  case  be 
produced,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact,  lamented  by 
Archbishop  Parker,  of  the  "  germanical  natures  "  of  many 
of  those  who  during  Mary's  reign  had  lived  abroad  to  escape 
persecution,  and  on  their  return  had  obtained  through  Puritan 
influence  high  positions  in  the  Church  ;  and,  too,  notwith 
standing  that  the  political  events  of  the  time  were  such  as 
to  throw  the  English  authorities  on  the  side  of  foreign 
Protestants,  which  caused  them  to  use  great  tenderness  of 
language  towards  the  polity  of  foreign  sects.3  It  is  quite 

1  Notwithstanding  the  facts  of  the  case  which  are  here  set  out, 
Breen   (Anglican    Orders,   are   they    Valid?   p.    20,    edit.    1877), 
Sproston  (Reply  to  Mr.  Pixell}^  and  apparently  Hutton  (op.  «?., 
359),  and  other  Roman  controversialists  assert  that  it  was  not  till 
1662  that  ''Episcopal  ordination  was  made  necessary  for  holding 
a  benefice  in  the  Established  Church ; "  and  Breen  adds  (op.  «'/., 
p.  21,  edit..  1877),  that  because  of  this  "Anglican  Orders  are  un 
trustworthy,  since  for   over  one  hundred  years  there  can  be  no 
certainty  about  ordination  " — a  position  refuted  by  the  facts. 

2  Preface  to  the  Edvvardine  Ordinal. 

3  Such  as  for  example,   Hooker,  who  whilst  he  emphatically 
says,  "Wherefore  let  us  not  fear  to  be  herein  bold  and  peremp 
tory,  that,  if  anything  in  the  Church's  government,  surely  the  first 
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possible   that   in   those   days   of  no   newspapers,  of  great 
difficulties  of  intercommunication,  and   want  of  education 

institution  of  Bishops  was  from  heaven,  was  even  of  God  ;  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  the  Author  of  it  "  (Ecclesiastical  Polity,  bk.  vii.  ch.  v. 
§  10,  vol.  iii.  p.  168,  5th  edit.,  edited  by  Keble) ;  yet  allows  (op. 
cit.,  bk.  vii.  ch.  xiv.  §  n,  vol.  iii.  pp.  231,  232,  ibid.)  that,  "  where 
the  Church  must  needs  have  some  ordained,  and  neither  hath 
nor  can  have  possibly  a  bishop  to  ordain,  in  cases  of  such 
necessity  the  ordinary  institution  of  God  hath  given  oftentimes 
and  may  give  place.  .  .  .  These  cases  of  inevitable  necessity 
excepted,  none  may  ordain  but  only  bishops."  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed, 
p.  131,  contrary  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the  passage,  asserts  that 
"the  circumstances  which  forced  him  to  admit  such  a  departure 
from  the  general  principle  he  has  laid  down  can  have  occurred  only 
in  the  history  of  those  he  is  defending — the  Anglican  Church  itself," 
that  occasion  being  the  consecration  of  Parker.  But  not  only  is 
this  assertion  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  passage  itself,  but  it  is 
also  disproved  by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  lack  of  Bishops  to 
consecrate  Parker,  as  shown  above,  p.  29;  so  obviously  "no  case 
of  inevitable  necessity"  (the  condition  laid  down  by  Hooker  in  the 
passage)  could,  in  the  supposed  instance,  have  arisen,  and  there 
could  be  no  "very  just  and  sufficient  reason  to  allow  ordination 
made  without  a  bishop "  in  that  instance  alleged  :  therefore,  the 
interpretation  given  by  Estcourt  is  obviously  untenable.  Other 
Roman  controversialists,  such  as  Hutton  (The  Anglican  Ministry  ^ 
pp.  170,  349),  and  Sproston  (Reply  to  Mr.  PtxeZJt\etc.t  p.  2), 
similarly  make  like  unfair  use  of  this  passage,  which  is  likewise  done 
(Estcourt,  op.  cit.,  p.  127  ;  Sproston,  loc.  cit. ;  Hutton,  op.  a'/., 
pp.  348,  349)  with  regard  to  quotations  from  the  Puritan  divine, 
Whitaker,  who  was  a  strong  Calvinist,  and  who  was  attacked  by 
Durey  with  regard  to  the  "  mission  "  of  Calvin,  etc.  He,  in  reply  to 
a  specific  objection  raised  by  Durey,  argues  in  his  reply  from  the 
Geneva  platform,  which  alone  would  enable  him  to  cover  the  cases 
of  the  foreign  sects  alleged,  and  he  expressly  says  that  "concerning 
our  preachers  .  .  .  there  is  an  easy  answer,  even  out  of  your  own 
laws  " — thus  clearly  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  ministry  of 
the  English  Church  and  that  of  the  foreign  sects ;  and  then  proceeds 
to  reply  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  the  case  of  those  sects  to  the 
objection  raised,  against  which  no  answer  could  have  been  given 
"  out  of  your  own  laws."  And  the  same  circumstances  also  explain 
the  argument  and  language  used  by  Fulke,  who  is  also  quoted  by 
Estcourt  and  Hutton  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  may  be  added  that 
Breen  (Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  pp.  31,  32,  edit.  1885), 
in  this  connection,  says  that  Convocation  in  1603  "declared  the 
Church  of  Scotland  to  be  a  true  part  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
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amongst  the  people,  the  occupation  of  an  English  benefice 
by  an  unordained  person  might  be  connived  at,  and  be 
unknown  save  to  a  few,  but  in  every  case  in  which  any 
inquiry  was  made  it  is  proved  by  the  evidence  that  the  act 
was  illegally  done. 

(c]  To  take  the  alleged  cases  seriatim  ; 

(i)  Whittingham,  Calvin's  brother-in-law,  who  "had  been 
called  to  the  ministry  by  the  congregation  of  English  at 
Geneva,"  obtained  through  the  influence  of  Leicester,  the 
Deanery  of  Durham,  and  Canon  Estcourt  alleges  that, 
from  "  the  discussion  which  ensued,"  it  "  is  clear  that  im 
position  of  hands  by  the  Calvinist  Elders  would  have  been 
considered  sufficient.'-' l  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  writ  was 
instituted  against  Whittingham,  notwithstanding  the  power 
ful  influence  by  which  he  was  supported,  influence  most 
difficult  to  oppose  in  those  despotic  times,  to  eject  him  from 
the  Deanery  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "  mere  laicus^  His 
death,  immediately  after  proceedings  had  been  set  on  foot, 
prevented  the  matter  being  formally  decided  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Whitgift,  when  Travers  alleged  Whittingham's 
example  against  his  inhibition, replied,  "This  is  untrue.  For 
if  Mr.  Whittingham  had  lived  he  had  been  deprived  without 
special  grace  and  dispensation."  Further,  this  case  does  not 

of  Christ,  and  in  it  there  is  no  Episcopal  Ordination  or  control." 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  word  "  Scotland,"  inserted  in  the 
Bidding  Prayer  of  Canon  IV.,  of  1604.  This,  however,  unfortu 
nately  for  the  use  which  F.  Breen  makes  of  it,  has  no  reference  to 
the  "  Kirk,"  as  the  following  facts  show.  In  March,  1603-4,  when 
Convocation  met,  the  President  Bancroft  (who,  it  is  to  be  noted, 
held  strongly  the  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession),  knowing  that 
the  King  had  ordered  that  the  titular  Bishops  already  existing  in 
Scotland  should  be  consecrated  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the 
parochial  ministry  might  be  canonically  ordained  without  loss  of 
time,  took  care  that  the  Canon  should  be  so  framed  as  to  take  in 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  pray  for  its  grace  by 
anticipation,  being  aware  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  would  be 
properly  organized  within  a  short  time  as  part  of  Christ's  Ploly 
Catholic  Church,  moreover  it  could  have  no  possible  reference  to 
the  "  Kirk,"  for  that  was  not  the  recognized  form  of  Church  govern^ 
ment  in  1603,  when  it  was  passed ;  and  Canon  VII.  of  the  same 
Canons  excommunicates  all  who  affirm  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  Antichristian,  which  was  the  exact  position  taken  by  the 
Presbyterians  of  those  times. 

1  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p. 
149. 
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iil  any  way  help  the  plea  for  which  it  is  alleged,  because  it 
was  admitted  that  Whittingham  held  the  Deanery  as  a 
"layman,"  not  as  a  minister,  as  is  clear  from  the  ruling  of 
Chief  Justice  Hobart,  in  the  case  of  Whitgift  v.  Harrington, 
in  I693,1  which  was  to  the  effect  that  a  Dean  might  be  a 
layman,  as  was  the  Dean  of  Durham,  by  special  licence  and 
dispensation  of  the  king  ;  "  just  as  Henry  VIII.  made  Thomas 
Cromwell,  a  layman,  Dean  of  Wells.  There  is  enough  of 
administrative  business  and  temporal  rank  attached  to  a' 
Deanery  to  make  it  conceivable  that  this  convenient  theory 
might  be  constructed  without  touching  the  case  of  a  parson 
with  cure  of  souls."  2 

(2)  The  second  case  alleged  is  that  of  John  Morrison,  who, 
says  Estcourt,3  had  been  ordained  by  the  General  Synod  of 
the  County  of  Lothian  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  was  licensed  by  Aubrey,  GrindaPs  Vicar-General  in  1582, 
to  preach  and  administer  Sacraments.  This,  Estcourt  con 
tends,  shows  that  "the  ordination  amongst  Calvinistic 
Presbyterians  was  considered  valid," 4  and  that  this  case  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  "Grindal's  sequestra 
tion,"  Aubrey,  "  having  but  delegated  authority,  could  only 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  the  strict  and  ordinary  accep 
tation  of  the  law." 

As  to  this  case,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  so-called  "  Ordi 
nation"  was  not  introduced  amongst  the  Scotch  Presby 
terians  till  the  second  Book  of  Discipline,  which  was 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1 592  ; 
up  to  that  time  (and  consequently  in  1577,  the  date  of 
the  alleged  ordination)  their  pastors  received  no  imposition 
of  hands  at  all.  Moreover,  even  after  this  "  Book  of 
Discipline"  had  been  authorized,  such  imposition  of  hands 
was  not  considered  by  them  to  be  necessary,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  long  after  this 
date  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  did  not  in  their  "  Ordina- 

1  Godolphin,  Report  Juris.,  p.  367;  quoted,  CJnirch  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  283,  from  which  the  facts  given  in  this  note  are 
mainly  drawn. 

2  Church  Quarterly  Review,  loc.  cit. 

3  Estcourt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  149,  150.     This  case  is  also  alleged  by 
Breen  (Anglican  Orders,  are  they  Valid?  p.  31,  edit.   1885)  and 
other  Roman  writers. 

4  Estcourt,  loc.  cit.     Hutton  (The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  357, 
note  *)  also  asserts  that  Morrison  was  "in  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Orders." 
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tions"  use  that  ceremony,1  the  "Book  of  Discipline"  being 
thus  practically  set  aside  in  this  respect  for  many  years. 
Morrison  was  thus  from  any  point  of  view  a  mere  layman, 
and  certainly  not  in  "  Scotch  Presbyterian  Orders."  And 
it  is  further  to  be  noted  that  Aubrey  was  evidently  aware 
that  in  granting  the  "dispensation"  he  was  committing  an 
illegality,  for  it  contained  a  clause  "quatenus  jura  regni 
patiuntur,"  and,  as  shown  above,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  would  not  permit  any  such  grant. 

(3)  Why  Canon  Estcourt  should  say  that  Travers's  case  "  is 
still  more  striking,"  is  strange.  Travers  had  been  "  ordained  " 
by  the  Presbytery,  at  Antwerp,  in  1576,  and  sought  an 
English  benefice  on  that  qualification.  Whitgift's  reply  to 
the  application  is  as  follows  :  "  Unless  he  will  testify  his 
conformity  by  subscription,  .  .  .  and  make  proof  unto  me 
that  he  is  a  minister  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  I  really  believe  he  is  not,  I  can  by  no  means 
yield  my  consent  to  placing  him  in  any  function  in  the 
Church."2  And  further,  Whitgift's  action  in  this  case  is  in 

1  So   Erbury,    the    famous    Separatist,   declares    (The  Babe  of 
Glory,  etc.,  410,  1653,  p.  54),  and  there  is  conclusive  proof  of  this 
in   the  reply  of  the  Scotch    Presbyterians  to  the  King  in  Feb., 
1596-7,  in  which  they  stated  that  "Impositioun  or  laying  on  of 
hands  is  nocht  essentiall  and  necessar,  hot  ceremoniall  and  indif 
ferent  in  the  admissioun  of  a  Pastor"  (Mr.  James  MelvilPs  Diary  t 
P-  392)  j  whilst  in  1612  the  English  Separatists  in  Holland  stated 
both  that  imposition  of  hands  was  not  used  at  all  by  the  Scotch, 
and  that  the  same  omission  was  at  first  the  custom  of  the  Dutch 
and   French   Reformed    Churches   (vide    The    Church    Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  401). 

2  Hutton  (The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  357,  note  *)  refers  to  the 
Act  13  Eliz.,  c.   12,  as  showing  that  a  person  not  duly  ordained 
could  "become  a  beneficed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
by  merely  subscribing  to  the  Articles  "  in  support  of  the  contention 
with  regard  to  Whittingham,  etc.,  refuted  in  this  note.     But  the 
simple  reply  is  that,  as  Hardwicke,  in  his  History  of  the  Articles, 
p.  227  (edit.  1859),  points  out,  it  had  reference  "  to  the  clergy  who 
had  been  ordained  according  to  the  mediaeval  forms  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,"  as  is  evident  from  the  first  clause  of  the  Act ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  Act  was  one   for   imposing  a  new   disability  on  the  Marian 
Clergy,  and  did  not  relax  the  law  in  favour  of  those  not  previously 
eligible  for  preferment,  being  not  duly  ordained.     Had  it  been  for 
the  latter  object  it  would  have  had  to  repeal  the  disabling  obligation 
imposed  by  the  Preface  to  the  Ordinal  of  1552,  quoted  above  ;  and 
it  may  be  added  that  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Act,  prescribed  the 
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accordance  with  his  usual  practice  ;  for  when  he  was  formally 
asked  whether  there  were  not  sundry  non-Episcopalian 
ministers  officiating  by  permission  within  his  province  of 
Canterbury,  he  replied,  "  I  know  none  such." l 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Nonconformists 
themselves  plainly  testify  that  none  were  instituted  or 
licensed  on  the  ground  of  the  sufficiency  of  their  ordination 
by  Reformed  or  Presbyterian  ministers.  This  is  clear  from 
the  language  of  John  Penry,  a  contemporary  of  Hooker,  a 
trusted  agent  of  the  Nonconformists  and  competent  to  speak 
for  them,  one  of  the  chief  writers  of  their  tracts,  who,  in  his 
Korah)  Dathan,  and  Abiram?  says  that  the  Nonconformists 
confess  the  "  officers  of  Christ  [meaning  the  officers  of  Calvin, 
Beza,  Robert  Browne,  and  Henry  Browne]  were  not  planted, 
and  therefore  they  labored  with  her  Majestic  and  the  Parlia 
ment  to  have  them  established  in  the  Parish  Assemblies."  The 
question  whether  any  ordination  except  that  by  a  Bishop  is 
lawful  in  the  English  Church  "  is  conteyned,"  he  says,  "  in 
these  two  points  :  (i)  Whether  at  the  expelling  of  the  Pope 
out  of  this  land  by  her  Majestie's  lawes,  the  Popish  offices  of 
priests  and  deacons  were  expelled  also  out  of  the  parish 
assemblies  or  reteyned  ?  (2)  Whether  at  the  same  time,  or  sith 

grade  of  Deacon  as  the  minimum  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefice  of 
any  sort,  although  under  the  old  Canon  Law  benefices  without 
cure  of  souls  were  held  by  laymen,  and  even  children  ;  and  as  none 
of  the  Nonconformist  preachers  claimed  to  have  been  ordained 
Deacons,  it  is  clear  the  whole  Act  had  no  reference  to  them,  and 
this  is  shown  further  by  the  fact  that  when  Travers  appealed  to  it, 
basing  his  claim  upon  it,  his  supplication  was  disallowed.  The  Arch 
bishop  expressly  replying  to  this  allegation,  says, "  If  Travers  can  pro- 
duce  such  a  law  in  favour  of  his  party,  he  may  allege  it ;  but  the  laws 
of  the  realm  suffer  none  to  be  admitted  to  the  ministry  but  such  as 
are  ordained  by  a  Bishop  [the  italics  are  not  in  the  original]  and 
shall  subscribe  the  said  received  Articles."  This  reply  of  Whitgift's 
(quoted,  Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of 
the  English  Ordinations,  vol.  ii.  p.  193)  is  conclusive  that  the  Act 
did  not  refer  to  those  who  had  not  been  duly  ordained.  Whitgift's 
action  in  this  matter  is.  the  more  significant  since  Travers  had  the 
support  of  Burleigh,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  Queen,  and 
whom,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  to  Whitgift's  interest  to  have 
favoured  if  possible,  by  putting  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Travers's 
obtaining  the  benefice  he  aspired  to. 

1  Strype's  Life  of  Whit  gift >  pt.  iii.  p.  182. 

2  The  quotations  here  given  from  Penry  are  taken   from  The 
Church  Times,  Feb.  19,  1892,  vol.  xxx.  no. '1517,  pp.  770,  771. 
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thence  any  of  the  true  offices  of  the  Church  of  Christ  werer 
instituted  and  ordeyned  in  the  parish  assemblies  of  the  land  ? 
The  case  is  clear  that  the  Popish  offices  of  priest  and  deacon 
were  reteyned,  and  that  the  offices  of  Christ's  kingdom  were 
not  restored.  And  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  Popish  offices  of  priest 
hood  and  deaconrie  that  the  whole  worship  of  God  is  per 
formed,  or  rather  polluted  and  prophaned,  in  all  the  assemblies 
of  this  land."  He  says  that  the  fact  that  the  Nonconformist 
Preachers  ceaselessly  supplicate  the  Queen  and  the  State  to 
pull  down  Episcopacy  and  set  up  a  Presbytery  like  that  of 
the  "  Reformed  Churches,"  is  proof  that  the  law  did  not 
allow  the  sufficiency  of  the  "  Reformed  Ministry."  He  dis 
tinctly  declares  that  all  the  ministerial  offices  of  the  parish 
meetings,  yea,  of  the  whole  "  land,  must  be  squared  " l  with 
"  the  ground  and  rule  set  down  in  the  Booke  of  Ordering 
Bishops  and  Priests"  The  law  demands  "  that  these  orders 
shall  be  continued  : "  "  He  that  is  made  a  minister  in  some 
Reformed  Church  beyond  the  Seas,  is  not  capable  of  the  cure 
of  a  Parish  in  this  Land,  except  he  shall  [have]  a  deaconrie 
and  a  Priesthood  after  the  order  of  our  land,"  although,  "  he 
that  receiveth  orders  in  Rome  is  correspondent  and  answer 
able  unto  the  pattern  of  our  deaconrie  and  priesthood,  and 
so  capable  to  buy  and  sel,  that  is  to  execute  any  publike 
function." 

NOTE  Z,  p.  129. 

Amongst  Roman  Catholics  who  have  admitted  the  validity 
of  Anglican  Orders  are  the  following  : — 

1  John  Canne,  a  Baptist,  bears  like  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
valid  ordination  was  required  by  the  English  Church  as  a  condition 
prior  to  appointment  to  a  benefice,  nine  years  before  1662 — the 
date  assigned  by  the  Roman  controversialists  as  that  when  Episco 
pal  ordination  became  necessary  in  the  English  Church.  He  says, 
"The  truth  is,  neither  of  them,  Presbyterians  or  Independents,  by 
the  law  of  the  land  have  any  title  to  tithe,  for  they  are  not  such 
incumbents  ecclesiastical  as  the  law  allows.  For  whosoever  hath 
not  been  ordained  Priest  or  Deacon  by  a  Bishop  (that  is,  whose 
ministry  is  not  essentially  from  the  sea  [sic]  of  Rome — so  are  Mason's 
words — or,  as  the  Nonconformists  express  it,  whose  entrance  into 
the  ministerie  is  not  by  a  Popish  and  unlawful  Vocation,  strange 
from  the  Scriptures  and  unheard  of  in  the  Primitive  Church)  cannot 
as  a  minister,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  claim  any  proprietie  in  tithes  " 
(Canne,  A  Second  Voyce  from  the  Temple  to  the  Higher  Po-vers, 
p.  ii  ;  published  in  August,  1653). 
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1.  Peter  Cudsemius,  who  came   to  England   to   observe 
the  state  of  the  English  Church,  says,  "In  regard  of  the 
Catholic  Order,  there  is  a  perpetual  line  of  their  Bishops,  and 
the  lawful  succession  of  Pastors  received  from  the  Church  ; 
for  the  honor  thereof  we  used  to  call  the  English  Calvinists 
by  another  name,  not  heretics  .  .  .v  but  schismatics." l 

2.  Dr.  Goffe,  having  joined  the  Roman  Communion,  was 
admitted  to  the  Oratory,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  a 
Priest.     "  He  had  already  been  ordained  in  England,  which 
occasioned  a  difficulty.     The  matter  was  proposed  to  many 
Doctors   of  the   Sorbon,   who,   after  having    examined    it, 
declared   in  favour  of  the   ordination  ; " 2  and  though   the 
Roman  authorities 3  had  only  a  one-sided  statement  with 
regard  to  Anglican  orders,  of  which  the  Nag's  Head  story 
formed  a  leading  portion,  and  neither  Dr.  Goffe  nor  any 
English  divine  being  consulted,  enjoined  the  ordination,  yet, 
says  Dr.  Prideaux,*  the  Sorbonists  still  stuck  to  their  opinion 
that  he  was  a  good  Priest  by  his  first  ordination." 

3.  "  Mr.  Amand,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Castoria,  under  date  February  4,  1685,  'I  have 
seen  your  last  letter  to  Dr.  Snellaerts,  but  allow  me  to  tell 
you  that  the  fact  that  the  Bishops  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
were  consecrated  by  true  Bishops,  appears  certain  to  me, 
though    Sanders    and    some    other    controversialists    have 
affirmed  to  the  contrary.'  "  5 

4.  Dr.  Snellaerts,6  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Louvain,  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  in  a  Latin  letter  to  the  same 
Prelate,  dated  March  2,  1685,  to  the  same  effect. 

5.  F.  Peter  Walsh,  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  says,  "Were  I 
to  deliver  my  opinion  in  the  matter,  or  were  it  my  purpose  to 
speak   thereof,   I    would   certainly  hold   myself  obliged   in 
conscience  (for  anything  I  know  yet)  to  concur  with  them 
who  doubt  not    the  ordination    of   Bishops,   Priests,   and 


1  Cudsemius,  De  Desperata  Calvin  Causa,  Tractates  Brevis,  etc.> 
p.  122  (Moguntiae,  1609). 

2  Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Validity  of  the 
English  Ordinations,  vol.  i.  p.  30  (edit.  1728). 

3  Vide  Appendix  to  Ed.  Ellys's  Letter  to  Dr.  Dumoulin. 

4  Prideaux,    Validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Chitrc/i  of  England, 
p.  78. 

*  Courayer,  op.  cit.,  app.  art.  i.  §  iii.  vol.  ii.  p.  458,  and  ibid.,  vol. 
i.  p.  31  (Eng.  trans.,  edit.  1728). 

*  Courayer,  ibid.,  app.  art.  i.  §  iv.  vol.  ii.  pp.  45 8,  et  seq. 
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Deacons  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  to  be  at  least 
valid."1 

6.  The  illustrious  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  in  a  letter  to 
Dom  John  Mabillon,2  dated  August  12,  1685,  said,  "As  to  the 
affair  of  England,  besides  the  difficulty  with  respect  to  the 
first  Bishops,  the  authors  of  the  schism,  there  is  also  another 
great  one  at  the  time  of  Cromwell,  when  it  is  contended  that 
the  Succession  of  the  ordination  was  interrupted.  The 
English  maintain  the  contrary  ; 3  and  as  to  the  Succession, 
as  to  the  beginning  of  the  schism,  they  maintain  that  there  is 
no  difficulty,  and  in  this  they  seem  to  be  right."  That 
this  continued  to  be  the  opinion  of  Bossuet  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Marcell,4  Curate  of  S.  Jaques  des  Haut-pas  at 
Paris,  being  on  a  visit  to  that  Prelate,  the  conversation 
falling  on  the  Church  of  England,  the  Bishop,  fetching  a 
great  sigh,  told  him  and  his  friend,  a  Priest  of  the  Oratory, 
who  was  with  him,  that  if  "  God  granted  the  English  grace  to 
renounce  their  errors  their  clergy  needed  only  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  Church  and  rehabilitated;"  and  he  added  that  he 
had  expressed  "  himself  in  the  same  manner  before  the 
King."  This  testimony  is  further  confirmed  by  a  certificate,5 
dated  May  20,  1726,  of  the  Very  Rev.  J.  De  Riberolles,  late 
Abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  Superior  General  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  the  Congregation  of  France,  who  lived  for  a  long 
time  with  Bossuet  as  Superior  of  his  Seminary,  certifying 
that  Bossuet  often  talked  of  the  English  ordinations,  and 
that  that  Prelate  "  never  made  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
their  [i.e.  the  English]  ordinations  to  consist  in  anything  but 
the  proof  of  the  Succession  in  Cromwell's  time  ; "  and  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  a  letter,  dated  November  25,  1724,  from 

1  The  History  and  Vindication  of  the  Loyal  Formulary  or  Irish 
Remonstrance^  so  graciously  received  by  His  Majesty ',  anno   1661, 
pref.,  1674  ;  vide  also  the  same  writer's  Preface  to  Four  Letters. 

2  Courayer,  On  the  Validity  of  English  Ordinations,  app.  art.  i., 
Eng.  trans.,   p.    301   (edit.    1844).      It   is  surely  unfair  of  Canon 
Estcourt  to  say,  in  the  face  of  this  letter  and  the  other  extracts  given, 
that  "  the  opinion  attributed  to  Bossuet  rests  on  the  merest  rumour  " 
{The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  p.  168). 

3  [For  proof  that  the  Succession  was  maintained   through   the 
"  Rebellion  "  and  at  the  Restoration,  see  note  A,  p.  168.] 

4  Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the   Dissertation   on   the   Validity  of 
English   Ordinations,  app.  art.  i.  §  iii.  vol.  ii.  pp.  457,  458  (edit. 
1728). 

5  Courayer,  op.  cit.>  app.  art.  i.  vol.  ii.  pp.  456,457  (edit.  1728). 
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M.  Caldaguez,1  "  the  Priest  of  the  .Oratory  "  referred  to 
above,  concerning  Bossuet's  opinion  in  1699,  shows  that 
his  doubt  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Succession  during  the 
Commonwealth  was  entirely  cleared  up. 


NOTE  A  A,  p.  130. 

The  statement  that  Pius  IV.  made  an  offer  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  confirm  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  has  been 
considered,  both  by  those  who  make  it  and  those  who  deny 
it,  to  have  its  sole  basis  in  the  following  authorities. 

The  earliest  is  Lord  Coke,  who,  in  a  Charge  at  the  Norwich 
Assizes  on  the  4th  of  August,  1606,  spoke  as  follows  : 2 — 

"That  Pius  Quintus,  whome  those  of  their  side  doe 
account  to  have  beene  a  good  Pope  (though  by  false  per- 
swasions  too  much  misled)  before  the  time  of  his  excom 
munication  against  Queen  Elizabeth  denounced,  sent  his 
letter  unto  her  Maiestie  in  which  hee  did  allow  the  Bible 
and  Booke  of  divine  service,  as  it  is  now  used  amongst  us 
to  be  authenticke,  and  not  repugnant  to  truth.  But  that 
therein  was  contayned  enough  necessary  to  salvation  (though 
there  was  not  in  it  so  much  as  might  conveniently  bee),  and 
that  he  would  also  allow  it  unto  us  without  changing  any 
parte ;  so  as  her  Maiestie  would  acknowledge  to  receive  it 
from  him,  the  Pope  (and  by  his  allowance),  which  her 
Maiestie  denying  to  do,  she  was  then  presently  excommuni 
cated.  And  this  is  the  truth  concerning  Pope  Pius  Quintus, 
as  I  have  faith  to  God  and  men ;  as  I  have  oftentimes  heard 
it  awowed  by  the  late  Queene  her  owne  wordes  ;  and  I  have 
conferred  with  some  Lordes  that  were  of  greatest  reckoning 
who  had  scene  and  read  the  letter,  which  the  Pope  sent  to 

1  Courayer,  A  Defence  of  the  Dissertation  on  the    Validity  of 
English  Ordinations,  app.  art.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  457  (edit.  1728). 

2  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  Lord  Coke  never  made  the  state 
ment  here  quoted,  and  reference  is  made  in  support  of  this  assertion 
to  a  statement  of  Lord  Coke's,  given  in  Cokeys  Reports,  vol.  iv.  pt. 
vii.,  preface  vii.,  viii.  (London,  1826),  but  on  examination  it  will 
be  found  that,  whilst  Lord  Coke  states  that  the  Report  of  the 
Charge  was  published  "without  his  privity,"  "and  complains  both 
of  the  omission  of  divers  principal  matters  "  and  of  the  inaccurate 
way  in  which  the  words  he  made  use  of  were  reported,  he  does  not 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  related 
therein. 
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that  effect,  as  have  bene  by  me  specified.  And  this  upon 
my  credit,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  is  most  true."  l 

The  next  in  order  is  Bishop  Andrewes,  who,  when  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  wrote  as  follows,  in  1609,  in  his  controversy 
with  Bellarmine  : 2 — 

"  Was  she  [Queen  Elizabeth]  to  establish  religion  as  it  is 
at  present  and  yet  acknowledge  the  Pope's  supremacy  ?  That 
such  an  attempt  was  made  is  a  certain  fact ;  and  that  the 
Proposal  was  made  by  Paul  the  Fourth,  and  even  brought 
to  the  Queen  herself,  that  on  condition  of  her  consenting  to 
his  supremacy,  he  would  give  grace  for  the  rest,  if  she 
petitioned  for  it  from  him  and  acknowledged  to  be  done  by 
his  authority,  so  that  all  things  sacred  here  should  be 
arranged  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have  them  at  the 
present  time.  So  that  the  supremacy  is  the  assauging  of 
wrath,  and  the  Pope  had  no  thought  or  care  what  became 
of  the  rest  if  only  this  one  point  could  be  obtained."  3 

The  next  in  order  is  Robert  Abbot,  when  Regius  Professor 
of  Divinity,  who,  in  his  reply  to  the  Defence  of  Garnet, 
says  : — 

"  I  come  to  the  letter  from  Pius  V.  to  Queen  Eliz.  men 
tioned  by  Coke  in  his  Charge  at  Norwich,  in  which  the 
Pope  promised  to  approve  with  his  authority  our  English 
Liturgy  and  the  Formula  of  the  Reformed  Religion,  pro 
vided  that  she  would  receive  them  as  from  him  and  submit 
herself  to  the  Roman  See.  ...  As  to  that  letter  Coke  was 
mistaken  in  saying  Pius  V.  when  he  ought  to  have  said 
Paul  IV.,  who  was  Pope  at  the  time  of  Q.  Eliz.  commenc 
ing  her  reign.  But  the  letter  itself  is  well  known  among 
us  as  a  subject  often  brought  forward  in  Parliament  and 
mentioned  by  the  Queen  herself,  and  even  acknowledged 
by  some  of  your  party,  who,  having  no  other  pretence  for 
finding  fault  with  our  Liturgy,  have  alleged  as  the  reason 
i  of  their  recusancy,  that  it  had  not  been  approved  by  the 
]  Church  of  Rome.  A  name  well  known  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas 

1  The  Lord  Coke's  Charge  (London,  1607,  4to,  fol.  F.  26),  quoted 
by  Estcourt,  The  Question  of  Anglican  Ordinations  discussed,  pp. 


355,356. 
2  It  is 


is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Bellarmine  did  not  deny  this 
statement  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  though  he  had  every  means  at  his 
disposal  for  proving  that  it  was  a  falsehood,  had  it  been  so ;  his 
silence,  therefore,  is  significant. 

3  Andrewes,  Tortura  Torti  (p.  142),  p.  165  (edit.  Anglo-Cath, 
Library). 
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Tresham  the  traitor,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
being  questioned  for  his  recusancy,  openly  acknowledged 
that  letter,  but  remained  refractory  for  no  other  cause  than 
that  I  have  mentioned.  It  was  mentioned  also  in  sermons 
in  the  Queen's  presence,  and  with  an  appeal  to  her  for 
vouching  it,  and  yet  no  one  on  your  side  either  privately 
or  publicly  has  ventured  to  once  utter  a  word  in  contra 
diction."  l 

The  last  of  the  four  is  Camden,  who  states  that — 
"The  report  goeth  that  the  Pope  gave  his  faith  that  he 
would  disannull  the  sentence  against  her  mother's  marriage 
as  unjust,  confirm  the  English  Liturgy  by  his  authority,  and 
grant  the  use  of  the  sacrament  to  the  English  under  both 
kinds,  so  she  would  join  herself  to  the  Romish  Church  and 
acknowledge  the  Primacy  of  the  Chair  of  Rome  ;  yea,  and 
that  certain  thousand  crowns  were  promised  to  those  who 
should  procure  the  same."  2 

Roman  Catholic  writers3  have  objected  to  the  testimony 
of  the  above  writers,  that  their  statements  are  not  credible, 
as  they  were  made  so  many  years  after  the  alleged  offer  was 
made,  and  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  each  other ;  for 
example,  they  assign  different  names  to  the  Pope  in  ques 
tion  :  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  statements  would, 
if  they  stood  by  themselves,  be  insufficient  to  prove  that  such 
an  offer  was  made,  though,  so  far  as  the  assigning  of  the 
wrong  name  to  the  Pope,  that  would  not  be  altogether  sur 
prising  considering  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  fact  that 
official  communications  had  been  broken  off  so  long  with 
the  Court  of  Rome,  so  that  the  exact  order  of  the  succession 
of  Popes  at  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  might 
not  have  been  remembered  for  the  moment  by  the  writer 
quoted.  However,  the  truth  of  the  statement  in  question 
does  not  depend  upon  the  testimony  referred  to,  for  in  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  at  the  Record  Office  (Foreign, 
Eliz.,  May  to  June,  1571,  vol.  cxviii.  p.  138)  there  is  a 
despatch  from  Walsingham  to  Burleigh,  dated  Louviers, 
June  21,  1571,  written  at  the  time  when  negotiations  were 
taking  place  in  view  of  the  marriage  projected  between 

1  Quoted  by  Estcourt,    The  Question  of  Anglican   Ordinations 
discussed,  p.  357. 

2  Camden,  Annals  of  Q.  Eliz.,  p.  34  (edit.  1635). 

3  E.g.  Estcourt,  op.  cit.,  pp,  354,  et  seq. ;  Hutton,  The  Anglican 
Ministry,  pp.  136,  137. 
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the  Queen  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  which  occurs  the 
following  passage,  forming  part  of  an  outline  of  a  conversa 
tion  between  himself  and  the  Queen  Mother  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  remove  the 
scruples  which  existed  to  the  use  of  the  English  Liturgy 
by  the  Duke  : — 

"  I  shewed  her  that  sudden  change  was  not  required  (the 
same  being  referred  over  to  God,  whose  office  it  is  to  change 
hearts)  but  only  the  forebearing  of  his  Mass  and  to  content 
himself  with  the  form  of  our  prayers,  whereof  I  shewed  I 
had  delivered  a  copy  unto  Mons.  de  Foix,  *  which  form  of 
prayers,  madam,'  quoth  I,  '  the  Pope,  as  I  am  informed, 
would  have  by  councell  confirmed  as  Catholic,  so  the  Q.,  my 
mistress,  would  have  acknowledged  the  same  as  received 
from  him.'"  In  the  margin  opposite  the  last  thirteen  words 
is  the  following  note  :  "An  offer  made  by  ye  C[ardinal]  of 
Loreyne,  as  Sr  N.  Throgmorton  shewed  me."  The  body 
of  the  despatch  is  in  the  writing  of  one  of  Walsingham's 
secretaries,  but  the  signature  thereto  and  the  above  note 
are  in  Walsingham's  handwriting.  The  importance  of  this 
evidence  cannot  well  be  over-estimated,  when  the  fact  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Cardinal  of  Loreyne  was  Papal 
Legate  in  France,  and  consequently  in  communication  with 
the  Bishop  of  Viterbo,  the  Papal  Ambassador  to  the  King  of 
that  country.  The  Rev.  G.  Bayfield  Roberts,  who  kindly 
gave  me  the  above  valuable  quotation  from  the  despatch, 
points  out  to  me  that  no  date  of  the  making  of  the  offer  is 
mentioned,  and  that  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  made 
during  a  conversation  "with  a  learned  Papist  of  great  repu 
tation  in  France,"  in  which  the  question  of  tolerating  the 
English  Liturgy  was  discussed  (Throgmorton  to  Cecil,  Dec. 
28,  1561),  and  that  if  this  is  so  it  fits  in  well  with  Heylin's 
statement.1 

"Before  which  time  [May,  1560]  the  Queen  had  caused 
the  English  Liturgy  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  .  .  .  All 
which  she  was  thought  to  do,  to  satisfie  and  instruct  all 
foreign  Princes  in  the  form  and  fashion  of  our  Devotions ; 
so  did  she  so  far  satisfie  the  Pope  then  being  that  he  shewed 
himself  willing  to  confirm  it  by  his  Papal  power." 

The  statement  under  consideration  is  thus  well  founded, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  despatch  formed  the  basis  of 

1  Ilcylin,  Ecdesia  Restaurata  (The  History  of  Queen  Elizabeth), 
j.».  131  (London,  1670). 
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the  rumour  prevalent  in  the  country  on  the  subject ;  besides 
which,  it  shows  that  the  statement  of  fact  made  by  Coke  and 
others  was  not  inaccurate  in  substance,  though  incorrectly 
expressed.  Neither  Estcourt  nor  Hutton l  refer  to  this 
despatch,  and  were  clearly  unaware  of  its  existence  ;  conse 
quently  the  arguments  they  have  used  to  disprove  the  fact 
of  any  such  offer  being  made,  being  based  on  imperfect 
data,  are  valueless.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  important 
despatch  should  have  hitherto  escaped  notice  in  this  con 
nection  ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  the  editor  of  the 
Calendar  of  State  Papers  gives  a  summary  of  it 2  and  refers 
to  its  importance  as  "  throwing  some  light  on  the  subject  of 
the  alleged  offers  for  reconciliation  from  the  See  of  Rome  to 
the  English  Court,"3  yet  Anglican  writers  have  evidently  not 
even  known  that  such  a  despatch  existed,  and  have  been 
content  to  allege  the  fact  that  such  an  offer  was  made  by 
the  Pope  on  no  more  substantial  proof  than  the  statements 
made  by  Coke,  etc.,  which  were  thus  entirely  unsupported 
by  that  official  and  contemporaneous  testimony  needed  to 
give  them  value  for  the  purpose — testimony  which  is  sup 
plied  by  this  despatch  of  Walsingham  to  Burleigh. 


NOTE  BB,  p.  135. 

F.  Breen,  for  instance,  asserts  that  "  besides  valid  orders, 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  also  necessary,  and  that  its 
absence  renders  the  administration  of  the  sacrament  of 
penance  not  only  unlawful  but  also  invalid."  4  In  proof  of  this 

1  Hutton  (The  Anglican  Ministry^  p.  137)  argues  that  the  fact 
that  Pius  V.,  in  his  Bull,  Regnans  in  excelsis,  denounces  in  strong 
language  " the  Anglican  Communion  Service"  makes  it  "hardly 
likely  that  Pius  IV.  was  prepared  unreservedly  to  accept "   the 
Prayer  Book;  but  this  "argument"  is  of  no  weight,  for  circum 
stances  had  changed  when  Pius  V.  issued  that  Bull,  and  there  was 
no  longer  any  possibility,  which  Hutton  admits  there  was  in  1560 
(pp.  ctt.t  126),  of  "a  corporate  return  of  the  whole  English  nation" 
to  the  Roman  obedience ;  besides  which,  Pius  V.  was  deeply  com 
mitted  to  the  enemies  of  the  Queen,  so  it  is  noway  surprising  that 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  use  the  strong  language  referred  to. 

2  Calendar  of  Stale  Papers  (Foreign  Series,  I5S9-IS77),  p.  476 
(London,  1874). 

3  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  ut  sup.,  preface,  p.  xxxiii. 

4  Breen,  Anglican  Jurisdiction,  is  it  Valid?  p,.6. 
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assertion  he  gives  a  quotation  from  St.  Thomas,1  from  which) 
however,  he  omits  certain  words,  by  which  St.  Thomas 
expressly  excepts  sacraments  from  his  statement  as  to  the 
necessity  of  jurisdiction,  and  twice  over  asserts  that  valid 
sacraments  follow  from  the  true  ordination  of  those  who 
minister  them.  Now,  inasmuch  as  St.  Thomas  includes 
penance  amongst  the  sacraments,2  the  "  unfairness  "  of  thus 
mutilating  St.  Thomas  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  conclu 
sion  which  is  not  only  not  warranted  by  the  original,  but  is 
actually  contrary  to  its  plain  statement,  is  manifest. 


NOTE  CC,  p.  136. 

The  Pallium  was  originally  probably  equivalent  to  the 
Ifjidrtov^  an  outer  garment  worn  over  the  tunic,  similar  to  but 
not  the  same  as  a  toga,  usually  made  of  wool,  though 
sometimes  of  linen  or  other  materials.  The  coarse  pallium 
of  the  philosophers  was  retained  by  scholars  who  became 
Christians,  and  adopted  by  monks  and  other  ascetics.  The 
omophorion,  a  woollen  scarf,  "  passing  once  round  the  neck 
with  the  ends  falling  before  and  behind  to  the  knees," 
apparently  a  diminished  pallium,  was  worn  by  Alexandrian 
Bishops  in  the  fifth  century.  A  rich  form  of  the  garment 
became  part  of  the  imperial  attire,  and  was  granted  by 
Emperors  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  Patriarchs.  Then  the  Pope 
began  to  grant  the  use  of  the  pall  to  certain  Bishops, 
at  first  with  the  permission  of  the  Emperor,  as  is  clear  from 
the  letters  of  Pope  Virgilius,  in  543  to  545,  to  Auxanius, 
Archbishop  of  Aries.  It  was  granted  at  first  to  simple 
Bishops  as  well  as  to  Metropolitans ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Papalism  had  considerably  developed  that  that  which  had 
been  a  mark  of  exceptional  honour  granted  to  individuals 
became  a  necessary  badge  of  that  dignity,  "  the  acceptance 
of  which  implied  the  acknowledgment  by  the  wearer  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Apostolic  See."  Nicholas  I.,  in  his 
Responsa  ad  consulta  Bulgarorum,  A.D.  866,  orders  that  no 

1  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Sumnta,  pars  ii.  q.  xxxix.  art.  iii.  (vol.  ix. 
p.  291,  edit,  nona,  Lond.  1875). 

*  Ibid.)  pars  iii.  q.  Ixv.,  art.  i.  (vol.  vi.  p.  549,  edit,  nona, 
Lond.  1875). 

3  Cp.  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities* 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1547,  1548,  s.v.  "Pallium  ;"  and  Bright,  Early  English 
Church  History -,  ch,  ii.  pp.  60,  61. 
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Archbishop  may  be  enthroned  or  consecrate  the  Eucharist 
till  he  shall  have  received  the  pallium  from  the  Roman  See  ; 
and  John  VIII.,  at  the  Synod  of  Ravenna  in  877,  "  enacted 
that  every  Metropolitan  should  within  three  months  after  his 
election  send  to  Rome  a  statement  of  his  faith,  together  with 
a  petition  for  the  pall," l  these  claims  being  made  "  on  the 
strength  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  fabrications." 2  It  was  then 
used  as  a  means  for  reducing  the  Metropolitans  to  complete 
dependence  on  Rome,  and  became  a  mark  of  their  subjection 
thereto.  Heavy  fees  were  exacted  on  its  bestowal.  So 
burdensome  indeed  had  the  impost  become,  that  Canute, 
when  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  complained  of  the  oppres 
sive  amount  exacted  from  English  Archbishops,  and  obtained 
a  promise  of  abatement  in  future.  This,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  carried  out,  as  in  1215  Walter  Grey, 
who  was  translated  from  Winchester  to  York,  was  compelled 
to  pay  for  receiving  the  pall  a  sum  equivalent  to  "ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling."  It  became  the  custom  at  the 
time  of  its  bestowal  to  exact  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
Pope,  the  terms  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  were 
borrowed  from  oaths  of  civil  fealty,  so  that  they  became  in 
effect  the  vassals  of  the  Pope.  It  may  be  added  that  it  was 
customary3  for  the  Eastern  Patriarchs  to  send  the  pall  to 
the  Metropolitans  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  now  "  all 
[Eastern]  Prelates  wear  the  omophorion,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  Latin  pall,  except  that  it  is  broader  and  fastened 
round  the  neck  in  a  knot." 4 


NOTE  DD,  p.  136. 

The  author  or  authors  of  the  pseudo-Isidorian  forgeries  are 
unknown.  They  made  their  appearance  about  845,  probably 
at  Mentz.  The  collection  commences5  with  "nearly  sixty 
letters  of  various  Bishops  of  Rome,  from  Clement  to  Mel- 

1  Robertson,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  vol.  iv.  p.  134 
(edit.  1874). 

8  Janus,  The  Pope  and  the  Council,  p.  168  (Eng.  trans.,  1869). 

8  De  Marca,  De  Concord  Sacerd.  et  Imper.^  lib.  vi.  c.  7,  sect.  5 
(pp.)  torn.  ii.  p.  198,  Parisiis,  1669). 

4  Neale,  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,  vol.  i.,  General 
Introduction,  pt.  i.  p.  312. 

8  Smith  and  Cheetham,  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities,  s.v, 
«  Pecretal,"  vol.  i.  p.  539. 
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chiades.  These  are  all  forgeries,  and  are  all  (according  to 
Heinschius,  cxxxi.),  with  the  exception  of  two  letters  of 
Clement  (which  are  in  whole  or  part  more  ancient  forgeries), 
the  work  of  the  pseudo-Isidore.  Then  follow  various 
conciliar  decrees  .  .  .  many  of  which  are  unauthentic.  In  a 
third  part  we  have  again  decretals  of  Popes  down  to  Gregory 
II.,"  amongst  which  latter  Milman1  counts  thirty-nine  false 
decrees,  as  well  as  the  acts  of  several  unauthentic  Councils. 
These  forged  letters  represent  the  early  Bishops  of  Rome  "  as 
claiming  and  exercising  the  rights  of  the  mediaeval  Papacy," 
the  language  of  a  later  period  is  assigned  to  the  writers  of  an 
earlier  one,  and  what  was  at  the  time  of  their  appearance 
"  a  claim,  a  pretension,  an  aspiration,"  they  converted  "  into 
an  accepted  principle,  firmly  rooted  in  the  precedents  of  the 
whole  Christian  past  reaching  back  to  the  Apostles."  2  They 
are  full  of  assertions  of  Papal  prerogatives,  which  are  set 
forth  as  existing  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  a  fact  which 
alone  is  conclusive  proof  that  such  prerogatives  were  in  that 
age  unknown,  for  these  forgeries  would  obviously  have  been 
worse  than  superfluous  had  genuine  testimonies  been  pro 
ducible  ;  forgeries  as  to  which  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  met  the  doubts  of  the  Frankish  Bishops  3  to 
whom  he  produced  them,  "with  the  assurance  that  the 
Roman  Church  had  long  preserved  the  documents  with 
honour  in  her  archives."  The  pseudo-Isidorian  forgeries 
were  combined  by  Gratian  with  many  other  forgeries  in  his 
Decretum,  which  was  issued  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century — a  book  which  "  was  the  most  potent  instrument 
of  the  new  Papal  system."4  "  No  book,"  indeed,  "has  ever 
come  near  it  in  its  influence  in  the  Church,  although  there  is 
scarcely  another  so  chokeful  of  errors  both  intentional  and 
unintentional."  It  "  completely  established  and  extended 
the  authority  of  the  false  Decretals,  which  are  found  scattered 
everywhere  there  ;  for  during  more  than  three  centuries 
no  other  Canons  than  those  of  this  collection  were  known,  no 
others  were  followed  in  the  schools  and  tribunals."  6  These 

1  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  v.  ch.  iv.  vol.  iii. 
p.  191  (4th  edit.). 

3  Gore,  Roman  Catholic  Claims,  p.  121  (3rd  edit.). 

*  Janus,  The  Pope  and  the  Council,  p.  99  (Auth.  Eng.  trans., 
!869>. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  142,  143. 

5  Fleury,  Quatrieme  Discours,  prefixed  to  vol.  xvi.  of  his  Histoire 

.,  lib,  Ixv.,  edit.  I2mo,  quoted  by  Pusey,  gire»w/t,  pt.  i,  247, 
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forgeries  "passed  for  true  during  eight  centuries,"1  and 
though  now  admitted  even  by  the  Roman  Church  to  be 
forgeries,  yet  the  system  built  thereupon  remains  still. 


NOTE  EE,  pp.  138,  142,  148,  164. 

The  historical  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  proved  by  the 
following  three  cases : — 

i.  Victor  I.,  Bishop  of  Rome  (A.D.  I9O-2O2),2  "endea 
voured  to  cut  off  from  the  common  unity  the  Dioceses  of 
all  Asia  in  a  body,  together  with  the  neighbouring  Churches, 
as  heterodox,"  and  proscribed  them  by  letter,  "  proclaiming 
all  the  brethren  in  those  parts  to  be  utterly  separated  from 
communion,"  because,  in  spite  of  his  threats,  they,  presided 
over  by  Polycrates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  declined  to  change 
"  the  ancient  custom  delivered  to  them "  as  to  the  time  of 
the  observance  of  the  Easter  Festival,  which  custom  they 
claimed  to  have  received  from  St.  John  and  St.  Philip.  The 
Bishops  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  did  not,  however,  change 
their  custom,3  and  other  Bishops  were  displeased  at  Victor's 
conduct,  and  wrote  to  him,  "  very  severely  censuring  "  him, 
and  exhorting  him  "to  pursue  peace  and  unity  and  love 
towards  his  neighbours,"  amongst  them  St.  Irenasus,  who 
wrote  a  letter,  preserved  by  Eusebius,4  in  the  name  of  the 
Bishops  of  Gaul,  charging  him  in  "  becoming  terms,  at  great 
length,  not  to  cut  off  whole  Churches  of  God  which  keep  the 
tradition  of  ancient  custom."  The  result  was,  that  whilst 

1  Fleury,  op.  cif.,  lib.  44,  §  22,  quoted  by  Pusey,  op.  cit.  p.  255. 

2  Eusebius,    Ecclesiastical   History,    bk.    v.    c.    xxiv.    ( Bright 's 
edition,  p.  169 ;  Oxford,  1872). 

3  At  the  Council  of  Nicsea  the  question  was  discussed  j  and  in  the 
Encyclical  letter  of  the  Council  it  was  decided,  against  the  Asiatic 
custom,  that  Easter  should  always  fall  on  a   Sunday  ;   but  even, 
then  the  differences  in  the  way  of  fixing  the  period  of  Easter  did 
not  finally  disappear,  the  Alexandrians  calculating  it  in  a  different 
way  to  that  adopted  by  the  Romans.     Various  changes  were  from 
time  to  time  made,  and  finally  the  cycle,  put  forth  by  Victor  of 
Acquitaine,  457,  of  nineteen  years  was  adopted  "under  Charles  the 
Great,  .  .  .  'and  thus  the  whole  of  Christendom  was  united,  for  the 
Quartodecimans  had  gradually  disappeared '  "  (vide  Hefele,  History 
of  the  Chiirch  Councils^  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  i.  pp.  298-334). 

4  Loc.  cit.  sup.    St.  Irenseus  also  wrote  to  the  same  effect  respecting 
this  question,  "  to  very  many  other  rulers  of  Churches"  (ibid,}, 
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the  Asiatic  Churches  were  excluded  from  Communion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome  by  its  Bishop,  who  had  the  right  pos 
sessed  by  the  Bishop  of  any  diocese  in  those  days  to  so 
exclude  so  far  as  such  diocese  was  concerned,  they  remained 
in  the  "common  unity  of  the  Church." 

2.  Pope  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Rome  (A.D.  253-257),  had  in 
253  a  conflict  with  the  Bishops  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  subject 
of  the  baptism  conferred  by  heretics,  and  wrote  to  them 
threatening  them  with  excommunication1  if  they  continued 
to  rebaptize  those  who  had  been  so  baptized.  Two  years 
afterwards  the  question  of  baptism  by  heretics  was  brought 
by  eighteen  Bishops  of  Numidia  before  a  Synod  of  twenty- 
one  Bishops  at  Carthage,  presided  over  by  St.  Cyprian,  and 
the  answer  of  the  Synod  was,  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
baptize  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics  or  schis 
matics  when  they  entered  the  Church  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  at  another  Synod,  at  Carthage,  attended  by  seventy-one 
Bishops,  the  question  was  similarly  decided.  St.  Cyprian 
informed  Stephen  of  the  decision  in  a  letter;2  Stephen 
declined  even  to  see  the  African  Bishops  who  brought  it,  and 
forbade  the  faithful  to  offer  them  common  hospitality,  and 
in  his  reply  3  "  pronounced  very  explicitly  in  opposition  to 
the  Africans  for  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of  heretics,  and 
against  the  custom  of  repeating  the  baptism  of  those  who 
had  already  received  it  at  their  hands,"  and  it  is  clear 
"excommunicated"  St.  Cyprian  and  his  brother  Bishops. 
St.  Cyprian  therefore  held  the  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
composed  of  eighty-seven  Bishops,4  Sept.  i,  256,  and,  in 
opening  it,  St.  Cyprian  said,6  "  It  remains  for  us  each  to 
deliver  our  sentiments  on  this  matter,  judging  no  one  nor 
removing  any  one,  if  he  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  the 
right  of  communion.  For  no  one  of  us  sets  himself  up  to  be 
a  Bishop  of  Bishops,  or  by  fear  of  his  tyranny  compels  his 
colleagues  to  the  necessity  of  obedience,  since  every  Bishop 
according  to  his  recognized  liberty  and  power  possesses  a 
free  choice,  and  can  no  more  be  judged  by  another  than  he 

1  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church  Councils,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  i. 
p.  99. 

2  St.   Cyprian,  Epist.  72  (Epistles  of  St.   Cyprian,  Lib.  of  the 
Fathers,  pp.  240,  et  seq. ). 

3  Hefele,  loc.  cit.,  p.  101.  *  Ibid.,  p.  102. 

5  St.  Cyprian,  In  Condi.  Carth.  ;  quoted  by  Allies,  The  Church 
qf  England  cleared  from  th.(  Charge  of  Schism ^  p.  44  (2nd  edit.), 
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himself  can  judge  another.  But  let  us  all  await  the  judg 
ment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  singly  and  alone  has  the 
power  both  of  setting  us  up  in  the  government  of  His  Church 
and  of  judging  our  proceedings."  The  Bishops  then  gave 
their  votes  in  order,  and  unanimously  declared  that  baptism 
given  by  heretics  was  invalid,  and  that  in  order  to  admit 
them  into  the  Church  it  was  necessary  to  rebaptize  those 
who  had  been  baptized  by  heretics,  thus  ratifying  their 
previous  decision  in  the  face  not  only  of  Stephen's  explicit 
pronouncement  but  also  of  his  "  excommunication."  Clearly 
St.  Cyprian  and  his  colleagues  knew  nothing  of  that  dogma, 
which  is  declared  by  the  Vatican  Council l  to  be  "  divinely 
revealed,"  that  the  definitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  con 
cerning  faith  or  morals  "  when  he  speaks  ex  cathedra  .  .  . 
are  of  themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the  Church, 
irreformable ;"  nor  of  the  doctrine  as  to  Papal  Jurisdiction  put 
forth  under  anathema  by  the  same  Council,  set  out  in  the 
text : 2  and  it  may  be  added  that  St.  Augustine,  who  fully 
agreed  with  Stephen's  opinion  as  to  rebaptism,  does  not  in 
any  way  censure  St.  Cyprian  for  not  having  obeyed  Stephen's 
judgment — conduct  which,  if  the  Papal  theory  were  true,  was 
to  the  last  degree  insolent  and  unjustifiable ;  and,  moreover, 
he  continually  attributes  to  a  plenary  Council  the  power  of 
settling  such  disputed  points,  to  which,  he  asserts,  St.  Cyprian 
would  have  yielded  obedience,  which  proves  that  he,  too, 
knew  of  no  such  rights  being  inherent  jure  Divino  in  the 
Bishop  of  Rome — a  fact  which  is  also  true  of  St.  Firmillian, 
Metropolitan  of  Caesarea,  to  whom  St.  Cyprian  had  written, 
who  replied  in  a  letter  at  the  end  of  which  he  apostrophizes 
Stephen  as  follows  :  "  How  great  sin  hast  thou  heaped 
upon  thyself  when  thou  didst  cut  thyself  off  from  so  many 
flocks.  For  thou  didst  cut  thyself  off;  deceive  not  thyself, 
for  he  is  truly  the  schismatic  who  has  made  himself  an 
apostate  from  the  communion  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
For  whilst  thou  thinkest  that  all  may  be  excommunicated  by 
thee,  thou  hast  excommunicated  thyself  alone  from  all."  3 

3.  The  same  Church,  again,  a  century  and  a  half  later 
(A.D.  417),  witnesses  to  the  utterly  unhistorical  character  of 
these  claims.  Apiarius,  a  priest,  having  been  for  certain 

1  Concil.  Vatican!,  Constitutio  Dogmatica  Prima — De  Ecclesia 
Christ^  cap.  iv.  in  fine.  2  Vide  supra,  p.  137. 

3  St.  Cyprian,  Episf.  75  (Epistles  of  St.  Cyprian,  Library  of  the 
Fathers ^  p.  384). 
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heinous  offences  deposed  by  his  Bishop,  Urban  of  Sicca, 
went  to  Rome,  and  without  due  inquiry  was  received  by 
Zosimus  into  communion,  and  taken  under  his  protection. 
Zosimus  demanded  his  reinstatement.1  The  African  Bishops 
were  greatly  displeased  at  this,  and  at  their  General  Council, 
held  May  I,  418,  the  seventeenth  of  Carthage,  they  passed 
the  following  Canon,  No.  XVII.  :  "If  priests,  deacons,  or 
inferior  clerics  complain  of  a  sentence  of  their  own  Bishop, 
they  shall  with  the  consent  of  their  Bishop  have  recourse  to 
the  neighbouring  Bishops,  who  shall  settle  the  dispute.  If 
they  desire  to  make  a  further  appeal,  it  must  only  be  to 
their  primates  or  to  African  Councils.  But  whoever  appeals 
to  a  court  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  [Rome]  may  not 
again  be  received  into  communion  by  any  one  in  Africa."  2 
Zosimus  sent  Faustinus,  Bishop  of  Potentina  and  two  Roman 
Priests,  Philip  and  Asellus,  who,  at  a  small  Synod  in  the 
same  year,  418,  were  called  upon  to  produce  their  written 
instructions,  which  directed  them  "  to  treat  with  the  Africans 
on  four  points  :  first,  concerning  the  appeal  of  Bishops  to 
Rome  ;  secondly,  that  so  many  Bishops  should  not  travel 
to  the  Court ;  thirdly,  that  the  affairs  of  Priests  and  deacons, 
who  were  unjustly  excommunicated  by  their  own  Bishops, 
should  be  dealt  with  by  neighbouring  Bishops ;  and  fourthly, 
that  if  Bishop  Urban  of  Sicca  did  not  correct  himself  (viz. 
his  sentence  on  Apiarius),  he  should  be  excommunicated  or 
summoned  to  Rome." 3  The  second  of  these  articles  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  considered,  but  the  first  and  third 
Zosimus  grounded  upon  the  Canons  V.  (VII.)  and  XIV. 
(XVII.)  of  the  Council  of  Sardica,  which  he  stated  to  be 
Canons  of  Nicaea,  "that  first  and  most  sacred  legislative 
assembly,  to  which  Christendom  owed  the  establishment  of 

1  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church  Councils,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  463. 

2  Ibid.t  p.  461.     This  Canon  is  inserted  as  No.  28  in  the  Codex 
Ecclesice  Africans  (ibid.,  p.  468),  which  was  put  together  in  419 
by  Dionysius   Exiguus,  with   the   difference   that   after   the  word 
"primates"  it  runs  "or  to  a  Universal  Council,  as  also  has  been 
often  determined  concerning  Bishops,"  etc.     It  is  characteristic  of 
the   way  in  which   the   Papal   claims  have  been  advanced,  that 
Gratian  adapted  this  Canon,  "  that  immovable  stumbling-block  of 
all  Papalists,  ...  to  the  service  of  the  new  system  by  an  addition 
which  made  the  Synod  affirm  precisely  what  it  denies  "  (Janus, 
The  Pope  and  the  Council,  p.  146,  auth,  Eng.  trans.,  1869), 

*  Hefele,  ibid.,  p.  463. 
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the  sound  Trinitarian  doctrine  which  was  received  by  the 
orthodox  world  with  unbounded  reverence." l  The  African 
Bishops  declared  that  no  such  Canons  existed  in  any 
copies  of  the  Nicene  Decrees  which  they  had  ever  seen, 
and  required  that  an  exact  investigation  of  the  Nicene 
Acts  should  be  made,  and  that  copies  of  the  authentic 
Canons  preserved  at  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch  should  be  obtained ;  meanwhile  they  would  without 
prejudice  observe  the  Canons  brought  forward  by  the 
Roman  delegates.  At  a  General  Synod  (the  seventeenth  of 
Carthage)  held  at  Carthage  on  May  25,  419,  after  the  death 
of  Zosimus,  the  African  Bishops,  who  were  present  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  announced  their 
decision  to  Pope  Boniface,  in  a  letter2  which  contains  a 
strong  rebuke  of  the  action  of  Zosimus,  plainly  stating  that 
they  could  not  endure  such  arrogance  \typhum\.  The  affair 
of  Apiarius  again  came  up  before  the  African  Bishops  in 
424.  By  this  time  copies  of  the  genuine  Acts  of  Nicasa  had 
been  obtained  from  Constantinople  and  Alexandria,  and  it 
was  shown  that  these  Canons  produced  by  Faustinus  at  the 
command  of  the  Pope  were  not  Nicene  as  alleged.  A 
Council  was  held  in  this  year  at  which  Faustinus,  "in  a 
very  rude  manner,"  demanded  "that  the  Africans  should 
receive  [Apiarius]  into  communion  because  he  had  appealed 
to  the  Pope  and  had  been  received  into  communion  by 
him " ; 3  Apiarius,  however,  at  the  Council,  seized  by  a 
paroxysm  of  remorse,  suddenly  and  "  publicly  made  confes 
sion  of  all  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  crimes  so  heinous  and 
offensive  that  groans  of  horror  broke  forth  from  the  shudder 
ing  judges."  4  The  African  Bishops  wrote  a  Synodal  letter  to 
Celestine  informing  him  of  this,  and  earnestly  conjuring  him 
for  the  future  not  so  readily  to  admit  to  a  hearing  those  who 
came  to  Rome  from  Africa,  nor  to  receive  into  communion 
those  who  had  been  excommunicated,  which,  they  say,  has 
been  proscribed  by  the  Nicene  decree.  They  call  upon  him 
to  reject  the  unprincipled  men  who  might  take  shelter  with 

1  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity -,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  vol.  i.  p. 
240  (4th  edit.). 

2  St.  Augustine  was  present  at  this  Synod,  and  subscribed  the 
letter  (vide  Mansi,  iv.   311  j   quoted  by  Allies,    The   Church  of 
England  cleared  from  the  Charge  of  Schism,  p.  138,  2nd  edit.). 

3  Hefele,  History  of  the  Church   Councils,  Eng.  trans.,  vol.  ii. 
p,  4§o,  *  Milman,  loc.  cit,  sttfi, 
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him,  "  both  because J  by  no  ordinance  of  the  Fathers  hath 
the  Church  of  Africa  been  deprived  of  this  authority,  and 
the  Nicene  decrees  have  most  plainly  committed,  not  only 
the  Clergy  of  inferior  rank,  but  the  Bishops  themselves  to 
their  own  Metropolitans.  For  they  have  ordained,  with 
great  wisdom  and  justice,  that  all  matters  should  be  termi 
nated  in  the  places  where  they  arise  ;  and  did  not  think  that 
the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  wanting  to  any 
Province  for  the  Priests  of  Christ  (i.e.  Bishops)  wisely  to 
discern  and  firmly  to  maintain  the  right,  especially  since 
whosoever  thinks  himself  wronged  by  any  judgment  may 
appeal  to  the  Council  of  his  province  or  even  to  a  general 
Council  [of  Africa],  unless  it  be  imagined  that  God  can 
inspire  a  single  2  individual  with  justice,  and  refuse  it  to  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  Priests  (Bishops).  And  how  shall 
we  be  able  to  rely  on  a  sentence  passed  beyond  the  sea, 
since  it  will  not  be  possible  to  send  thither  the  necessary 
witnesses,  whether  from  the  weakness  of  sex  or  advanced 
age  or  any  other  impediment?  For  that  your  holiness  should 
send  any  on  your  part  we  can  find  ordained  by  no  Council 
of  Fathers."  For,  say  they,  they  cannot  find  the  Canons 
sent  by  the  Pope  in  the  authentic  copies  of  the  Nicene 
decrees,  for  which  they  had  sent,  and  which,  when  received, 
they  had  forwarded  to  his  predecessor  Boniface.  "  More 
over,  whoever  desires  you  to  delegate  any  of  your  clergy  to 
execute  your  orders,  do  not  comply,  lest 3  it  seem  that  we  are 
introducing  the  pride  of  secular  dominion  into  the  Church 
of  Christ,  which  exhibiteth  to  all  that  desire  to  see  God  the 
light  of  simplicity  and  the  splendour  of  humility."  "  Thus,  in 
fact,  they  proclaimed  the  entire  independence  of  the  African 
Churches  on  any  foreign  dominion,  they  forbade  all  appeals 
to  transmarine  judgments."4  It  will  have  been  observed 
that  the  Bishops  of  Rome  rested  their  claim  in  this  matter 
not  on  any  right  inherent  in  the  "  See  of  Peter  "jure  Divino, 
but  on  certain  Canons  ;  and  these  Canons  they  alleged  to  be 

1  Mansi,  iv.  515  ;  quoted  by  Allies,  op.  fit.,  p.  141. 

2  These  words  are  quite  contrary  to  the  theory  laid  down  under 
anathema  in  the  Vatican  Decree  quoted  supra,  p.  216,  as  to  the 
decisions  ex  cathedrd  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Hefele,  in  the  summary  of  this  letter  (loc.  cit.~)  makes  no 
allusion  to  them. 

8  "Ne  fumosatn  typhum  seculi  in  ecclesiam  Christi,  quse  lucem 
simplicitatis  et  humilitatis  diem,  Deum  videre  upientibus  prsefert 
videa.mur  inducere,"  «  Milman,  h(.  f»V,,  p.  272, 
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thbse  of  ati  (Ecumenical  Council,  that  of  Nicaea,  whereas 
they  were  Sardican,  and  thus,  instead  of  having  (Ecumenical 
authority,  they  were  of  limited  authority  ;  besides  which  they 
were  strictly  limited  in  scope,  as  noted  above,1  and  con 
ferred  no  right  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to  hear  personally 
at  Rome  appeals.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  "  imposition, 
though  once  detected  and  exposed,  did  not  cease  ;  for  Pope 
Leo,  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  afterwards  (A.D.  449), 
again  alleged  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea  for  the 
Sardican  Canons  concerning  the  right  of  appeal,  and 
Zonaras  speaks  of  it  as  the  practice  of  Rome.  '  The  Bishops 
of  Rome  falsely  say  that  this  is  the  Canon  of  the  first 
General  Council  of  Nicaea.'"2  The  whole  case  plainly 
shows  that  the  African  Bishops  knew  nothing  of  "Papal 
Supremacy,"  their  action  in  it  being  wholly  opposed  to  and 
irreconcilable  with  the  statement  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
that,  "  since  by  the  divine  right  of  the  Apostolic  Primacy 
the  Roman  Pontiff  presides  over  the  Universal  Church,  we 
also  teach  and  declare  that  he  is  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
faithful,  and  that  in  all  causes  which  pertain  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  recourse  may  be  had  to  his  judgment.  But  the 
judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See,  than  whose  authority  there 
is  no  greater,  may  be  revised 3  by  no  one,  nor  is  it  lawful  for 
any  to  pass  judgment  concerning  his  decision."  * 

To  sum  up,  from  these  cases  it  is  clear  that  Polycrates,  the 
Asiatic  Bishops,  St.  Irenaeus,  and  their  contemporaries  in  the 
second  century,  St.  Cyprian  and  the  African  Bishops  in  the 
third  century,  and  St.  Augustine  and  the  Bishops  of  the  same 
Church  in  the  fifth,  knew  nothing  of  "  Papal  Jurisdiction  " 
as  set  out  in  the  text,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  it  is  asserted  by  the  Vatican  Council  that 
it  is  the  "  teaching  of  Catholic  Truth  from  which  no  one  is 
able  to  deviate  and  his  faith  and  salvation  be  preserved."  5 


NOTE  FF,  p.  161. 

Hutton  (The  Anglican  Ministry,  p.  509)  endeavours  to 
overthrow  the  proof  that  Anglican  Bishops  have  on  ancient 
principles  jurisdiction  in  their  Sees,  in  that  they  have  been 

1  Page  47,  n.  i.       2  Hussey,  The  Rise  of  the  Papal  Power,  p.  50. 

3  "  Retractandum." 

4  Concil.  Vatican,   Conslitutio  Dogma tica   Prima—De  Ecclesid 
Christi%  cap.  iii.  6  Ibid. 
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duly  consecrated — or,  if  already  Bishops,  confirmed — thereto, 
by  saying  that  "  in  point  of  fact  the  jurisdiction  resident  in 
the  ancient  Catholic  English  Sees  was  granted  by  the  Pope, 
and  what  the  Pope  has  power  to  grant  he  surely  has  power 
to  withdraw,  or,  if  he  will,  to  transfer.'"'  To  this  it  is  to  be 
replied  that  this  assertion  takes  for  granted  the  theory  that  the 
Pope,  as  "  Ordinary  of  Ordinaries,"  is  the  source  of  all  juris 
diction,  which  has  been  shown  above1  to  be  contrary  to  fact, 
and  therefore  is  itself  worthless.  Two  other  points  some 
times  raised  may  here  be  noticed  :  (i)  A  claim  is  from  time 
to  time  put  forth  that  the  Pope  has  a  right  of  jurisdic 
tion  over  the  English  Church  because  St.  Gregory  was 
the  source  whence  England  received  the  Gospel.  Three 
replies  are  to  be  made  to  this— (#)  First,  that  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Church  the  fact  that  a  Church  sent  forth  mis 
sionaries  to  subdue  to  the  Cross  a  heathen  land  did  not  give 
to  such  Church  any  right  to  permanent  jurisdiction  over  the 
Churches  thus  founded.  Two  instances  may  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  this  :  the  African  Church  was  according  to  both 
Tertullian  and  St.  Cyprian,2  both  high  authorities  on  the 
subject,  planted  from  Rome,  yet  that  Church  formally  repu 
diated  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  A.D.  253 
and  again  in  419-422  ;3  again,  the  Churches  of  Gaul  were 
certainly  founded  by  missionaries  from  Asia  Minor,4  yet 
the  Churches  of  Asia  never  claimed  jurisdiction  over  them. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  natural  that  Churches  so  planted  would 
regard  with  gratitude  and  honour  the  source  whence  they 
sprung,  but  clearly  nothing  more  was  admitted  to  be  due 
from  them,  [b]  Secondly,  as  matter  of  historical  accuracy, 
the1  Augustinian  mission  only  succeeded  in  planting  perma 
nently  two  Sees — Canterbury  and  Rochester — both  in  the 
kingdom5  of  Kent.  The  remaining  Sees  were  founded  from 
time  to  time.  As  each  of  the  petty  kingdoms  which  formed 
the  heptarchy  received  the  gospel,  the  kingdom  became  the 
diocese.  Of  the  seven  kingdoms,  Northumbria  was  practi 
cally  converted  by  SS.  Aidan  and  Finan,  sent  from  lona. 
East  Anglia  received  the  gospel  from  Northumbria :  Mercia 
also  received  its  Christian  organization  from  Scoto-British 

1   Vide  supra,  pp.  iTJo^etseq. 

"  Tertullian,  De  Prescrip.  H<zreticorum,  xxxvi.,  and  St.  Cyprian, 
Eplst.  45-  *   Vide  supra,  Note  EE,  pp.  215,  et  seq. 

*   Vide  Palmer,  Origines  Liturgicce,  vol.  i.  pp.  153,  154  (3rd  edit.). 
5   Vide  Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  West,  iv.  125. 
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sources,  and  the  Ea3t  Saxons  were  converted  by  Cedda,  the 
disciple  of  St.  Finan, — thus  the  Christianizing  of  the  north, 
west,  and  centre  of  England  was  due  to  missionaries  who 
had  no  connection  with  Rome,  and  who  received  their 
mission  from  the  Scoto- British  Church,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  Wales  had  the  Episcopate  from  Ancient 
British  sources.  Thus  it  is  clear  that,  on  this  ground  alone, 
the  claim  is  shown  to  be  baseless,  (c)  Thirdly,  supposing 
St.  Gregory  had  consecrated  St.  Augustine,  and  so  sent  him 
out  in  the  canonical  sense  of  mission,  such  action  on  his 
part  would  not  have  given  him  or  his  successors  any  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  St.  Augustine  and  his  successors  as 
"  Pope,"  because  such  mission  would  have  been  granted  by 
him  qua  Bishop  by  the  act  of  consecration  in  the  same 
manner,  for  instance,  as  it  was  granted  to  St.  Aidan  by  the 
Scotic  Prelates  who  consecrated  him  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  St.  Augustine  was  consecrated  by  Virgilius,  Bishop  of 
Aries,1  to  be  "  Archbishop  of  the  English," — that  is,  to  act  as 
a  missionary  Bishop  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  practice 
by  which  the  various  Churches  were  planted. 

(2)  No  claim  can  be  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  Pope  as 
"Patriarch  of  the  West"— as  distinct  from  "Papal"  claims 
— for  jurisdiction  over  the  English  Church,  so  that  her 
Metropolitans — including,  therefore,  Parker2 — would  need 
to  receive  "  confirmation  "  and  "  consecration  "  at  his  hands 
in  order  to  have  jurisdiction  in  their  provinces  :  for  the 
Patriarchate  of  the  West  did  not  include  Britain.  This  is 
clear  from  Rufmus's  comment3  on  the  sixth  Canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea,  who,  as  an  Italian  and  a  Presbyter  of 
Aquileia,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  bounds  of  the 
Patriarchal  powers  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  He  says  that 
such  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  the  suburbicarian  regions, 
that  is  the  seven  provinces  in  Italy4  (i.e.  Central  and 
Southern  Italy),  and  the  three  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 

1  Bright,  Early  English  Church  History ',  p.  53. 

2  This  is  an  argument  advanced  by  Trevern  and  Champney  (vide 
Palmer,  Origines  Liturgicce,  ch.  xii.  sect.  ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  259,  note  /. 
(3rd  edit.). 

*  Rufinus,  Hist.  Eccl.t  lib.  i.  cap.  6,  "And  at  Alexandria  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  let  the  ancient  custom  be  preserved,  that 
the  former  (bishop)  should  take  of  Egypt,  and  the  latter  of  the 
suburbicarian  Churches  "  \suburbicariarum  ecdesiaruni}. 

4  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,  bk.  ix.  cap. 
sect.  9  (vol.  i.  p.  347,  edit.  1870). 
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and  Corsica,  which  were  under  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the 
41  Vicarius  urbis,"  and  the  Pope  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
any  footing  in  even  Milan,  which  was  the  metropolis  of  the 
other  seven  provinces  of  Italy,  till  571  j1  whilst  De  Marca2 
"  has  shown  that  it  was  the  ancient  right  of  the  Gallican 
and  Spanish  Churches  to  ordain  their  own  Metropolitans 
without  reference  to  any  foreign  authority,"  which  shows 
that  these  countries  were  not  included  in  the  Western 
Patriarchate,  as  was  neither  also  Africa ;  and  by  the 
eighth  Canon  of  the  CEcumenical  Council  of  Ephesus,3 
A.D.  431,  by  which  the  claim  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  to 
ordain  in  Cyprus  was  disallowed,  the  Pope  was  prevented 
from  at  any  time  enlarging  its  borders,  as  must  be  admitted 
by  himself,  this  being  a  Canon  of  one  of  the  eight  Councils 
of  which  each  Pope  at  his  Coronation  says,4  "  I  profess 
with  mouth  and  heart  to  be  kept  unaltered  in  a  single  tittle, 
to  account  them  worthy  of  equal  honour  and  veneration,  and 
to  follow  in  every  respect  whatsoever  they  promulgated  or 
decreed,  and  to  condemn  whatsoever  they  condemned." 

A  few  words  may  be  added  here  with  reference  to  a  plea 
which  sometimes,  if  not  directly  advanced,  at  least  underlies 
some  of  the  assertions  made  with  reference  to  the  alleged 
want  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Anglican  Episcopate,  viz.  that 
the  English  Church  did  accept  and  submit  to  Papal  authority 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  had  no  right  to  reject 
it.  To  this  it  is  to  be  replied  (i)  that  this  plea  implies  that 
the  authority  is  jure  Divino,  which  is  not  the  case,  and 
therefore  the  same  authority  which  had  voluntarily  accepted 
it  would  have  a  like  right  to  reject  it ;  (2)  so  far  as  such 
authority  was  ever  admitted  by  the  Bishops  in  England,  it 
was  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Forged  Decretals  which 
were  embodied  in  the  Canon  Law,5  and  thus  became,  with 

1  Littledale,  Plain  Reasons  against  joining  the  Church  of  Rome, 
p.  229,  note  z  (9th  edit.). 

2  Palmer,  7reatise  on  the  Church,  pt.  vii.  ch.  vii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  541, 
2nd  edit.),  giving  reference  to  *'  De  Concordia  Sacerdot.  et  Imperil," 
lib.  iv.  c.  4. 

3  Quoted  supra,  p.  163. 

4  Vide,  Liber  Diurnus,  cited  by  the  Canon  Law,  Decret.  I,  dist. 
xvi.  8,  quoted  by  Littledale,  Petrine  Claims,  ch.  iii.  p.  92. 

6  Gratian  combined  the  Isidorian  and  other  forgeries  in  his 
Decretum  —  "a  collection  which,  though  made  by  no  higher 
authority  than  that  of  a  simple  Benedictine  monk,  however  learned, 
full  of  false  Decretals  and  of  Councils  that  never  were  held,  full  of 
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later  forgeries1  in  the  Papal  interest,  the  great  means  of 
developing  Papal  claims,  therefore  such  submission  being 
based  on  fraud,  would  ab  initio  be  null  and  void  ;  (3)  the 
submission  implied  in  the  plea  would  have  to  be  made 
by  an  authority  competent  to  make  it,  and,  inasmuch 
as  such  submission  would  be  the  conveying  away  of  the 
rights  belonging  to  the  various  dioceses  comprised  in  the 
two  Provinces,  together  with  the  rights  of  the  Metropolitans 
of  the  same,  to  give  any  pretext  for  the  plea  it  would  have 
to  have  been  made  by  Synodical  Acts,  which  are  not 
producible,  and  which,  if  they  existed,  it  may  be  added, 
would  have  been  null  and  void,  as  being  beyond  the 
competence  of  such  Synods  to  make ;  and,  finally,  even  if 
such  submission  had  been  tendered  to  the  Pope,  it  would 
not  have  been  in  his  power  to  accept  it,  inasmuch  as,  by 
the  oath  mentioned  above,  he  was  bound  "  to  follow  in 
every  respect"  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Ephesus. 
(Vide  Littledale's  Plain  Reasons  against  joining  the  Church 
of  Rome,  p.  232,  Qth  edit.) 

authorities  which  vvera  but  ill  understood  .  .  .  was,  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  times,  and  the  sanction  given  to  it  by  the  Uni 
versity  of  Bologna,  raised  gradually  to  such  a  pitch  of  estimation 
that  for  500  years  the  Canonists  drew  from  this  *  Decretuni,  as  from 
a  Body  of  Public  Law,  or  an  authentic  Repository  of  the  Canons  of 
the  Church,  almost  every  citation  from  the  Councils  and  Fathers  to 
be  found  in  their  writings  "  (Antonio  Pereira,  Tentativa  Theologica, 
p.  55,  Eng.  trans.,  Landon,  1847). 

1  Such  as,  for  instance,  the  catena  of  spurious  passages  of  Greek 
Councils  and  Fathers,  St.  Chrysostom,  the  two  Cyrils,  and  a  pre 
tended  Maximus,  composed  by  a  Dominican  in  the  I3th  century, 
and  sent  by  Urban  IV.  to  "  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  inserted  the 
whole  of  what  concerned  the  Primacy  into  his  work  against  the 
Greeks  without  the  least  suspicion  of  its  not  being  genuine  "  (Janus, 
The  Pope  and  the  Council,  p.  265,  auth.  Eng.  trans.,  1860). 
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THE  CONTINENTAL  TEUTONS.  By  the  Very  Rev.  CHARLES 
MERIVALE,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Ely.  With  Map. 

DIOCESAN    HISTORIES. 

This  Series,  which  will  embrace,  when  completed,  every  Diocese 
in  England  and  Wales,  will  furnish,  it  is  expected,  a  perfect 
library  of  English  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Fcap.  %vo,  with  Map,  cloth  boards. 

BATH  AND  WELLS.     By  the  Rev.  W.  HUNT.     2s.  &/. 

CANTERBURY.    By  the  Rev.  R.  C.  JENKINS.    3^.  6d. 

CABLISLE.    By  RICHARD  S.  FERGUSON,  Esq.     2s.  6d. 

CHICHESTEB.    By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  STEPHENS,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

DUBHAM.    By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Low.    2s.  6d. 

HEBEFOBD.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  PHILLOTT.    $s. 

LICHFIELD.     By  the  Rev.  W.  BERESFORD.     2s.  6d. 

NOBWICH.    By  the  Rev.  A.  JESSOPP,  D.D.     2s.  6d. 

OXFORD.    By  the  Rev.  E.  MARSHALL,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 

PETERBOBOUGH.    By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  POOLE,  M.A.     2s.  6<i. 

8ALISBUBY.    By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  JONES.     2s.  6d. 

ST.  ASAFH.    By  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  THOMAS.     2s. 

ST.  DAVID'S.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  BEVAN.     2s.  6d. 

WINCHESTEB.     By  the  Rev.  W.  BENHAM,  B.D.     $s. 

WORCESTER.  By  the  Rev.  I.  GREGORY  SMITH,  M.A»,  and  th? 
Rev.  PHIPPS  ONSLOW,  M.A.  $s.  6d. 

YORK.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  ORNSBY,  M.A.     y.  60. 
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EARLY  CHRONICLERS  OF  EUROPE, 

The  object  of  this  Series  is  to  bring  readers  face  to  face  with  the 
sources  of  Early  European  History. 

Crown  Sv0,  cloth  boards,  4?.  each. 

ENGLAND.    By  JAMES    GAIRDNER,   author  of  "The   Life  and 

Reign  of  Richard  III.,"  &c. 

FRANCE.    By  the  late  GUSTAVE  MASSON,  B.A.,  Univ.  Gallic. 
ITALY.    By  UGO  BALZANI. 

THE  FATHERS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

A  Series  of  Monographs  on  the  Chief  Fathers  of  the  Church,  the 
Fathers  selected  being  centres  of  influence  at  important  periods 
of  Church  History  and  in  important  spheres  of  action. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2S.  each. 
LEO  THE  GREAT.    By  the  Rev.  CHARLES  GORE,  M.  A. 
GBEGOBY  THE  GREAT.    By  the  Rev.  J.  BARMBY,  B.D. 
SAINT  AMBROSE:  his  Life,  Times,  and  Teaching.     By  the  Yen. 

Archdeacon  THORNTON,  D.D. 
SAINT   ATHANASIUS:    his    Life   and    Times.      By   the    Rev. 

R.  WHELER  BUSH.    (2s.  Get.) 

SAINT  AUGUSTINE.    By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  CUTTS,  B.A. 
SAINT  BASIL  THE  GREAT.    By  the  Rev.  R.  T.  SMITH,  P.D. 
SAINT  BERNARD,  ABBOT  OP  CLAIRVAUX,  A.D.   1091-1153. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  J.  EALES,  M.  A.,  D.C.L.    (2s.  6</.) 
SAINT  HILARY  OF  POITIERS  AND  SAINT  MARTIN  OF  TOUR3. 

By  the  Rev.  GIBSON  CAZENOVE,  D.D. 
SAINT  JEROME.    By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  CUTTS,  B.A. 
SAINT  JOHN  OF  DAMASCUS.    By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  LUPTON,  M.  A. 
SAINT  PATRICK:  his  Life  and  Teaching.     By  the  Rev.   E.  J. 

NEWELL,  M.A.    (zs.  6d.) 
SYNESIUS  OF  CYRENE,   Philosopher  and  Bishop.     By   ALICE 

GARDNER. 

THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS.   By  the  Rev.  Canon  SCOTT-HOLLAND. 
THE  DEFENDERS   OF  THE  FAITH;   or,  the  Christian  Apolo 
gists  of  the  Second  and  Third  Centuries.     By  the   Rev.   F. 

WATSON,  M.A. 

THE  VENERABLE  BEDE.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  BROWNE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS. 

AIDS  TO  PRAYER.  By  the  Rev.  DANIEL  MOORE.  Printed  in 
red  and  black.  Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  bd. 

ALONE  WITH  GOD  ;  or,  Helps  to  Thought  and  Prayer,  for  the  use 
of  the  Sick.  By  the  Rev.  F.  BOURDILLON.  Series  I.  and  II., 
I2mo,  cloth  boards,  each  is. 

BEING  OF  GOD,  SIX  ADDRESSES  ON  THE.  By  C.  J.  ELLI- 
COTT,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  Small  post 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

BIBLE  PLACES;  or,  The  Topography  of  the  Holy  Land.  By  the 
Rev.  Canon  TRISTRAM.  With  Map  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4*. 

CALLED  TO  BE  SAINTS.  The  Minor  Festivals  Devotionally 
Studied.  By  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI,  Author  of  "Seek  and 
Find."  Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  $s. 

CHRISTIANS  UNDER  THE  CRESCENT  IN  ASIA.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  L.  CUTTS,  B.A.,  Author  of  "  Turning- Points  of  Church 
History,"  etc.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  5-f. 

COMMUNICANT'S  DAILY  HELP:  Being  Thoughts  for  Daily 
Prayer  and  Hints  for  Daily  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  ABBOTT. 
l8mo,  limp  cloth,  6J. 

DAILY  READINGS  FOR  A  YEAR.  By  ELIZABETH  SPOON ER. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3-r.  6J. 

DEVOTIONAL  (A)  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD.  By  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
CUTTS,  B.A.,  author  of  "  Pastoral  Counsels,"  etc.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  5-r. 

GOSPELS,  THE  FOUR.  Arranged  in  the  Form  of  an  English 
Harmony,  from  the  Text  of  the  Authorized  Version.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  M.  FULLER,  M.A.  With  Analytical  Table  of  Con 
tents  and  Four  Maps.  Cloth  boards,  is. 

GREAT  TRUTHS  AND  HOLY  LIVES.  By  Lady  HAMMICK.  Post 
Svo,  cloth  boards,  2s. 

HOLY  COMMUNION:  PREPARATION  AND  COMPANION.  By 
Bishop  W.  W.  How.  l8mo.  Cloth  boards,  red  edges,  8</.  ; 
limp  roan,  u.  $d. ;  morocco,  2s.  $d.  j  limp  German  calf,  31. ; 
limp  morocco,  12s. 

DITTO,  with  COLLECTS,  EPISTLES,  and  GOSPELS,  in  one  vol. 
i8mo.  Cloth  boards,  red  edges,  is.  ;  limp  roan,  is.  8d.  ; 
morocco,  is.  S</, ;  limp  German  calf,  y,  64, ;  limp  morocco,  145- 
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BOLY  COMMUNION  FOE  ENGLISH  CHURCHMEN,  A  PLAIN 
MANUAL  ,OF.  By  the  Rev.  E.  BURBIDGE.  i8mo.  Limp 
cloth,  6d.  ;  limp  roan,  I s.  2d.  ;  morocco,  2s. 

DITTO,  with  COLLECTS,  EPISTLES,  GOSPELS,  and  HYMNS,  in  one 
vol.  i8mo.  Cloth  boards,  &/.  ;  paste  grain  roan,  is.  6J;  limp 
morocco,  2s.  6d, 

LAND  OF  ISRAEL,  THE.  A  Journal  of  Travel  in  Palestine, 
undertaken  with  special  reference  to  its  Physical  Character. 
By  the  Rev.  Canon  TRISTRAM.  With  two  Maps  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  Large  post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  los.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORICAL  AND  DOGMATICAL  POSI 
TION  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
BAKER,  D.D.  Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  i-r.  6d. 

LESSER  LIGHTS :  or,  Some  of  the  Minor  Characters  of  Scripture 
traced.  Series  I.  and  II.  By  the  Rev.  F.  BOURDILLON. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d.  each. 

OUR  OWN  BOOK.  Very  Plain  Reading  for  People  in  Humble 
Life.  By  the  Rev.  F.  BOURDILLON,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  is. 

PALEY'S  EVIDENCES.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Appendix, 
and  Preface.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  LITTON.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  4*. 

PALEY'S  HORJE  PAULINA.  A  New  Edition,  with  Notes, 
Appendix,  and  Preface.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  HOWSON,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chester.  Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3-r. 

PARABLES  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  (THE).  By  the  Right 
Rev.  A.  BARRY,  D.D.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  4*. 

PEACE  WITH  GOD.  A  Manual  for  the  Sick.  By  the  Rev.  E, 
BURBIDGE,  M.A.  Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

"PERFECTING  HOLINESS."  By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  CUTTS,  B.A. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

PLAIN  WORDS  FOR  CHRIST.  Being  a  Series  of  Readings  for 
Working  Men.  By  the  late  Rev.  R.  G.  DUTTON.  Post  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  is. 

PRAYER  OF  CHRISTENDOM  (THE  GREAT).  By  Mrs.  RUNDLE 
CHARLES.  Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

READINGS  ON  THE  FIRST  LESSONS  FOR  SUNDAYS  AND 
CHIEF  HOLY  DAYS.  According  to  the  New  Table.  13y  the 
Rev.  PETER  YOUNG.  Crown  8vo,  in  two  volumes,  6s. 

RELIGION  FOR  EVERY  DAY.  Lectures  for  Men.  By  the  Right 
Rev.  A,  BARRY,  P.P.  Fgap.  8vo,  cloth,  boards,  jj, 
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SEEK  AND  FIND.  A  Double  Series  of  Short  Studies  of  (he 
Benedicite.  By  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  2s.  6d. 

SERVANTS  OF  SCRIPTURE  (THE).  By  the  late  Rev.  JOHN  W. 
BURGON,  B.D.  Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

SOME  CHIEF  TRUTHS  OF  RELIGION.  By  the  Rev.  E.  L. 
CUTTS,  B.A.,  Author  of  "St.  Cedd's  Cross."  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

SPIRITUAL  COUNSELS;  or,  Helps  and  Hindrances  to  Holy 
Living.  By  the  late  Rev.  R.  G.  BUTTON.  Post  8vo,  cloth 
boards,  is. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN.  THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 
By  EMILY  C.  ORR.  Post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  is. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  WORKING  DAYS.  Original  and  Selected. 
By  EMILY  C.  ORR.  Post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  is. 

TIME  FLIES:  A  READING  DIARY.    By  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 
TRUE  VINE  (THE).    By  Mrs.  RUNDLE  CHARLES.     Printed  in 

red  and  black.     Post  8vo,  cloth  boards,  If.  td. 

TURNING-POINTS  OF  ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.  By  the 
Rev.  E.  L.  CUTTS,  B.A.,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Havcrstock 
II ill.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3*.  6d. 

TURNING-POINTS  OF  GENERAL  CHURCH  HISTORY.     By  the 

Rev.  E.  L.  CUTTS,  B.A.,  Author  of  "  Pastoral  Counsels/'  etc. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  $s. 
WITHIN    THE    VEIL.      STUDIES    IN    THE    EPISTLE   TO    THE 

HEBREWS.     By  Mrs.  RUNDLE   CHARLES.     Post  8vo,  cloth 

boards,  is.  6d. 
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